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®THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  TheOnK’  I7idepciide7it  Weekly  Jour7ial  of  Newspaperhin 


Creating  the  new  Milwaukee  Journal  Sentinel 
required  hard  work.  And  the  talent  of  some 
of  the  industry's  top  journalists.  Judging  by  the 
response,  it  was  worth  every  minute.  With  nearly 
30,000  new  subscriptions,  the  Journal  Sentinel 
is  the  talk  of  the  town.  And  you  can  be  sure 
we're  working  to  keep  it  that  way. 


WE  WORKED.  And  worked.  And  worked.  And  worked 
And  worked.  And  worked.  And  worked.  And  worked 
And  worked.  And  wcked.  And  worked.  And  worked 
And  worked.  And  worked.  And  worked.  And  worked 
And  worked.  And  worked.  And  worked.  And  worked 
And  wQd^^H^H|||||||||||||||||H|^L  worked 
And  w^^Hm^HHmi^l^^worked 
And  w^^^Q|H|||||BH 
And  vw^^^^^^H^^^B^^^^worked 
Ai^d  ,v\j^^^lH^H^HI|^^^^Hvorked 
And''^.^^|MHlHHHH|HH|^Hivorked 
And  vt^^^BHHBKH^^^^^Hvorked 
And 

AndwMH*^4^^  ■Irworked 

And  worked.  Ail  -■*?  iixjiwwyAfiNEi  I  And  worked 
And  worked.  Anliff^  I  And  worked 

And  worked.  Anl^-  1  And  worked 

And  worked.  And19^§g^a^  I  And  worked 
And  worked.  And  woniWiiMflHMM.  And  worked 
And  worked.  And  worked.  And  worked.  And  worked 
And  worked.  And  worked.  And  worked.  And  worked 
And  worked.  And  worked.  And  worked.  And  worked 
And  worked.  And  worked.  And  worked.  And  worked 
And  worked.  And  worked.  And  worked.  And  worked 
And  worked.  And  worked.  And  worked.  And  worked 
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I  Editor  &  Publisher 

^  International 

Year  Book 


The  Comprehensive  Source  of  Newspaper  Industry  Information 


ESSENTIAL  DATA  FOR  EVERYONE  WORKING  IN  OR 
WITH  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 

EASY-TO-USE  SECTIONS  WITH  CONVENIENT  TAB  DIVIDERS 

•  Section  I— U.S.  Dailies 

•  Section  II— U.S.  Weeklies  and  Special  Newspapers 

•  Section  III— Canadian  Newspapers 

•  Section  IV— Foreign  Newspapers 

Thorough  data  for  these  sections  include  area  population, 
circulation,  subscription  rates,  advertising  rates,  special 
editions/sections,  mechanical  specifications  and  more.  Find  the  people 
you  really  need  with  comprehensive  lists  of  names,  tides,  areas  of 
responsibility,  addresses,  phone  and  fax  numbers. 

•  Section  V— News,  Picture  and  Syndicated  Services 

•  Section  VI— Newspaper  Equipment,  Supplies  and  Services 

•  Section  Vll-Other  Organizations  and  Industry  Services 
Names,  titles,  addresses,  phone  and  fax  numbers,  membership 

directories,  joumahsm  schools  and  faculty,  newspaper  representatives, 
foreign  correspondents,  brokers  and  appraisers.. .and  more. 

New!  Part  2-Who’s  Where 

A  listing  of  general  interest  daily  and  weekly  newspaper  personnel 
alphabetically  by  last  name  with  title,  newspaper  and  phone  number  is 
now  a  separate  book.  Keep  it  handy  as  a  phone  directory. 


ON  CD-ROM.  TOO! 

Find  The  Information  You  Want  Instantly  —  With  a  CD-ROM  drive 
linked  to  your  PC,  you’ll  have  access  to  Year  Book  information 
instantly.  A  fully  indexed,  searchable  database  allows  you  to  pull  out 
Year  Book  information  with  the  criteria  you  select. 

It’s  Easy,  It’s  Fast  -  The  simple,  menu-activated  search-and-display 
capability  of  our  CD-ROM  makes  finding  data  and  compiling  lists  easier 
than  ever. 

Exportable  Data  —  All  the  information  can  be  exported  to  your  PC  in 
a  wide  range  of  formats,  including  Word  Perfect,  Lotus,  DBF,  ASCII,  etc. 
Listing  Capabilities  for  Mailings  —  The  CD-ROM  can  be  purchased 
with  listing  capabilities,too.  customize  maifing  lists  for  each  of  your 
communications  projects. 

CD-ROM  Sections  —  The  Year  Book  CD-ROM  includes  all  the  Year 
Book  data  for  U.S.  Daihes,  U.S.  Weeklies,  Canadian  Newspapers, 
Foreign  Newspapers,  Mechanical  Equipment  and  Who’s  Where 
sections... names  of  contacts  and  their  areas  of  responsibifity,  plus 
other  critical  information  about  newspapers,  newspaper  suppliers  and 


More  than 
250,000 
Newspaper 
Facts! 


1  Tx  T  Mail  your  order  and  payment  to: 

J\lOW  ^  Editor  &  Publisher,  Year  Book, 
1 1  West  19th  Street,  New  York, 
NY  10011-4234.  Or  to  charge  your  order  to  your  Visa/MC  account, 
call  (212)  675-4380,  ext.  333.  Payments  must  accompany  all 
orders.  NY,  CA,  DC,  LA  and  Canada  add  appropriate  tax.  Please  supply 
proper  street  address  for  UPS  delivery.  No  deliveries  will  be  made  to 
P.O.  boxes.  All  remittance  must  be  in  U.S.  dollars. 


Pricing 


Network  versions  are 
available.  Plea,se  call 
(212)  675-4380 
ext.  333  for  pricing. 


•  One  to  four  copies:  $  100  per  book 

•  Bulk  orders  of  five  or  more: 

$92  per  book 

•  International  orders 

(outside  U.S.  or  Canada):  $125  per  book. 

•  CD-ROM  without  listing  capabilities 
(with  book):  $495 

•CD-ROM  with  listing  capabilities 
(with  book):  $895 


Look  for  the  convenient  order  card  in  this  issue  of  E&P. 


Books  are  ready  for  immediate  shipment;  CD-ROMs  available  soon. 


The  Winners  are: 

Chris  Malette,  Henry  Bury, 
Frank  O’Connor 

The  Intelligencer 
Belleville,  Ontario 
Deadline  Writing 
Over  15,000  Circulation 

Mike  Minor 
Jacksonville  Journal-Courier 
Illinois 
Design 

Over  15,000  Circulation 

Andrew  Pleasant 
New  Castle  News 
Pennsylvania 
Photography 
Over  15,000  Circulation 

Carl  Feather 
Star  Beacon,  Ashtabula,  Ohio 
Non-Deadline  Writing 
Over  15,000  Circulation 

News  Staff 
Thomson  L.A.  News  Group 
California 
Deadline  Writing,  Metro 

Todd  Trumbull 
Thomson  L.A.  News  Group 
California 
Design,  Metro 


“The 

FUTURE  OF 
NEWSPAPERS 
LIES  IN  GREAT 
JOURNALISM, 
AND  THE 
WINNERS  OF 
THE  THOMSON 
AWARDS 
ARE  GREAT 
JOURNALISTS” 

—Dick  Harrington, 
PRESIDENT  AND  CHIEF 

Executive  officer. 
Thomson  newspapers 


Wayne  Glowacki 
Winnipeg  Free  Press 
Manitoba 

Photography,  Metro 

Brian  Alcorn, 

Tori  Richards 

Thomson  L.A.  News  Group 

California 

Non-Deadline  Writing, 

Metro 

News  Staff 
Penticton  Herald, 

British  Columbia 
Deadline  Writing 
Under  15,000  Circulation 

Ken  Schmidt, 

Clint  Schroeder 
Kerrville  Daily  Times,  Texas 
Design 

Under  15,000  Circulation 

Ann  Kenion 

CoRDELE  Dispatch 

Georgia 

Photography 

Under  15,000  Circulation 

News  Staff 
The  Daily  Advance 
Elizabeth  City,  North  Carolina 
Non-Deadline  Writing 
Under  15,000  Circulation 


CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


MAT 

S  M  T  W  T  F  S 

1  2  3  4  5  6 
7  8  9  10  11  1213 
14  15  16  17  18  1920 
21  22  23  24  25  26  27 
28  29  30  31 


JUNE 

S  M  T  W  T  F  S 

1  2  3 
4  5  6  7  8  910 
11  12  13  14  15  1617 
18  19  20  21  22  23  24 
25  26  27  28  29  30 


JULY 

S  M  T  W  T  F  S 

1 

2  3  4  5  6  7  8 
9  10  11  12  13  1415 
16  17  18  19  20  21  22 
»/4,*^,25  26  27  28  29 


MAY 

26-29  —  National  Cartoonists  Society  Convention,  Boca  Raton 
Resort  Club,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

28-3 1  —  International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers  (FIEJ) 
World  Newspaper  Congress,  Paris,  France 

31-6/1  —  Association  of  Free  Community  Newspapers  Confer¬ 
ence,  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

31-6/2  —  Catholic  Press  Association  Convention,  Hilton  Hotel 
and  Towers,  Los  Angeles 

31-6/3  —  Association  of  Alternative  Newsweeklies  Convention, 
Loews  Vanderbilt  Plaza,  Nashville 

JUNE 

1-3  —  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Advertising  Conference, 
Opryland  Hotel,  Nashville 

1- 13  —  American  Advertising  Federation,  National  Advertising 
Conference,  Hyatt  Regency,  Tampa 

2- 3  —  North  Carolina  Press  Association  Advertising  Conference, 
Friday  Continuing  Education  Center,  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

6-T  —  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Editors  Convention,  Ho¬ 
tel  Washington,  Washington,  D.C. 

6- 9  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America/Newspaper  in  Education 
Literacy  Conference,  Hyatt  Regency,  Bellevue,  Wash. 

7- 10  —  National  Association  of  Hispanic  Journalists  Convention, 
El  Camino  Real  Hotel,  El  Paso,  Texas 

8-  11  —  Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors  Conference,  Inter-Con- 
tinental  Hotel,  Miami 

1  6-1  8  —  National  Society  of  Newspaper  Columnists  Convention, 
Holiday  Inn  Crowne  Plaza,  Kansas  City 

1  7-21  —  International  Newspaper  Financial  Executives  Conven¬ 
tion,  Walt  Disney  World,  Orlando 

22-26  —  Tennessee  Press  Association  Convention,  Holiday  Inn, 
Gatlinburg,  Tenn. 

24- 28  —  Nexpo  Newspaper  Trade  Show,  World  Congress  Center, 
Atlanta 

25- 28  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Marketing  Confer¬ 
ence,  Atlanta 

25-28  —  Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association  Convention 
and  Exposition,  Orlando  Convention  Center,  Orlando 

JULY 

6-9  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Classified  Conference, 
Opryland  Hotel,  Nashville 

1  4- 16  —  Alabama  Press  Association  Convention,  Perdido  Beach 
Resort,  Orange  Beach,  Ala. 

20-23  —  North  Carolina  Press  Association  Convention,  Pinehurst 
Resort,  Pinehurst,  N.C. 


SEPTEM8ER 

8- 10  —  Society  of  Newspaper  Design  Conference,  Hotel  Arts, 
Barcelona,  Spain 

14-16  —  Western  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Pointe 
Hilton  Resort,  Phoenix 
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About  Awards 


Overseas  Press  Club  Awards.  Stories  that  detailed 
the  killing  fields  in  Rwanda  and  the  threat  of  an  AIDS  out¬ 
break  in  India  were  honored  by  the  Overseas  Press  Club 
of  America. 

The  organization’s  Hal  Boyle  Award,  recognizing  the 
best  U.S.  daily  newspaper  or  wire  service  coverage  from 
abroad  in  1994,  was  presented  in  April  to  Raymond  Bon¬ 
ner  of  the  New  York  Times. 

Bonner  was  praised  for  his  “powerful  portrait”  of  strife 
in  Rwanda,  and  the  killing  of  thousands  of  Tutsis  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  rival  Hutu  tribe.  The  award  is  named  after  the 
late  Associated  Press  writer. 

AP  correspondent  Mark  Fritz,  now  an  AP  national  writer 
based  in  New  York  City,  won  the  1995  Pulitzer  Prize  for  in¬ 
ternational  reporting  for  his  coverage  of  Rwanda. 

Also  cited  by  the  club  were  the  AP,  for  its  reporting  on 
a  ferry  disaster  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  Keith  B.  Richburg  of 
the  Washington  Post,  for  dispatches  from  Africa. 

The  Bob  Considine  Award  for  interpretive  writing  on 
foreign  affairs  by  newspapers  and  wire  services  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Laurie  Garrett  of  Newsday,  for  her  account  of 
how  AIDS  could  destroy  millions  of  lives  in  India  in  the 
next  decade. 

James  Nachtwey  from  Magnum  won  the  Robert  Capa 
Gold  Medal  for  photographic  reporting,  for  coverage  of 
election  violence  in  South  Africa  that  appeared  in  Time 
magazine. 

The  John  Faber  Award  for  newspaper  or  wire  service 
photography  went  to  the  Boston  Globe’s  Yunghi  Kim,  for 
photos  taken  in  Rwanda  and  South  Africa. 

Herbert  Block  of  the  Washington  Post  took  the  car¬ 
tooning  prize.  Bloomberg  Business  News  was  honored  for 
business  reporting.  —  AP 

Lyons  Award.  The  N ieman  Foundation  at  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  has  chosen  Olatunji  Dare  from  the  Guardian  of  La¬ 
gos,  N  igeria,  to  receive  the  Louis  M.  Lyons  Award  for  Con¬ 
science  and  Integrity  in  journalism. 

Dare,  50,  columnist  and  chairman  of  the  paper’s  edito¬ 
rial  board,  was  cited  for  “his  courage,  his  professionalism 
and  his  defiance  of  the  military  regime  that  shut  down  the 
newspaper  last  August.” 

Worth  Bingham  Prizo.  The  $10,000  Worth  Bingham 
Prize  has  been  awarded  to  Jeff  Brazil  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  in  recognition  of  his  series  on  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration,  and  to  Ralph  Blumenthal  and  Douglas 
Frantz  from  the  Neiu  York  Times  for  their  series  on  USAir. 

The  prize  is  presented  annually  for  “stories  of  national 
significance  that  involve  disservice  to  the  public  interest.” 

SPJ  D.C.  Hall  of  Famo  Inducloos.  The  Washington, 
D.C.,  chapter  of  the  Society  of  Professional  Journalists 
(SPJ )  will  induct  four  newspeople  into  its  hall  of  fame  this 
year  during  the  annual  Dateline  Awards  dinner  in  June. 

The  inductees  are  Helen  Dewar  of  the  Washington  Post; 
Eugene  Methvin  of  Reader’s  Digest;  Jack  Nelson  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times;  and  Bernard  Shaw  of  Cable  News 
Network. 
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In  Brief 


Critics  with  clout 

THE  NATION’S  MOST  influential 
media  critics,  according  to  New  York- 
based  Freedom  Forum  Media  Studies 
Center,  which  polled  media  execs  and 
scholars,  are  the  following: 

Jonathan  Alter  of  Newsweek,  Ken 
Auletta  of  the  New  Yorker,  Jeff  Green¬ 
field  of  ABC  News,  Jonathan  Katz  of 
Wired,  Howard  Kurtz  and  Tom  Shales 
of  the  Washington  Post,  Howard  Rosen¬ 
berg  and  David  Shaw  of  the  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Times,  and  radio  talk  jock  Rush 
Limbaugh. 

Profiles  of  the  critics  appear  in  the 
latest  Media  Studies  Journal,  which  ex¬ 
amines  the  growing  clout  of  media  crit¬ 
ics. 

Lower  circulation 
lifts  readership, 

NAA  chief  asserts 

THERE’S  A  SILVER  lining  in  recent 
circulation  declines  among  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily  newspapers,  according  to 
Cathleen  Black,  chairman  and  CEO  of 
the  Newspaper  Association  of  America 
(NAA). 

In  a  press  release  responding  to  circu¬ 
lation  dips  reported  for  the  six  months 
ended  March  31,  Black  said  newspapers 
have  turned  lower  circulation  into  high¬ 
er  readership  by  cutting  fringe  distribu¬ 
tion,  pricing  aggressively  to  readers,  and 
focusing  on  quality. 

“While  audited  numbers  continue  to 
show  circulation  declines  at  many  daily 
newspapers,  much  of  it  is  due  to  inter¬ 
nal  business  decisions  newspapers  are 
making  in  adjusting  to  changing  market 
fundamentals,”  Black  said. 

“The  result  is  that  readership  is  up, 
or  still  very  strong  with  key  demograph¬ 
ic  groups,  as  newspapers  respond  to 
changing  lifestyles  by  forging  a  stronger 
product  and  reader  fit,”  she  said. 

For  the  six  months  ended  March  31, 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  re¬ 
ported  that  most  of  the  25  largest  U.S. 
dailies  posted  daily  and  Sunday  de¬ 
clines,  echoing  ABC  reports  every  six 
months  for  the  last  two  years. 

Aggregate  daily  circulation  first  hit 
62  million  in  1970  and  remained  flat 
until  a  slow  decline  started  in  1990, 
leaving  daily  circulation  at  59.3  million 


in  1994.  Sunday  circulation  has  grown 
from  49.2  million  in  1970  to  62.6  million 
in  1993,  but  slipped  to  62.3  million  last 
year. 

The  NAA  statement  cited  1994  fig¬ 
ures  from  Simmons  Market  Research 
Bureau,  saying  over  61%  of  U.S.  adults 
read  newspapers,  and  each  paper  is  read 
by  2.34  people. 

PubX  takes  over 
Rochester  unit 

IN  ITS  FIRST  local  venture.  Publishers 
Express  has  begun  delivering  magazines 
in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  after  Gannett  Co.’s 
newspapers  there  abandoned  magazine 
distribution. 

After  3’/2  years  of  delivering  maga¬ 
zines  as  an  affiliate  of  Marietta,  Ga.- 
based  Publishers  Express  (PubX),  the 
Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle  and 
TimeS'Union  in  March  walked  away 
from  magazines. 

“It  was  strictly  a  business  decision,” 
said  Mike  Lathan,  general  manager  of 
Target  Delivery  Service,  the  news¬ 
papers’  private  mail  subsidiary. 

The  newspaper  company  is  retaining 
Target  to  distribute  total-market-cover¬ 
age  advertising  to  about  300,000  homes 
a  week. 

The  PubX  operation  in  Rochester 
distributes  300,000  magazines  and  cata¬ 
logs  a  month.  The  new  owner  named 
former  Gannett  employee  John  DeMag- 
istris  as  general  manager. 

PubX  president  Mike  Trost  said 
Rochester  could  host  tests  of  new  prod¬ 
ucts  and  techniques. 

PubX,  formed  in  1989  by  Time  Inc., 
is  jointly  owned  by  12  other  media  com¬ 
panies. 

Magazine  ad  gains 

MAGAZINE  AD  REVENUE  rose  9.2% 
to  $887  million  in  April  on  volume 
4.5%  higher,  compared  with  year-earli- 
er  figures.  Publishers  Information  Bu¬ 
reau  said. 

The  subscription-based  tracking  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  trade  group.  Magazine  Pub¬ 
lishers  of  America,  said  that  for  the  first 
four  months  of  the  year,  magazine  ad 
revenue  advanced  14.7%  to  $3.1  billion, 
as  the  number  of  ad  pages  increased 

8.4%. 


N.Y.  Times  Co. 
buys  video  stake 

THE  NEW  YORK  Times  Co.  has  ac¬ 
quired  a  majority  interest  in  Video 
News  International,  a  video-journalism 
company  that  employs  37  reporters 
equipped  with  video  cameras  who 
shoot,  edit  and  script  their  own  feature 
stories. 

“Video-journalism  is  a  new  kind  of 
television  news,”  said  Michael  Rosen- 
blum,  president  and  co-founder  of 
Video  News  International.  “It  replaces 
the  traditional  four-person  crew  with  a 
single,  highly  qualified  journalist  with  a 
small  format  video  camera.” 

Small-format  television  results  in 
high  quality  journalism  with  lower  pro¬ 
duction  costs  and  is  a  significant  trend 
in  the  broadcast  industry,  according  to 
the  company. 

The  company  sells  footage  globally  to 
television  and  cable  networks.  Cus¬ 
tomers  have  included  ABC’s  “Night- 
line,”  the  “MacNeil/Lehrer  News  Hour,” 
the  British  Broadcasting  Corp.  and 
Worldwide  Television  News. 

“Video  News  International  is  anoth¬ 
er  building  block  in  our  television  de¬ 
velopment  strategy,”  said  Lance  R. 
Primis,  president  and  chief  operating 
officer  of  the  New  York  Times  Co. 

By  the  end  of  the  decade,  the  Times 
would  like  to  have  25%  of  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  profits  coming  from  its  electronic 
businesses,  up  from  10%  today. 

Courant  ups  price 

CITING  UNPRECEDENTED  news¬ 
print  costs,  the  Hartford  Courant  has 
raised  the  price  of  seven-day  home  de¬ 
livery  400,  to  $3.90  a  week. 

“The  Courant,  like  all  other  news¬ 
papers,  is  faced  with  skyrocketing  in¬ 
creases  in  the  cost  of  newsprint,”  pub¬ 
lisher  Michael  E.  Waller  wrote  in  a 
front  page  note  to  readers. 

Georgia  collection 

DWAIN  WALDEN,  editor  and  colum¬ 
nist  of  the  thrice-weekly  Observer  in 
Moultrie,  Ga.,  has  collected  his  folksy 
columns  in  a  book  titled  From  My  Back 
Porch. 

It  costs  $9.40,  plus  $2  postage. 
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City  Without 

I  ^  Pity 


AIDS  Patient.  9, 
Now  Faces  Yet  fj| 
Anoine|.Thteat: 
Housing  Authority 
Wants  to  Evict 
Him  and  Mom 


500»1  AS  WF  SET 
THIS  LICKIP  WEU.  , 
5F  OK  EASY  street/ 


1  1  Montana 

Newspapers 
Cry  Foul 

Four  dailies  say  a  Washington,  D.C., 
pollster  —  without  notifying  them  — 
allowed  the  Republican  Party  to  add  to 
a  survey  questions  with  a  political 
slant. 


13  From  Curiosity  To 
Wide  Acceptance 

Newspaper  purchasing  managers 
change  their  tune  about  procurement 
cards. 


1 4  Racial  Strife 
At  Newsday? 

A  sports  copy  editor’s  firing  was  based 
on  an  anonymous  accusation  that  he 
had  made  a  racist  remark  —  but  black 
employees  contend  the  sports  environ¬ 
ment  has  long  been  uncomfortable  for 
minorities  and  women. 


y////m 
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amination  of  relationship  between  real 

estate  agents  and  newspapers  ®  Editorial 


1 9  Analyzing  Coverage 
Of  Politicians 

A  study  supports  GOP  complaints 
about  negative  reporting. 


27  Circulation  —  Promotion  success  ^  Letters  to  the  Editor 
obscured  by  goof 

7  Newspaperdom 

3 1  Legal  —  Jury’s  decision  that  paper 

didn’t  retaliate  against  reporter  Data 

56  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 
Journalists  as  writing  instructors 


20  Publishing  Under 
Adverse  Conditions 

An  Oklahoma  business  paper  —  with 
the  help  of  a  nearby  daily  —  misses 
only  one  edition  after  bomb  blast  dam¬ 
ages  its  pressroom. 


32  Interactive  Communications 
Unlocking  data  power 


36  News  Tech  —  European  news 
print  price-fixing  probe 


26  Confusion  Over 

Publication  Rights 

A  photo  of  an  Oklahoma  firefighter 
holding  a  dying  infant  illustrates  mis-  47  Classified 
understandings  that  can  arise  over  pic¬ 
ture  ownership  rights. 


38  Syndicates/News  Services  —  E 
mail  hailed  by  creators 
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23  Obituaries 
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WRITER^S  WORKSHOP 

by  Jack  Hart 

The  flash'by  graph 

he  flash'by  graph  is  a  great  way  to  drive  home  a  point 
or  show  the  scope  of  something.  It’s  one  of  the  most  useful 
—  and  effective  —  tools  in  the  writer’s  hag  of  tricks. 

The  basic  idea  is  to  underscore  the  multiple  facets  of 
something  through  repetition  of  form.  You  repeat  the  same 
sentence  structure  to  illustrate  several  dimensions  of  your 
subject.  Ergo: 

“They’re  wrestling  with  the  problem  in  Boeing’s  Seattle 
R&D  labs.  They’re  struggling  with  the  same  puzzle  at  Hous¬ 
ton’s  Johnson  Space  Center.  And  in  Los  Angeles  they’re 
equally  frustrated  at  Lockheed’s  famed  Skunk  Works.” 

The  flash'by  graph  doesn’t  have  to  be  an  actual  para¬ 
graph.  You  might,  for  example,  use  parallel  forms  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  whole  series  of  paragraphs.  But  the  principle  is  the 
same. 

It’s  a  device  we  could  use  more  than  we  do.  A  while  back, 
my  own  paper  ran  a  story  analyzing  the  inadequacies  of  re¬ 
straining  orders  imposed  on  violent  husbands.  The  piece 
pointed  out  that,  in  a  two-week  period,  estranged  or  former 
husbands  had  attacked  three  local  women,  killing  two  of 
them.  That’s  just  the  kind  of  point  a  flash-by  can  really  dri¬ 
ve  home.  We  could  have  launched  the  story  like  this: 

“On  Tuesday,  Dick  Jones  took  his  estranged  wife  captive 
for  two  hours  at  St.  Mary’s  Academy.  On  Monday,  John  Doe 
attacked  his  wife  as  she  ....  A  week  before,  Sam  Smith 
burst  into  his  former  wife’ s  living  room  and  .  ” 

Here  are  several  recently  published  examples  produced  by 
newspaper  writers  who  turned  to  the  flash-by  when  they 
wanted  to  show  scope,  a  developing  trend,  or  widespread 
impact: 

•  “She  .  .  .  launched  the  Chanel  jacket  ....  She  estab¬ 
lished  the  look  of  a  string  of  pearls  with  a  sweater  ....  She 
created  Chanel  No.  5  ... .  She  also  is  credited  with  getting 
women  into  short  skirts  .  ...  ” 

•  “Depression  is  widespread  in  other  coastal  cities: 

In  Valdez,  records  show  the  divorce  rate  is  ...  . 

In  Cordova,  a  state  survey  indicates  that .... 

In  Homer,  demand  for  substance  abuse  programs  has  .... 

In  Kodiak  .  .  .  .  ” 

•  “For  eight  working  days  Deiz  has  been  in  the  jury  pool. 
Eight  times  she  has  been  summoned  to  the  jury  box.  And 
eight  times  the  barristers  have  bounced  her.” 

•  “The  best  man  was  an  appliance  king.  The  matron  of 
honor  was  a  female  impersonator.  And  a  professional 
wrestler  officiated  over  the  wedding  in  the  studio  of  a  Port¬ 
land  radio  station  Tuesday.” 

•  “A  lesbian  is  worried  about  meeting  her  lover’s  parents. 
A  junkie  is  feeling  lonely  late  at  night.  One  youngster  needs 
a  free  pregnancy  check.  Another  seeks  a  free  AIDS  test.” 

•  “But  he  says  he  really  doesn’t  have  the  room  to  store 
bulky  items  in  his  tiniest  of  stores. 


Hart  is  the  staff  development  director  and  Meriting  coach  at  the 
Oregonian,  1320  S.W.  Broadway,  Portland,  Ore.  97201 . 
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U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 


Stock  5/17/95 

5/10/95 

5/17/94 

A.H.  BeloCorp.  (NY) 

63.125 

60.25 

50.125 

American  Media  Inc.  (NY)  * 

6.375 

6.25 

9.75 

American  Publishing  Co.  (NDQ)  * 

9.25 

10.00 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY) 

86.75 

85.125 

72.625 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

27.00 

26.625 

28.50 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

37.00 

36.125 

37.25 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

53.75 

53.625 

51.875 

Gray  Communications  Sys.  (NIX2) 

23.75 

23.75 

13.25 

Harte-Hanks  Comm.  (NY) 

24.125 

23.125 

19.125 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

54.75 

54.375 

58.125 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

38.00 

36.875 

34.125 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

23.25 

23.00 

22.50 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

31.75 

32.125 

22.875 

Multimedia  Inc.  (NDQ) 

38.375 

37.50 

27.75 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

2350 

23.50 

25.50 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (NDQ) 

30.375 

30.375 

21.50 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NY)  ** 

42.25 

41.75 

27.5625 

E.W.ScrippsCo.  (NY) 

31.25 

30.75 

27.50 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY)  *** 

22.75 

21.875 

20.875 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

59.00 

59.375 

60.00 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

267.25 

262.50 

238.50 

*  Name  changed  from  Enquirer/Star  Group;  adjusted  for  $7  special  dividend 
payable  1/3/95 

*  Initial  public  offering  as  of  5/5/94  at  $13 
»»  Adjusted  for  25%  stock  split  as  of  1125195 

*** Adjusted  for  distribution  of  Cox  Communications  shares  on  2/1/95 
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Stock 

5/17/95 

5/10/95 

5/17/94 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

12.625 

12.75 

15.625 

News  Corp.  Ltd  (c)  (d) 

21.875 

20.50 

17.75 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b) 

5.74 

5.94 

6.69 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a) 

19.625 

19.625 

19.50 

Reuters  Holdings,  ADR  (c) 

44.50 

44.875 

43.625 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

15.875 

15.125 

18.625 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

19.375 

18.75 

17.00 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

11.00 

10.50 

15.25 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

21.00 

21.125 

24.75 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  dollars 

(b)  Quotes  ate  in  British  pounds 

(c)  Quotes  are  in  U.S.  dollars 

(d)  2  for  1  stock  split  —  November  18, 1994 

Prepared  for  E&P  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &  Co.  Inc. 


There’s  no  sink. 

There’s  no  restroom. 

There’s  no  back  room. 

There’s  no  storage  room  and  no  room  to  change  anything. 
There’s  just  enough  room  to  change  your  mind.” 


TV  news  is  profitable 

EIGHTY-THREE  PERCENT  of  all  TV  stations  showed  a 
profit  in  news  last  year,  according  to  the  annual  News  Prof¬ 
itability  Survey  from  the  Radio-Television  News  Directors 
Foundation  (RTND)  and  Ball  State  University.  The  survey 
showed  86%  of  network  affiliates  are  making  money. 
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®The  Fourth  Estate 


The  cost  of  newsprint 

THE  HOT  TOPIC  among  newspaper  executives  is  how  to  trim  the  consumption 
of  newsprint  without  damaging  the  product.  Many  practical  ideas  were  put  forth 
at  recent  meetings  and,  we  feel  sure,  are  being  copied  around  the  country.  Proof 
of  this  is  the  fact  that  newsprint  consumption  for  March  was  down  more  than  4% 
from  a  year  earlier  even  though  advertising  volume  was  higher. 

Cutting  margins  and  reducing  newsprint  roll  widths  from  55  to  54  inches  is  a 
popular  device.  Press  manufacturers  are  cooperating  in  making  adjustments  for 
that  purpose.  There  are  reports  that  newspapers  are  cutting  off  waste  circulation 
—  those  buyers  in  outlying  areas  that  do  not  add  to  the  paper’s  demographics  — 
and  this  is  cited  as  one  of  the  reasons  last  week’s  FAS/FAX  circulation  figures 
showed  declines.  This  has  been  a  trend  for  years  since  major  metropolitan  morn¬ 
ing  dailies  started  eliminating  their  bulldog  editions. 

One  of  the  more  imaginative  paper-saving  techniques  was  revealed  by  the 
Austin  American'Statesman,  which  has  eliminated  stock  listings  from  the  Satur¬ 
day  and  Sunday  editions  but  is  offering  them  as  a  supplement  to  readers  who  re¬ 
quest  them  (E&P,  April  29,  p.  28).  It  was  estimated  that  readership  of  those 
pages  is  only  20%  of  the  total  subscribers.  It  was  reported  that  5.5  tons  of 
newsprint  were  saved  per  week  from  the  eight-page  stock  agate  pages  over  a 
weekend,  and  the  same  technique  may  be  considered  for  the  daily  paper.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  paper  reported  that  the  new  section  has  become  a  hot  little  item 
demanding  premium  ad  rates  for  the  smaller  but  more  valuable  demographic 
package. 

By  these  and  other  devices,  newspapers  will  not  only  cut  down  their  newsprint 
cost  but  also  reduce  the  demand  for  paper  which  has  been  one  of  the  factors 
pressuring  the  rise  in  price. 
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Stories  about  Vietnam 

SEVERAL  PANELISTS  DISCUSSING  the  Vietnam  War  at  the  Freedom  Forum 
Pacific  Coast  Center  commented  the  news  media  still  do  not  report  on  the  per¬ 
spective  of  the  war’s  other  victims  —  the  Vietnamese.  This  was  on  the  occasion 
of  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  war’s  end. 

The  use  of  superlatives  is  dangerous  in  journalism.  The  anniversary  date  has 
engendered  quite  a  few  newspaper  articles,  which  were  not  motivated  by  the  crit¬ 
icism  and  which  not  only  reviewed  the  impact  of  the  war  on  the  Vietnamese  pop¬ 
ulation  but  reported  the  changes  that  have  occurred  there  since  the  war  ended. 

One  of  the  outstanding  reports  was  a  three-part  series  written  by  Kristin  Huck- 
shorn  of  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News,  who  is  the  only  reporter  assigned  to  Viet¬ 
nam  by  an  American  newspaper.  Her  series  about  what  is  going  on  in  that  coun¬ 
try  was  translated  into  Vietnamese  in  a  10-page  section  distributed  to  the  90,000 
Vietnamese  and  Vietnamese-American  residents  in  the  San  Jose  area.  A  20-page 
section  in  English  included  her  reports  and  many  staff-written  articles  on  the  lo¬ 
cal  community.  Containing  many  photos  of  Vietnam  and  in  color,  it  was  a  good 
example  of  newspaper  enterprise  that  is  appearing  not  just  in  California  but 
around  the  country.  But  that  doesn’t  always  get  noted  on  the  opposite  coast.  I 
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ONLINE  PUBLISHING 
STRATEGIES  FOR 
NEWSPAPERS 


and  care  about  students.  Well,  let’s  just 
overnight  the  Teacher  of  the  Year 
Award.  Who  could  compete  with  prepa¬ 
ration  like  that?. 

Your  article  tells  me  exactly  why  we 
need  experience  in  the  classroom  — 
academicians  today  think  they  have  the 
wisdom  market  cornered.  They  curl  up 
in  their  cozy  little  ivory  tower  and  occa¬ 
sionally  stick  their  head  out  the  window 
to  pout  about  something.  Save  it  for  the 
doorstop.  On  second  thought,  go 
ahead,  spout  off.  Eventually,  the  public 
will  begin  to  realize  who’s  trying  to 
teach  our  next  generation,  and  we  can 
put  qualified  people  in  our  classrooms, 
people  who  can  tough  out  the  real 
world  for  awhile  and  really  bring  some¬ 
thing  into  the  schools  worth  sharing. 

Experience  may  not  be  everything, 
but  it  beats  the  hell  out  of  pompous, 
pouting  professors. 


It’s  about  writing,  professor 


TM  SURE  THAT  David  E.  Sumner  is  a 
fine  journalism  professor;  however,  1 
disagree  with  several  of  his  points  in 
the  April  22  “Shop  Talk  at  Thirty.” 

He  writes,  “the  journalism  professor 
is  a  scholar  of  writing.”  Then,  several 
paragraphs  later,  while  explaining 
some  of  the  qualities  that  make  him  a 
knowledgeable  professor,  he  said,  “1  am 
constantly  buying  and  reading  books 
about  writing;  reading  Writer's  Digest 
and  other  writers’  magazines;  and  go¬ 
ing  to  workshops  and  seminars  to  hear 
other  experts  speak  about  writing.” 

These  very  statements  exemplify 
everything  that  is  wrong  with  not  only 
U.S.  journalism  schools  but  many 
American  universities  —  theory  is  em¬ 
phasized  over  practice.  To  be  an  excel¬ 
lent  writer  —  whether  in  journalism, 
advertising,  promotions  or  even  fiction 
—  there  is  only  one  essential:  Write. 


If  it  sounds  like  I’m  bashing  writer’s 
mags  and  workshops,  you’re  right.  1  am. 
They  are  largely  junk.  The  most  ac¬ 
complished  journalists  in  America  to¬ 
day  didn’t  become  successful  by  read¬ 
ing  “10  Ways  to  Better  Interviews.” 
Equating  writing  knowledge  with  num¬ 
bers  of  seminars  attended  or  publica¬ 
tions  read  is  the  same  as  claiming  you 
are  a  scientist  because  you  watched 
every  episode  of  Carl  Sagan’s  TV  series 
“The  Cosmos.” 

Put  your  “seat”  on  the  seat,  and 
write.  When  satisfied  with  the  piece, 
write  more  . . .  and  more.  It’ s  that  sim¬ 
ple.  Dancers  dance,  skiers  ski,  and 
writers  write. 

Writing  good,  even  passable,  feature 
stories  for  many  newspapers  is  not  ac¬ 
complished  by  listening  to  secondhand 
tales  of  workshops  or  the  summaries  of 
the  latest  writer’s  trade  publication. 

1  am  a  journalist,  working  as  an  edi¬ 
tor  of  a  health-care  trade  magazine  and 
a  sports  reporter  for  my  hometown’s 
daily  paper.  1  have  more  than  two  years’ 
journalism  experience  and  never  went 
to  j -school.  My  bachelor’s  degree  was 
in  English,  with  an  emphasis  on  litera¬ 
ture.  After  graduation  1  made  a  fairly 
easy  transition  into  the  field,  without 
the  backing  of  a  “writer’s  education” 
speckled  with  journalism  theory. 

My  advice  to  anyone  currently  in  j- 
school  or  considering  one:  Get  your 
feet  wet  prior  to  graduation.  Become  a 
stringer  for  the  local  daily,  or  try  an  in¬ 
ternship.  The  classroom  isn’t  the  place 
where  you’ll  become  a  better  writer. 
College  is  the  place  for  making  con¬ 
tacts  and  meeting  those  who  can  help 
you  land  a  job  after  graduation. 


Doug  McPherson 


McPherson  is  the  communications  di¬ 
rector  for  an  association  in  Colorado 


Correction 


E&P’S  APRIL  29  story  about  former 
Chicago  Tribune  editor  James  Squires’ 
possible  run  for  the  U.S.  Senate  incor¬ 
rectly  referred  to  Kentucky  Republican 
Mitch  McConnell  as  a  “one-term  in- 
cumhent.”  McConnell  was  re-elected  to 
a  second  term  in  1991. 


SO  YIMIS  AOO  .  .  .  New^M:' 
publishers  begin  to  f«e 
lems  of  welcotmng  back 
and  other  employees-who 

fight  the  waE.-^me  1^)00  vetgrJ 
ans  are  ea^scted-te  return  to 
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The  Rocky  Mountain  Mews  daily 
circulation:  336,071 


Never  in  our  1 03-year  history  have  so  many  readers 
considered  The  Post  Denver's  number  one  paper.  According 
to  our  analysis  of  the  most  recent  figures  from  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations,  our  Sunday  circulation  is  up  for 
the  sixth  year  in  a  row  to  a  record  average  of  453,032, 
making  us  Colorado's  largest  newspaper.  And  our  daily 


The  Rocky  Mountain  Mews  Sunday 
circuiation:  449,550 


circulation  has  climbed  for  seven  straight  years  to  a 
record  average  of  302,125.  Meanwhile,  as  the  chart 
indicates,  the  other  paper's  circulation  has  decreased  for 
the  fourth  year  in  a  row.  In  fact,  their  daily  circulation  is 
actually  37,938  lower  than  it  was  four  years  ago  while 
their  Sunday  circulation  remains  relatively  flat. 
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According  to  our  analysis  of  the  latest  figures  from  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations,  The  Denver  Post's  daily  and  Sunday  circulation 
are  at  record  highs.  Our  daily  circulation  has  grown  for  seven 
straight  years  and  The  Sunday  Post  has  grown  for  six  years  in  a 
row  —  making  The  Sunday  Post  Colorado's  largest  newspaper. 
And  advertisers  have  taken  notice.  That's  why  The  Post  continues 
to  dominate  ad  share  in  virtually  every  major  category. 


And  while  The  Post  utilizes  a  highly  respected,  impartial  third 
party  to  measure  ad  share,  the  other  paper  continues  to  use 
their  own  in-house  organization  to  validate  their  ad  share.  Talk 
about  the  fox  guarding  the  henhouse.  Even  so,  advertisers  know 
which  Denver  newspaper  is  number  one.  To  find  out  more,  call 
Allen  Walters,  Vice  President/Advertising  at  820-1987.  And  get 
number  one  results  from  Denver's  hardest  working  paper. 
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Newspapers 
Cry  Foul 

Say  D.C.  pollster,  without  notifying  them,  allowed  Republican 
Party  to  add  questions  with  a  political  slant  to  their  survey 


by  M.L.  Stein 

FOUR  MONTANA  DAILIES  are  cry¬ 
ing  foul  over  the  action  of  their  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  pollster  in  allowing  the 
Republican  Party  to  piggyback  on  their 
poll  with  questions  that  the  papers  say 
struck  at  their  accuracy  and  credibility. 

“We  got  burned,”  Billings  Gazette 
editor  Richard  Wesnick  told  E&P.  “A 
shadow  of  doubt  has  been  cast  on  our 
accuracy.” 

It  happened  this  way,  according  to 
Wesnick  and  Chuck  Johnson,  bureau 
manager  of  the  Montana  Lee  News¬ 
papers  group  in  the  state  capital  at  He¬ 
lena:  The  Gazette,  Missoula  Missou- 
lian,  Helena  Independent  Record  and 
the  Montana  Standard  in  Butte  recent¬ 
ly  joined  in  commissioning  Politi¬ 
cal/Media  Research  Inc.  (PMR)  in 
Washington  for  a  poll  of  836  Montana 
voters  on  their  state  and  national  can¬ 
didate  preferences  in  the  1996  elec¬ 
tions. 

The  four  had  used  PMR,  a  pollster 
for  many  newspapers,  for  the  past  six 
years  with  highly  satisfactory  results, 
Wesnick  recalled. 

Johnson  said  Del  Ali,  a  PMR  part¬ 
ner,  helped  the  newspapers  formulate 
some  of  the  questions. 

But  what  the  Montana  papers  didn’t 
know,  Johnson  stated,  was  the  fact  that 
the  polling  firm  allowed  the  National 
Republican  Senatorial  Committee 
(NRSC),  headed  by  Sen.  Alfonse 
D’ Amato  (R-N.Y.),  to  add  its  own 
questions  to  the  list  —  questions  that 
appeared  to  have  a  GOP  spin. 


The  main  concern  of  the  news¬ 
papers  was  a  GOP  query  concerning 
opinions  about  Montana  Democratic 
Sen.  Max  Baucus.  Respondents  were 
asked:  “Do  you  think  that  Senator 
Baucus  has  performed  well  enough  as 
U.S.  senator  to  deserve  re-election,  or 
do  you  think  it’s  time  to  give  a  new 
person  a  chance  to  do  better?”  Only 
34%  favored  Baucus,  while  51%  opted 
for  a  “new  person,”  and  14%  were  un¬ 
decided,  NRSC  announced. 


The  response  apparently  was  gratify¬ 
ing  to  D’ Amato’s  group.  On  May  3,  it 
issued  a  press  release  with  the  head¬ 
line,  “NRSC  on  new  polls:  Baucus  now 
most  vulnerable  ’96  Dem.” 

The  handout  went  on:  “‘The  results 
of  Lee  Newspaper  and  NRSC  polls 
show  Max  Baucus  is  barely  breathing 
and  clearly  on  life  support,’  said  John 
D.  Heubusch,  executive  director  of 
NRSC.  ‘Max  Baucus  is  now  the  most 
vulnerable  1966  Senate  Democrat  and 
weaker  than  both  Senators  [Paul]  Well- 
stone  and  [Carl]  Levin,’”  Democrats 
from  Minnesota  and  Michigan,  respec¬ 
tively. 

Two  days  earlier,  NRSC  sent  out  a 
news  release  with  similar  content  but 
without  mentioning  Lee  Newspapers. 


It  was  the  second  press  release, 
rather  than  the  piggybacking  itself  that 
rankled  the  Montana  newspapers.  The 
GOP  denied  any  wrongdoing. 

“Those  weren’t  our  questions,”  John¬ 
son  wrote  in  a  May  5  column  headed 
“News  poll  abused  by  pollster,  GOP 
clients.” 

“Unknown  to  us  .  .  .  the  National 
Republican  Senatorial  Committee  paid 
Ali  a  separate  fee  to  ‘piggyback’  two  of 
its  own  questions  on  our  poll,  which 


we  pay  for  separately,”  he  wrote.  “We 
had  never  been  told  that  Ali  routinely 
piggybacks  questions  on  our  polls  and 
all  others  he  does.  We  assumed  it  was 
our  poll  and  our  poll  only.” 

In  one  Lee  question,  voters  were 
asked  to  rate  the  popularity  of  Baucus 
and  other  state  public  figures.  He  re¬ 
ceived  a  39%  “favorable  recognition,” 
compared  to  71%  for  his  probable  op¬ 
ponent. 

Baucus’  performance  as  senator  got 
a  7%  “excellent”  rating,  43%  “good,” 
28%  “fair”  and  10%  “poor”  in  the  Lee 
poll.  “We  thought  our  questions  were 
fair  and  objective,”  Johnson  said  in  the 
interview. 

He  reported  that  the  Republican 
news  release  also  drew  complaints  from 


“We  got  burned,”  Billings  Gazette  editor  Richard 
Wesnick  told  E&P.  “A  shadow  of  doubt  has  been 
cast  on  our  accuracy.” 


Baucus’  pollster  and  the  Democratic 
Senatorial  Campaign  Committee 
(DSCC),  which  questioned  the  relia¬ 
bility  of  the  GOP  results.  The  colum¬ 
nist  wrote  that  Lee  Newspapers  “may 
have  been  burned  by  their  own  poll, 
and  we  intend  to  take  steps  to  make 
sure  it  never  happens  again.  Just  the 
fact  that  the  GOP  got  in  on  our  poll 
raises  doubts  about  it.” 

He  reported  that  Ali  was  “livid”  be¬ 
cause  the  NRSC  allegedly  violated  an 
oral  agreement  he  had  with  the  group 
for  years  not  to  publicly  release  the  re¬ 
sults,  using  them  only  internally. 

Johnson  quoted  Ali  as  saying:  “I’m 
hopping  mad  about  it.  The  problem  is 
the  way  they  released  it.  It  looks  like 
all  three  of  us  wrote  the  press  release.” 

Ali  said  further  there  is  a  “serious 
communication  problem”  with  the 
GOP  group,  Johnson  disclosed.  In  a 
May  8  letter  faxed  to  Johnson,  NRSC 
director  Heubusch  denied  breaking 
any  agreement  with  PMR.  He  said  the 
GOP  group  had  pledged  not  to  release 
its  poll  numbers  until  Lee  Newspapers 
published  its  poll  findings  and  kept 
that  promise. 

Heubusch  said  NRSC  even  asked 
the  Lee  papers  when  they  would  be 
running  their  story  —  “an  extra  effort 
on  our  part  to  ensure  we  did  not  pre¬ 
empt  the  poll  story  that  Lee  ran 
through  Montana.” 

Heubusch  defended  the  Republi¬ 
cans’  interpretation  of  the  survey  fig¬ 
ures,  adding:  “To  Sen.  Baucus  and  his 
pollster,  we  say,  ‘Don’t  blame  the 
polling  firm,  Lee  Newspapers  or  the 
Republicans  for  your  bad  poll  numbers; 
blame  your  liberal  record.’” 

Gordon  Hensley,  NRSC’s  communi¬ 
cations  director,  told  E&P  its  press  re¬ 
lease  was  timed  to  coincide  with  the 
publication  cycle  of  the  Lee  papers. 
That’s  just  good,  aggressive  public  rela¬ 
tions,”  he  said.  “Timing  is  crucial  in 
political  campaigns.” 

However,  Wesnick  said:  “We  got  hit 
right  between  the  eyes.  He  [Ali]  should 
not  have  allowed  anyone  to  piggyback 
on  our  poll.  Obviously,  we  got  burned, 
but  so  did  PMR.” 

The  editor  said  he  and  the  editors  of 
the  other  three  Lee  papers  will  meet 
soon  to  discuss  whether  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  employ  PMR. 

Billings  Gazette  publisher  Wayne 
Schile  said  that  “it  is  not  unusual  for 
pollsters  to  load  a  second  organization 
onto  the  poll  of  the  original  client  to 
cut  costs  for  the  latter. 


What  the  Montana  newspapers  didn’t 
know  was  the  fact  that  the  polling  firm 
let  the  National  Republican  Senatorial 
Committee  (NRSC)  headed  by 
Sen.  Alfonse  D’Amato  (R-N.Y.J, 
above,  add  its  own  questions  to  the  list 
—  questions  that  appeared  to  have  a 
QOP  spin. 


“But  we  were  not  told  that  the  Re¬ 
publicans  were  piggybacking  on  our 
questionnaire,  and  how  its  results 
would  be  used,”  Schile  went  on. 

Reached  by  phone,  Ali  said  he  was 
“pissed  off”  by  the  reaction  of  the 
Montana  papers,  Baucus’  pollster  and 
the  DSCC  to  the  poll. 

“I’m  not  anybody’s  punching  bag,” 
he  continued.  “Sure,  1  was  mad  about 
the  press  release,  and  the  Lee  news¬ 
papers  have  a  right  to  be  mad  about  it. 
But  how  on  earth  anybody  could  think 
that  the  Lee  results  were  skewed  by  the 
Republican  questions  is  beyond  me. 
There  was  nothing  deceitful.  1  don’t 
give  a  damn  who  wins  in  Montana.  1 
live  in  Maryland.” 

Ali  said  his  organization,  whose 
clients  include  Thomson  newspapers, 
the  Baltimore  Sun,  Honolulu  Star-Bul¬ 
letin,  San  Francisco  Examiner  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  papers  and  broadcasters,  of¬ 
ten  piggybacks  one  customer’s  poll  on 
another’s  but  always  informs  the  first 
client  of  the  fact. 

“Who  the  second  client  is  is  none  of 
their  business,”  he  added.  Ali  asserted 
that  piggybacking  is  a  common  prac¬ 
tice  among  pollsters. 

“It  helps  pay  the  bill  for  the  first 
client,”  he  explained.  “If  any  poll  com¬ 
pany  tells  you  differently,  they’re  either 
liars  or  they’re  not  making  phone 
calls,”  he  said.  “This  is  a  business.  I’m 


not  in  it  for  the  good  of  mankind.” 

Ali  defended  the  fairness  of  the 
GOP  question  about  Baucus’  perfor¬ 
mance,  but  allowed  that  another  ques¬ 
tion  about  whether  respondents  would 
vote  for  “any  other”  candidate  besides 
Baucus  could  be  construed  as  slanted. 
“After  all,  God  could  be  running 
against  him,”  he  reasoned. 

Frank  Newport,  editor  in  chief  of 
the  Gallup  Organization  and  a  board 
member  of  the  National  Council  on 
Public  Polls,  said  Gallup’s  policy  is  not 
to  piggyback  questions  without  the 
agreement  of  the  initial  client. 

“But,”  he  went  on,  “the  more  impor¬ 
tant  question  is.  Was  the  integrity  of 
the  results  reported  to  Montana  read¬ 
ers  compromised  in  any  way?”  Normal¬ 
ly,  Newport  said,  questions  that  follow 
the  original  questions  do  not  affect  the 
first  set. 

“The  questions  likely  to  be  compro¬ 
mised  are  the  second  set,  because  the 
respondent  has  been  carried  through 
the  first  ones,”  he  said.  “But  the  whole 
act  of  whether  you  piggyback  questions 
on  a  marketing  research  poll  is  more  of 
a  business  or  ethical  issue  —  not  a 
matter  that  affects  the  results.” 

Newport  said  he  does  not  believe 
there  is  a  generally  accepted  policy 
among  pollsters  on  piggybacking. 

“Each  firm  would  make  its  own  poli¬ 
cy,”  he  stated.  “We  definitely  would  tell 
the  client  that  ‘at  no  cost  to  you  we 
are  going  to  ask  some  questions  of  our 
own’  and  get  his  permission.” 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  client  wants 
a  “stand-alone”  survey  and  is  willing  to 
pay  the  extra  amount  for  it,  that  is  his 
option,  Newport  said. 

Wayne  Danielson  of  the  department 
of  journalism  at  the  University  of 
Texas,  which  conducts  the  Texas  Poll 
for  Harte-Hanks  Communications  Inc., 
said  the  arrangement  includes  an  un¬ 
derstanding  that  the  poll  does  not 
work  for  any  political  organization. 

However,  he  said,  a  survey  for  Harte- 
Hanks  newspapers  may  include  re¬ 
search  questions  for  a  university  de¬ 
partment  such  as  political  science. 

“But  we  always  consult  Harte-Hanks 
first  to  let  them  know  what’s  going  in 
the  poll  and  where  it’s  coming  from,” 
Danielson  said. 

Danielson,  chairman  of  the  universi¬ 
ty’s  Office  of  Survey  Research,  said,  “if 
the  Montana  papers  were  not  told  in 
advance  of  the  Republican  addition  to 
its  poll,  I  can  understand  why  they  are 
upset.” 
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From  Curiosity 
To  Wide 
Acceptance 

In  one  year,  newspaper  purchasing  managers  have  changed 
their  tune  about  the  use  of  procurement  cards 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

JUST  A  YEAR  ago,  newspaper  pur¬ 
chasing  managers  were  furiously  debat¬ 
ing  the  very  idea  of  procurement  cards. 

Now,  these  credit  cards  are  all  the 
rage. 

Many  once-skeptical  newspapers  are 
experimenting  with  the  cards  —  and 
some  big  chains  are  jumping  in  with 
both  feet. 

For  instance,  in  the  past  few  months 
Scripps  Howard  and  Knight-Ridder 
have  introduced  the  cards  at  all  their 
newspapers.  The  New  York  Times  uses 
procurement  cards.  So  does  Newsday 
—  and  its  parent,  Times-Mirror,  is  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  the  cards  at  the  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

“This  thing  is  exploding,”  said  David 
Smith,  purchasing  manager  of  the 
Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade. 

Smith  exemplifies  the  enthusiasm 
many  newspaper  purchasing  executives 
have  about  procurement  cards.  The 
Blade  does  not  have  its  procurement 
card  system  up  and  running  yet  —  but 
Smith  helped  lead  a  panel  discussion 
on  the  subject  at  the  recent  Newspaper 
Purchasing  Management  Association’s 
(NPMA)  38th  annual  conference  in 
Cincinnati. 

And  Smith  is  practically  an  evange¬ 
list  as  he  tries  to  get  suppliers  to  the 
Blade  to  join  the  Mellon  Bank 
MasterCard  procurement  card  system. 

“What  I’ve  been  telling  them  is  that 
this  is  a  new  program.  You  may  not 
have  heard  of  it  —  but  in  the  next  two 
years  this  thing  is  really  going  to  ex¬ 
plode,”  Smith  told  NPMA  members. 

Smith  was  not  exactly  preaching  to 
the  choir  at  NPMA  —  but  the  pur¬ 
chasing  executives  clearly  were  more 
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favorably  disposed  to  the  cards  than 
they  were  only  a  year  ago.  Procurement 
cards  are  like  the  travel  and  entertain¬ 
ment  (T&.E)  cards  issued  by  American 
Express,  but  can  be  limited  to  particu¬ 
lar  categories  of  purchases. 

Depending  on  the  issuer’s  require¬ 
ments,  vendors  may  need  to  sign  up  in 
order  to  be  paid  for  purchases  made  on 
the  cards,  even  if  the  vendor  already 
accepts  a  consumer  bank  card  or  T&E 
card. 

At  the  1994  NPMA  conference,  the 
debate  between  procurement  card  en¬ 
thusiasts  and  skeptics  was  as  close  to 
stormy  as  a  purchasing  manager’s  con¬ 
vention  is  ever  likely  to  get.  Enthusi¬ 


asts  saw  the  card  as  a  way  of  ridding 
themselves  of  time-consuming  and  ex¬ 
pensive  paperwork,  especially  for  small 
orders. 

When  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News 
Sentinel  studied  its  purchasing  order 
situation,  it  discovered  that  fully  92% 
of  all  the  checks  it  wrote  were  for 
amounts  under  $1,000.  Yet  those 
checks  amounted  to  just  23%  of  total 
dollars  spent,  said  News  Sentinel  pur¬ 
chasing  manager  Sandra  Zachary. 

“Maybe  we  really  were  spending  too 
much  time  on  the  small  stuff,”  she  said. 

Skeptics,  though,  fretted  about 
handing  a  blank  check  to  employees. 
Some  worried,  too,  that  the  purchasing 


department  would  lose  control  of  pur¬ 
chasing. 

This  year,  however,  enthusiasts  were 
in  the  ascendancy  —  and  now  had 
some  hard  data  on  their  side. 

At  Newsday,  for  example,  introduc¬ 
ing  procurement  cards  has  dropped  the 
number  of  purchase  orders  by  20%, 
said  purchasing  manager  Donald 
Woodworth.  The  number  of  requisi¬ 
tions  that  once  had  to  be  processed  by 
the  purchasing  department  dropped  by 
22%,  he  added. 

Procurement  cards  also  free  up  pur¬ 
chasing  executives  to  concentrate  on 
more  important  work,  users  say. 

At  the  News  Sentinel,  for  example. 


purchasing  manager  Zachary’s  time 
spent  on  purchasing  fell  from  20%  of 
her  workday  to  just  7%. 

Even  in  their  infancy,  procurement 
cards  have  reduced  head  counts. 

Michael  Kelly  of  Philadelphia  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  credits  the  cards  for  the 
elimination  of  one  of  the  purchasing 
department’s  three  full-time  employees. 

At  the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain 
News,  the  number  of  buyers  dropped 
from  four  to  two.  One  reason  for  the 
decline  was  the  adoption  of  procure¬ 
ment  cards,  said  purchasing  manager 
Theresa  Sinner.  Procurement  cards 
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Many  once-skeptical  newspapers  are  experimenting 
with  procurement  cards  —  and  some  big  chains  are 
jumping  in  with  both  feet. 


Racial  Strife 
At  Newsday? 

Sports  copy  editor’s  firing  was  based  on  anonymous  accusation 
that  he  made  a  racist  remark  about  a  minority  hire,  but 
black  employees  contend  the  sports  department  environment 
has  long  been  uncomfortable  for  minorities  and  women 


by  Allan  Wolper 

THE  NEWSDAY  SPORTS  copy  edi¬ 
tors  stood  around  their  computer  ter¬ 
minals  gossiping  about  a  minority 
trainee  who  was  about  to  join  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Eric  Compton  and  a  colleague,  Nor¬ 
man  Cohen,  wondered  how  sensitive 
the  new  hire,  a  Native  American, 
would  be  to  the  raucous  atmosphere  of 
the  copy  desk. 

One  thing  was  certain.  Cohen 
wouldn’t  be  wearing  his  Chicago  Black- 
hawks  jersey  to  the  office  anymore. 

Afterward,  someone  who  overheard 
them  talking  wrote  an  unsigned  letter 
to  sports  editor  Steve  Ruinsky,  accus¬ 
ing  Compton  of  making  “disparaging, 
racist  remarks”  about  the  new  hire. 

The  anonymous  letter  writer  said 
Compton  had  told  Cohen  to  wear  his 
Chicago  Blackhawks  hockey  jersey,  as 
a  way  of  taunting  the  trainee. 

Compton  insisted  it  was  the  other 
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offended  by  it. 

The  unidentified  witness  also  al¬ 
leged  that  Compton  had  predicted  the 


“In  the  employer’s  pursuit  of  its  noble  goal  of 
social  diversity  and  harmony,  it  has  allowed  no 
room  whatsoever  for  people  who  might  from  time 
to  time  suffer  lapses  from  perfect  social  awareness 
in  a  culturally  evolving  workplace,”  Goldfarb  said. 


way  around,  saying  he  cautioned  Co¬ 
hen  against  wearing  his  Blackhawks 
outfit  because  the  intern  might  be 


Wolper,  professor  of  journalism  at 
Rutgers  University,  Newark,  N.J., 
covers  campus  journalism  for  E&P. 


trainee  would  probably  be  “some  19- 
year-old  Chaka  Khan”  before  learning 
he  was  a  Native  American. 

Compton,  who  said  he  had  never 
heard  of  the  African-American  rock 
star,  denied  making  the  comment. 

A  month  later,  Newsday  fired 


Compton.  The  newspaper  told  him  he 
would  not  get  the  estimated  $27,000  in 
severance  pay  he  had  expected  because 
he  was  fired  for  cause. 

Compton,  44,  demanded  to  know 
the  name  of  the  person  making  the 
charges  against  him,  but  Newsday  re¬ 
fused  to  tell  him,  saying  its  policy  was 
to  protect  employees  who  reported  al¬ 
leged  misconduct. 

The  dispute  then  moved  to  the  New 
York  State  Unemployment  Insurance 
Appeal  Board  offices  in  Hauppauge, 
N.Y.,  where  Compton  had  filed  a  claim 
as  a  first  step  to  win  back  the  job  he 
had  held  for  11  years. 

Newsday  pointed  out  that  Compton 
had  been  suspended  once  before  for  us¬ 
ing  racially  offensive  language  and  it 
asked  the  unemployment  board  to  deny 
his  claim. 

But  Cohen  supported  Compton’s  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Blackhawks  incident,  as 
did  other  copy  desk  editors. 

Newsday  offered  the  anonymous  let¬ 
ter  as  evidence  of  Compton’s  alleged 
misconduct,  but  never  identified  the 
writer  or  asked  that  person  to  testify  at 
the  hearing. 


The  decision 

On  April  7,  the  state  board  ruled 
Compton  was  entitled  to  unemploy¬ 
ment  benefits  and  criticized  Newsday 
for  firing  him. 

“The  credible  evidence  establishes 
that  the  claimant  has  not  made  the  ut¬ 
terances  attributed  to  him  by  the  em¬ 
ployer,”  ruled  Administrative  Law  Judge 
Eugene  Goldfarb. 

Compton  should  not  have  been  fired 
in  any  case,  Goldfarb  said. 

“In  the  employer’s  pursuit  of  its  noble 
goal  of  social  diversity  and  harmony,  it 
has  allowed  no  room  whatsoever  for 
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people  who  might  from  time  to  time 
suffer  lapses  from  perfect  social  aware¬ 
ness  in  a  culturally  evolving  workplace,” 
Goldfarb  said. 

Robert  Keane,  assistant  managing 
editor  for  administration  for  Newsday, 
refused  to  discuss  the  decision. 

“We  will  appeal,”  Keane  said  in  a 
telephone  interview. 

Compton  was  surprised  by  Newsday's 
reaction. 

“1  never  said  what  they  said  I  said,” 
he  complained.  “I’d  take  a  lie  detector 
test  to  show  it.  This  has  been  hell  for 
me.  I  loved  working  at  Newsday." 

Sports  desk  reaction 

The  sports  staffers  were  taken  aback 
by  Compton’s  dismissal,  noting  he  was 
one  of  the  best  copy  editors  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Mike  Lupica,  Newsday's  $675,000-a- 
year  sports  columnist,  was  one  of  those 
who  tried  to  get  the  newspaper  to  re¬ 
verse  its  decision. 

“I  told  them  that  he  was  a  terrific  ed¬ 
itor,  and  I  hated  to  lose  him,”  Lupica  re¬ 
called.  “He’s  got  a  sensibility  about 
sports  that  I  thought  was  pretty  smart.” 

White  staffers  said  the  Compton  case 
was  a  prime  example  of  someone  being 
punished  for  what  they  said  instead  of 
what  they  did. 

“Newsday  was  his  life,”  said  one 
staffer,  who  asked  not  to  be  identified 
for  fear  of  being  fired.  “They  had  him 
working  six  days  a  week.  If  he  was  cre¬ 
ating  such  a  hostile  environment,  why 
did  they  have  him  work  so  much? 

“Even  if  he  had  said  what  they  said 
he  said,  firing  him  was  extreme.  I’ve 
heard  a  lot  worse  during  the  time  I’ve 
been  here.” 

The  intern 

But  editors  in  charge  of  Newsday’s 
Minority  Editorial  Training  Program, 
known  as  METPRO,  refused  until  last 
fall  to  assign  any  of  the  trainees  to  the 
sports  department. 

“John  McCinn  was  the  first  one  they 
had  ever  sent  to  us,”  said  Gregory  D. 
Clay,  an  African-American  sports  copy 
editor,  referring  to  the  intern  Compton 
was  accused  of  maligning.  “Why?  Be¬ 
cause  sports  had  such  a  hostile  reputa¬ 
tion.” 

Management  sources  confirmed  that 
the  Newsday  METPRO  editors,  who 
ran  the  six-year-old  program,  would  not 
allow  any  women  or  minorities  to  work 
in  the  sports  department. 

“We  had  been  pleading  with  them 


Eric  Compton  was  fired  from  the  News- 
day  sports  copy  desk  on  the  basis  of 
anonymous  allegations  about  racial 
jokes.  The  charges  were  unsubstantiat¬ 
ed  in  a  state  hearing. 


for  years  to  send  us  someone,”  said  a 
white  editor.  “Their  refusal  to  do  so  just 
compounded  the  tension  here.” 

Clay  said  that  McGinn,  who  is  half 
Native  American  and  half  Irish,  was 
chosen  because  he  was  big  and  strong 
and  would  not  be  intimidated  by  the 
copy  desk  razzing. 

“He  was  under  intense  pressure,” 
Clay  continued.  “When  Compton  was 
fired,  they  held  up  his  appointment  for 
three  weeks.” 


McGinn,  who  resigned  in  early  May, 
a  month  before  his  nine-month  train¬ 
ing  program  was  scheduled  to  end,  po¬ 
litely  refused  to  discuss  his  tenure  at 
Newsday. 

“I  don’t  think  I  should  say  anything 
until  I  talk  to  my  bosses,”  he  said  before 
he  left. 

Pam  Robinson,  director  of  the  MET- 
PRO/Editing  program,  said  she  was 


“sorry  that  John  had  left.” 

NABJ  monitor 

The  National  Association  of  Black 
Journalists  (NABJ)  applauded  Comp¬ 
ton’s  firing,  saying  it  was  an  important 
step  to  ensure  a  positive  work  situation 
for  journalists  of  color. 

“We  are  satisfied  that  he  was  fired,” 
said  Dorothy  Gilliam,  president  of 
NABJ.  “We  are  monitoring  the  situation 
to  see  what  will  happen  if  the  case  goes 
to  arbitration.  We  want  to  see  whether 
they  will  give  him  his  job  back.” 

Gilliam,  a  journalist  with  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  said  an  NABJ  survey  last 
year  indicated  that  racial  remarks  were 
often  cited  as  reasons  for  an  unhealthy 
work  environment. 

Racial  atmosphere 

African-American  writers  and  white 
editors  generally  agreed  the  Newsday 
sports  department  had  long  been  a  stage 
for  ethnic,  racial,  religious  and  sexist 
jokes. 

“We  made  fun  of  everyone,  and  it 
was  taken  that  way,”  said  one  editor. 
“No  one  was  spared,  including  Russian 
hockey  players.” 

But  many  of  those  jokes  apparently 
offended  the  African-American  writers 
who  worked  there,  even  though  they 
did  not  say  anything  when  they  oc¬ 
curred. 

“It  was  just  a  very  uncomfortable  at¬ 
mosphere  for  the  few  blacks  and 
women  at  the  desk,”  said  David  Steele, 
the  New  York  Knicks  beat  writer  who 


once  worked  at  the  copy  desk.  “People 
would  get  on  the  black  writers,  but  no 
one  would  say  anything  about  the 
white  writers.” 

Steele  said  Compton  was  one  of  the 
editors  who  was  excessively  critical  of 
the  black  journalists. 

“A  lot  of  the  times  I  would  be  rolling 
my  eyes  and  gritting  my  teeth,”  Steele 
said.  “Is  this  the  way  it’s  going  to  be 


“It  was  just  a  very  uncomfortable  atmosphere  for 
the  few  blacks  and  women  at  the  desk,”  said  David 
Steele,  the  New  York  Knicks  beat  writer  who  once 
worked  at  the  copy  desk.  “People  would  get  on  the 
black  writers,  but  no  one  would  say  anything 
about  the  white  writers.” 
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here?  I  couldn’t  wait  until  the  last  edi¬ 
tion.  1  wish  I  had  said  some  of  these 
things  before.  Now  the  guy  is  fighting 
for  his  job.” 

Steele  and  other  blacks  who  have 
worked  at  Newsday  are  now  concerned 
that  the  internal  racial  bickering  might 
affect  the  newspaper’s  sterling  sports 
journalism  reputation. 

“We  have  the  best  sportswriters  in 
the  country,”  Steele  said.  “I  hope  it’s 
not  hurt  by  all  this.” 

Tense  sports  department 

The  Compton  firing  has  roiled  a 
sports  department  with  a  testy  history 
of  racism  charges  and  counterclaims  of 
black  and  gender  favoritism  in  hiring. 

African-American  journalists  com¬ 
plain  that  Newsday's  national  reputa¬ 
tion  for  attracting  and  retaining  black 
sports  journalists  has  been  overrated. 

“There  are  two  perceptions  of  News- 
day,"  said  Steele.  “People  see  Newsday's 
name  at  minority  job  fairs  and  minority 
conferences,  and  they  say,  they  really 
are  into  diversity. 

“But  they  also  see  the  small  number 
of  us  at  the  paper  and  they  know,” 
Steele  continued.  “The  reason  a  lot  of 
this  is  taking  place  is  because  some 
black  people  are  refusing  to  come  to 
work  here.  So  they  are  taking  a  close 
look  at  the  desk.” 

Steele  said  that  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  just  five  of  the  65  sports 
staffers  were  African-American. 

Les  Payne,  an  assistant  managing  ed¬ 
itor  and  the  highest-ranking  African 
American  on  the  paper,  said  he  has 
long  complained  about  the  sports  de¬ 
partment’s  hiring  practices. 

“1  raised  that  issue  with  Newsday 
sports  editors  on  numerous  occasions,” 
Payne  said.  “They  would  say  they 
couldn’t  find  people.  1  would  say  they 
weren’t  trying  hard  enough.  At  one 
point  in  the  ’80s,  we  had  about  two 
blacks  out  of  a  staff  of  60  in  the  depart¬ 
ment.” 

Ruinsky,  assistant  managing  editor  in 
charge  of  sports,  said  Newsday  was 
committed  to  diversifying  its  sports  de¬ 
partment. 

“The  perception  that  we  are  not  is 
wrong,”  said  Ruinsky,  who  spent  a  week 
at  the  NABJ’s  convention  recruiting 
African  Americans.  “There  are  people 
out  there  who  say,  ‘don’t  work  at  News- 
day,’  but  we  have  net  had  any  problem 
recruiting  good  writers.” 

Newsday  hired  two  African  Ameri¬ 
cans  for  its  sports  department  after 
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Les  Payne,  an  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  and  the  highest-ranking  African 
American  on  the  paper,  said  he  has 
long  complained  about  the  sports 
department’s  hiring  practices. 


Compton  was  fired  —  Rob  Parker,  a 
columnist  from  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
and  Sylvia  King,  a  former  copy  editor 
from  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitu¬ 
tion. 

Thomas  Torrence,  another  copy  edi- 


Qregory  D.  Clay,  above,  a  Newsday 
sports  copy  editor,  said  McQinn,  who  is 
half  Native  American  and  half  Irish, 
was  chosen  because  he  was  big  and 
strong  and  would  not  be  intimidated  by 
the  copy  desk  razzing. 


tor  from  the  Charlotte  Observer,  turned 
down  a  job  at  Newsday  after  a  two-week 
tryout. 

“He  said  he  couldn't  deal  with  the 
racial  climate  here,”  said  a  source. 

Another  perspective 

Newsday  sports  staffers  say  the  news¬ 
paper’s  preoccupation  with  hiring  and 
promoting  women  and  blacks  has  af¬ 
fected  the  upward  mobility  of  white 
male  writers  and  editors. 

That  perception  was  so  strong  that 
Jim  Toedtman,  then  the  sports  editor, 
called  a  meeting  in  the  summer  of  1993 
to  clear  the  air. 

“It  was  a  meeting  for  white  men,”  said 
one  staffer  sarcastically.  “Toedtman 
read  something  about  how  Newsday 
hired  and  promoted  people  without  re¬ 
gard  to  race  or  gender.  It  was  pure  bull¬ 
shit.” 

But  another  person  who  attended 
said  that  anyone  was  allowed  to  sit  in. 

“Jim  said  that  anyone  could  attend,” 
said  a  staffer.  “There  was  one  woman 
there.  And  about  15  white  males.” 

Toedtman,  now  the  Newsday  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  chief,  said  he  called  the 
meeting  to  set  the  record  straight  on 
the  paper’s  recruiting  goals. 

“I  wanted  to  discuss  professional  con¬ 
duct,”  he  said.  “I  wanted  them  to  know 
we  wanted  to  bring  in  women  and  mi¬ 
norities.” 

Toedtman  said  Newsday  did  not  hire 
any  black  journalists  between  1990  and 
1993.  “This  meeting  was  held  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  that,”  he  said.  “Was  it  spir¬ 
ited?  Yes.” 

Sources  say  Toedtman  was  concerned 
because  black  sports  journalists  had  told 
their  colleagues  not  to  work  at  News- 
day.  “Jim  wanted  to  do  something  to 
end  that  boycott,”  the  source  said. 

Still,  staffers  said  it  has  since  become 
dangerous  to  complain  about  alleged  af¬ 
firmative  action  promotions  or  appoint¬ 
ments. 

Gerry  Monigan,  a  copy  editor  who 
covered  sports  at  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  before  being  hired  at  Newsday, 
was  transferred  to  the  news  copy  desk 
after  protesting  about  the  paper’s  pro¬ 
motion  policy. 

“Gerry  kept  asking  why  jobs  were  not 
being  posted,  and  why  woman  with  less 
experience  than  he  had  were  getting 
the  sports  beat  jobs,”  a  member  of  the 
sports  staff  complained. 

Ruinsky  said  Monigan’s  transfer  had 
nothing  to  do  with  any  complaints  that 
he  had  made. 
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“We  transfer  people  all  the  time,”  he 
said. 

The  Parker  flap 

Compton’s  firing  last  Jan.  18  was  fol¬ 
lowed  two  months  later  by  the  hiring  of 
Parker  as  Neivsday’s  first  African-Amer¬ 
ican  general  sports  columnist. 

Parker,  31,  is  a  native  New  Yorker 
who  had  covered  professional  basket¬ 
ball  for  the  New  York  Daily  News  be¬ 
fore  getting  his  own  sports  column  at 
the  Detroit  Free  Press. 

His  appointment,  under  normal  con¬ 
ditions,  would  not  have  received  any 
negative  reaction. 

Parker  started  at  Newsday  on  April 
10,  one  month  after  he  was  suspended 
for  a  day  for  making  a  joke  on  a  radio 
program  he  co-hosted  with  Mike  Stone, 
on  WDFN-AM,  the  Detroit  all-sports 
radio  station. 

“We  were  going  on  about  people  who 
talked  to  each  other  on  a  cyberspace 
page  they  had  in  the  Free  Press,”  Stone 
recalled.  “People  were  pretending  to  be 
cats.  They  were  saying  things  like, 
‘Change  my  litter.’  1  told  them  to  get  a 
life. 

“Then  Rob  said,  ‘Everyone  needs  a 
little  pussy  once  in  a  while.’  As  soon  as 
he  said  it,  he  explained,  ‘I’m  talking 
about  cats.’  But  it  was  too  late.” 

The  Free  Press  ran  a  short  story  on 
March  20  about  Parker’s  suspension,  in¬ 
cluding  his  apology:  “I  was  trying  to  be 
funny  and  said  something  stupid.  I’m 
sorry.” 

Parker  said  in  an  interview  that  his 
failed  attempt  at  humor  in  Detroit 
should  not  be  compared  to  what  Comp¬ 
ton  had  said. 

“1  can’t  see  how  the  two  are  related,” 
Parker  said.  “I  can’t  see  how  what  I  said 
in  Detroit  has  anything  do  with  Comp¬ 
ton’s  behavior.” 

Double  standard? 

White  sports  staffers  said  Newsday 
was  practicing  a  double  standard  by  hir¬ 
ing  Parker  after  firing  Compton. 

Ruinsky,  the  Newsday  sports  editor, 
said  the  Compton  case  and  the  Parker 
appointment  were  two  separate  inci¬ 
dents. 

“There  was  no  double  standard 
there,”  said  Ruinsky.  “If  it  had  happened 
on  Newsday’s  watch,  it  would  have 
been  dealt  with  comparable  to  any  oth¬ 
er  employee.  But  it  did  not.” 

Keane,  the  Newsday  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  agreed.  “Rob  made  an  isolat¬ 
ed  remark  for  which  he  has  apologized. 


while  Compton  was  someone  with  a 
pattern  of  unacceptable  behavior,”  he 
said. 

Keane  was  referring  to  the  fact  that 
Compton  was  suspended  in  December 
1993  for  three  days  after  he  showed  a 
woman  colleague  a  trading  card  of  a 
black  wrestler  with  Les  Payne’s  name  on 
it. 

Carol  Hutchinson,  the  woman  to 
whom  Compton  gave  the  card,  said  she 
was  offended  as  soon  as  she  saw  it. 

“Eric  said  something  like  ‘Les  Payne’s 
job  was  open,’  and  he  pulled  out  a  card 
showing  someone  with  an  African 
spear,”  said  Hutchinson,  now  a  copy  ed¬ 
itor  with  the  Washington  Post.  “He  said, 
‘You’re  not  laughing,’  and  then  put  it 
away.” 

Hutchinson  said  she  told  the  story  to 
some  other  Newsday  editors  who  sug¬ 


gested  that  she  file  a  complaint,  which 
she  did.  “I  didn’t  go  back  to  sports  after 
that,”  she  said. 

Payne  said  he  learned  of  the  incident 
after  Compton  was  suspended. 

“I  didn’t  take  personal  offense  at  the 
time,”  he  recalled.  “But  I  thought  he 
was  stereotyping  an  editor  at  Newsday 
to  others  in  the  sports  department.” 

Compton  said  he  simply  was  match¬ 
ing  editors  to  wrestlers  and  had  also 
made  up  phony  cards  of  Steve 
Matthews  and  Marshall  Lubin,  two 
white  sports  department  employees. 

“1  showed  the  cards  to  about  seven 
people,”  Compton  said.  “I  kept  them  in 
my  drawer.  They  had  been  there  for 
years.  I  tried  to  tell  Barbara  Sanchez,  in 
Human  Resources,  that  I  had  cards  of 
white  editors,  but  she  didn’t  want  to 
know  about  it.” 

Compton  said  he  wrote  a  letter  of 
apology  to  Sanchez  and  offered  to  write 
one  to  both  Payne  and  Hutchinson,  but 
was  told  it  was  unnecessary. 

Sanchez’  office  referred  all  calls  to 
Chiara  Coletti,  Newsday  vice  president 
of  public  affairs.  “I  am  sorry,  but  we 
cannot  comment  on  a  case  that  is  being 
litigated,”  Coletti  said. 

Compton’s  colleagues  say  his  comic 
wrestling  cards  were  typical  of  his  sense 
of  humor.  “It  was  just  another  Eric 


joke,”  said  one. 

His  penchant  for  parody  was  devel¬ 
oped,  they  say,  during  a  one-year  stint 
writing  a  column  for  the  New  York  Dai¬ 
ly  News  in  which  he  was  identified  only 
as  “The  Nose.” 

The  state  unemployment  board  said 
in  its  decision  to  award  Compton  un¬ 
employment  benefits  that  the  wrestling- 
card  incident  “was  an  attempt  to  bring 
self-deprecating  humor  to  the  work¬ 
place.” 

Present  and  former  African-Ameri¬ 
can  staffers  say  the  worst  example  of  in¬ 
sensitivity  occurred  at  Newsday  nearly 
eight  years  ago  at  a  Christmas  party,  af¬ 
ter  a  black  teenager  had  been  fatally 
shot  in  a  racial  incident  in  Brooklyn. 

“Richard  Sandler,  who  was  the  sports 
editor  at  that  time,  went  over  to  G.D. 
Clay  and  said,  ‘We  have  plenty  of  chick¬ 


any  watermelons  for  you.’  G.D.  just 
walked  right  out  of  there,”  said  Leon 
Carter,  a  New  York  Daily  News  sports 
copy  editor  and  a  former  Newsday  copy 
desk  staffer. 

George  D.  Clay  confirmed  the  inci¬ 
dent,  saying,  “1  was  the  only  black. 
People  don’t  understand.  If  someone 
tells  me  that,  it  is  tantamount  to  call¬ 
ing  me  a  nigger.  He  would  not  have 
told  a  white  person  that.  He  didn’t  of¬ 
fer  me  an  apology  right  away.  I  had  to 
go  back  and  get  one.  Then  he  became 
remorseful.” 

But  Clay  and  Carter,  national  chair 
of  the  NABj  Sports  Task  Force,  said  the 
irony  of  the  remark  was  Sandler’s  excel¬ 
lent  record  in  recruiting  women  and 
blacks  to  Newsday. 

“He  did  a  lot  for  diversity,”  Carter 
said.  “And  he  apologized.  But  the  paper 
should  have  put  people  on  notice  then 
that  comments  of  that  nature  would  not 
be  tolerated.  It  opened  the  door  for  peo¬ 
ple  to  say  whatever  they  wanted  and 
apologize  afterward.” 

Sandler  was  Newsday  sports  editor 
from  1973  until  he  died  in  1989.  He  was 
posthumously  named  the  winner  of  the 
1995  Red  Smith  Award,  which  is  given 
by  the  past  presidents  of  the  Associated 
Press  Sports  Editors. 


Toedtman  convened  a  meeting  because  Newsday 
did  not  hire  any  black  journalists  between 
1990  and  1993. 


en,  but  we’re  sorry  to  say,  we  don’t  have 
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Arbitration  next 

The  next  stage  of  the  dispute  will  be 
played  out  at  a  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  arbitration  hearing  that 
will  include  some  of  the  same  people 
who  testified  for  Compton  at  the  unem¬ 
ployment  hearing. 

That  group  will  include  Norman  Co¬ 
hen  and  Kevin  Mattimore,  as  well  as 
three  sports  editors,  Jeff  Weinberg, 
Marty  Houk  and  Alexander  Kimball,  all 
of  whom  were  subpoenaed. 

The  anonymous  letter  that  was  used 
as  evidence  to  fire  Compton  also  result¬ 
ed  in  the  one-day  suspension  of  Barry 
Hauptman,  a  paginator. 

Hauptman  was  suspended  after  ad¬ 
mitting  that  he  jokingly  told  a  colleague 
that  the  sports  staff  had  a  “powwow” 
about  the  new  Native  American 
trainee,  John  McGinn. 

“The  ironic  thing  about  this  whole 
thing  is  that  everyone  loves  John,”  said 
one  staffer.  “He’s  a  wonderful  kid  and  is 
going  to  do  real  well  here.  He  said  that 
he’s  half  Indian  and  half  Irish,  and  that 
none  of  the  stuff  bothers  him.” 

What  does  McGinn  think  about  the 
commotion? 

“1  don’t  think  1  can  say  anything  un¬ 
til  1  talk  to  my  boss,”  he  said. 

Compton  said  he  would  prefer  that 
his  case  not  go  to  arbitration: 

“We’re  going  to  have  a  lot  of  friends 
testifying  against  each  other,”  he  said. 
“It  was  one  of  the  reasons  I  was  willing 
to  take  my  severance  and  leave.  I  didn’t 
want  anyone  to  get  hurt.” 

Media  racial  bias 
examined  in  guide 

SAN  FRANCISCO  STATE  Universi¬ 
ty’s  Center  for  Integration  and  Improve¬ 
ment  in  Journalism  has  published  a 
guide  for  journalism  teachers  on  racial 
bias  in  the  news  media. 

“Teaching  Diversity:  The  News 
Watch  Guide  for  Journalism  Educators” 
addresses  such  topics  in  reporting  on 
minorities  as  stereotyping,  offensive 
headlines  and  ethics. 

The  guide  accompanies  a  special  edi¬ 
tion  of  “News  Watch:  A  Critical  Look 
at  Coverage  of  People  of  Color,”  a  study 
released  at  Unity  ’94. 

Copies  are  available  free  of  charge  to 
university  and  high-school  journalism 
educators  through  the  center,  1600 
Holloway  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
94132.  The  center  requests  $2.25  per  or¬ 
der  for  shipping  and  postage. 


Black  media  found 
news  in  Newsday^s 
racial  problems 

Scrutiny  on  the  sports  department 


by  Allan  Wolper 

THE  TURMOIL  IN  Nemday’s  sports 
department  has  been  reported  in  two 
African-American  newsletters  and  in  a 
newspaper  column  by  a  black  colum¬ 
nist. 

But  none  of  the  stories  has  identi¬ 
fied  Eric  Compton  as  the  copy  editor 
who  lost  his  job. 

Melanie  Eversley  wrote  the  first  and 
most  comprehensive  account  of  the 
racially  based  employment  conflict  in 
the  March  NABJ  Journal,  the  newslet¬ 
ter  of  the  National  Association  of 
Black  Journalists. 

Eversley,  the  multicultural  writer  for 
the  Asbury  Park  Press,  Neptune,  N.J., 


“Obviously,  Newsday  wants  to  make 
a  statement  on  affirmative  action,  and 
while  that  is  laudable,  they  somehow 
got  the  wrong  person  involved,” 
Matthews  told  NABJ’s  newsletter. 

The  spring  issue  of  NABJ’s  task  force 
newsletter  noted  Compton’s  firing  in 
the  middle  of  a  story  on  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Rob  Parker  as  Newsday’s  first 
African-American  sports  columnist. 

“Parker’s  hiring  comes  at  a  time 
when  Newsday’s  sports  department  is 
being  heavily  scrutinized,”  said  the  arti¬ 
cle  by  Michael  Terry  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times.  “A  white  copy  editor  was  re¬ 
cently  fired  for  allegedly  making  racial 
remarks.” 

Parker  was  originally  offered  the  beat 


“We  come  in  and  then  go  back  to  our  own 
communities,”  he  said.  “To  places  where  we 
feel  comfortable.  But  we  ought  to  spend  more 
time  with  each  other,  so  we  can  get  to  know 
each  other.” 


reported  that  a  “sports  editor”  had 
been  fired  from  Melville,  N.Y.-based 
Newsday,  but  she  decided  not  to  iden¬ 
tify  Compton. 

“I  felt  it  might  be  libelous  to  men¬ 
tion  his  name,”  said  Eversley.  “If  he  was 
a  columnist,  it  might  have  been  differ¬ 
ent.  But  he  was  a  copy  editor,  and  it 
didn’t  pass  our  public-figure  test. 

“To  keep  NABJ  safe,  I  decided  not 
to  do  it.  People  have  told  me  that 
copies  of  it  have  been  circulating 
around  Newsday  and  the  New  York 
Daily  News.” 

Eversley  said  she  could  not  contact 
Compton,  but  got  his  side  of  the  story 
from  his  attorney,  James  Matthews  Jr., 
of  Commack,  N.Y. 

Matthews  maintained  that  Compton 
never  said  the  things  he  was  fired  for. 


covering  New  York  Yankee  baseball, 
but  held  out  for  the  column  and  even¬ 
tually  got  it,  the  article  said. 

Dwight  Lewis,  metropolitan  editor  of 
the  Nashville  Tennessean,  published 
the  only  mainstream  mention  of  the 
Newsday  turmoil,  at  the  conclusion  of 
a  column  entitled  “We  all  need  to  re¬ 
member  that  words  can  hurt  others.” 

Lewis  said  in  an  interview  that  the 
lack  of  contact  that  blacks  and  whites 
had  outside  the  newsroom  fostered 
some  of  the  tension  inside  the  newspa¬ 
per  buildings. 

“We  come  in  and  then  go  back  to 
our  own  communities,”  he  said.  “To 
places  where  we  feel  comfortable. 

“But  we  ought  to  spend  more  time 
with  each  other,  so  we  can  get  to  know 
each  other.” 
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Analyzing 

Coverage  Of  Politicians 

Study  lends  credence  to  complaints 
about  negative  reporting  on  the  GOP 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

REPUBLICAN  COMPLAINTS  about 
negative  coverage  by  the  press  may  be 
more  than  just  political  posturing. 

A  new  report  from  the  Center  for 
Media  and  Public  Affairs  (CMPA) 
shows  that  “criticism  outweighed 
praise  for  GOP  policies  by  margins  of 
2-tO'l  in  editorials  and  d-to-Z  in  news 
stories  at  eight  major  media  outlets” 
during  March. 

“Reporters  are  convinced  that  Re¬ 
publicans  have  been  paranoid  about 
press  coverage  ever  since  [then-Presi- 
dent]  Dwight  Eisenhower  complained 
about  the  sensation-seeking  commen¬ 
tators.  I  guess  the  message  of  our  study 
this  year  is:  Even  paranoids  can  have 
enemies,”  CMPA  co-director  Robert 


Lichter  commented  during  a  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  about  the  report. 

Focusing  on  what  Lichter  called  “the 
biggest  story  of  the  year,”  CMPA  exam¬ 
ined  748  news  items  —  446  front-page 
news  stories  and  140  unsigned  editori¬ 
als  —  about  the  new  Republican  Con¬ 
gress  in  the  New  York  Times,  Washing' 
ton  Post,  Wall  Street  Journal,  Washing' 
ton  Times  and  USA  Today. 

The  center  also  analyzed  television 
news  coverage,  looking  at  162  news 
stories  broadcast  by  ABC,  CBS  and 
NBC  during  their  network  evening 
newscasts. 

Television  news  was  more  critical  of 
the  Republicans  than  were  news¬ 
papers,  with  71%  of  its  reports  consist- 
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ing  of  negative  evaluations.  The  news¬ 
paper  evaluations  overall  were  61% 
negative. 

One  of  the  study’s  “key  findings  is 
that  if  you  read  the  editorials  in  a 
newspaper,  you  don’t  need  to  read  the 
news.  They  both  look  pretty  much  the 
same.  The  news  and  editorials  seem  to 
speak  with  the  same  voice  these  days,” 
Lichter  said. 

“In  other  words,  journalism  speaks 
in  its  own  voice  on  the  editorial  page 
and  quotes  other  people  to  the  same 
effect  on  the  news  pages,”  he  said. 

“I  think  that’s  a  very  disturbing  phe¬ 
nomenon,  in  the  context  of  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  American  press  of  seeking 
balance  and  objectivity  on  the  news 
pages  and  separating  them  from  the 
editorial,”  Lichter  added. 


For  example,  CMPA  found  that  at 
the  Washington  Post,  evaluations  of  the 
Republican  Congress  —  by  both 
sources  and  reporters  —  were  66% 
negative  in  news  stories  and  67%  neg¬ 
ative  in  editorials. 

In  USA  Today  news  stories,  70%  of 
evaluations  of  the  Republican  Con¬ 
gress  were  negative,  compared  to  76% 
in  its  editorials. 

Front-page  news  stories  in  the  New 
York  Times,  however,  were  65%  nega¬ 
tive,  while  the  editorials  were  87% 
negative. 

The  more  conservative  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  Washington  Times,  howev¬ 
er,  were  found  by  CMPA  to  be  more 
balanced.  At  both  papers,  47%  of  the 


evaluations  in  their  news  pages  were 
positive. 

In  the  editorial  pages  of  the  Journal, 
48%  of  comments  were  positive,  and  at 
the  Times,  41%  of  editorials  were  posi¬ 
tive. 

“The  Wall  Street  Journal  editorial 
page  is  famously  conservative,  but  what 
you  get  is  criticism  of  Republicans  for 
getting  thrown  off  balance,  for  not  go¬ 
ing  far  enough,  for  not  passing  term 
limits,  for  not  passing  the  balanced 
budget  amendment,”  Lichter  explained. 

“So  the  criticism  is  in  a  different  di¬ 
rection,  but  there’s  still  enough  criti¬ 
cism  to  bring  down  the  positive  image 
of  the  Republicans.  Something  similar 
happens  in  the  overtly  conservative 
Washington  Times,”  he  said. 

If  the  Congress  took  its  lumps  in  the 
press,  two  of  its  most  visible  members, 
House  Speaker  Newt  Gingrich  (R-Ga.) 
and  Senate  Majority  Leader  Bob  Dole 
(R-Kan.)  bore  the  brunt  of  the  criti¬ 
cism 

Gingrich  was  the  most  visible  Re¬ 
publican  on  television  with  21  stories, 
and  Dole  received  the  most  coverage 
in  the  newspapers,  appearing  in  52 
front-page  stories  during  March. 

Sixty-nine  percent  of  all  the  evalua¬ 
tions  of  Gingrich  were  negative,  64% 
for  Dole.  The  New  York  Times  had  the 
highest  percentage  of  negative  com¬ 
ments  about  both  men  (89%  negative 
for  Dole,  91%  negative  for  Gingrich), 
while  the  Washington  Times  was  the 
most  positive  (56%  positive  for  Dole, 
41%  positive  for  Gingrich). 

But  while  Dole  and  Gingrich  were 
the  most  visible  targets,  they  did  not 
receive  the  most  negative  coverage. 

Eighty-five  percent  of  all  press  about 
Sen.  Alfonse  D’ Amato  (R-N.Y.)  was 
negative.  In  second  place  was  Sen.  Ben 
Nighthorse  Campbell  (R-Colo.),  with 
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“Criticism  outweighed  praise  for  GOP  policies  by 
margins  of  Z-to-l  in  editorials  and  3'«to-2  in  news 
stories  at  eight  major  media  outlets”  during  March. 


Publishing 
Under  Adverse 
Conditions 

Oklahoma  business  newspaper,  with  the  help  of  a  nearby  daily, 
misses  only  one  edition  after  bomb  blast  damages  its  pressroom 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

AT  FIRST  LARRY  Fisk  thought  it  was 
some  kind  of  gas  explosion. 

And  then  the  conference  room 
where  he  sat  with  other  managers  was 
filled  with  shards  of  glass  from  the  win¬ 
dows.  Down  the  hall  a  light  fixture  fell 
on  a  reporter.  Two  paste-up  artists  lay 
seriously  injured  on  the  floor  of  the 
composing  room. 

It  was  9:04  a.m.  Wednesday,  April 
19,  and  the  homemade  truck  bomb 
that  had  destroyed  the  Alfred  P.  Mur- 


mined  that  the  building  itself  was 
structurally  sound. 

But  that  didn’t  mean  much,  said 
Journal  Record  president  and  general 
manager  Larry  Fisk. 

“The  interior  is  so  torn  out  that  it  is 
an  open  question  whether  we  will  be 
able  to  return,”  Fisk  said. 

The  explosion’s  worst  damage  oc¬ 
curred  in  a  relatively  new  addition  to 
the  building  that  housed  the  Journal 
Record’s  production  facilities  for  the 
company’s  various  publications.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  3,600-circulation  daily 


Virtually  all  the  editorial,  photocomposition  and 
printing  facilities  of  Journal  Record  Publishing’s 
many  enterprises  were  housed  in  the  92 -year-old 
Journal  Record  Building  across  the  street  from 
the  federal  building. 


rah  Federal  Building  in  downtown  Ok¬ 
lahoma  City  had  also  devastated  the 
offices  of  Journal  Record  Publishing, 
publisher  of  the  92-year-old  daily  Jour¬ 
nal  Record,  a  business  newspaper. 

Virtually  all  the  editorial,  photocom¬ 
position  and  printing  facilities  of  Jour¬ 
nal  Record  Publishing’s  many  enter¬ 
prises  were  housed  in  the  92-year-old 
Journal  Record  Building,  across  the 
street  from  the  federal  building. 

And  once  the  company’s  175  em¬ 
ployees  were  safely  out  of  the  building 
—  four  of  them  were  taken  directly  to 
the  hospital,  and  all  were  released 
within  a  few  days  — Journal  Record 
managers  scrambled  to  rebuild. 

Fortunately,  it  was  quickly  deter¬ 


business  newspaper,  the  company  pub¬ 
lishes  Tinker  Take-O/f,  the  30,000- 
free-distribution  weekly  for  Tinker  Air 
Force  Base;  several  shoppers;  and  sev¬ 
eral  editions  of  the  Auto  Trader.  The 
company  also  prints  all  documents  for 
the  Oklahoma  Legislature  and  is  a 
commercial  printer. 

At  the  time  of  the  explosion,  the 
wing  housed  two  web  presses,  a  six- 
unit  Heidelberg-Harris  V-15  and  an 
eight-unit  Heidelberg-Harris  V-15-D 
with  four  splicers.  In  addition,  the 
company  had  eight  sheet-fed  presses. 

While  some  of  the  sheet-fed  presses 
were  accessible  to  workers  and  only 
slightly  damaged,  Fisk  said,  the  two 
web  presses  were  buried  in  rubble. 


That  Wednesday,  the  day  of  the  ex¬ 
plosion,  the  Journal  Record  newspaper 
missed  an  edition  for  the  first  time  in 
its  92  years.  But  that  day  also  demon¬ 
strated  a  spirit  of  cooperation  by  the 
newspaper  industry,  Fisk  said. 

“Everybody  has  been  so  helpful,  just 
leaving  us  keys  so  we  can  come  and  go. 

I  cannot  thank  them  enough,”  he  said. 

In  the  hours  after  the  blast,  workers 
managed  to  salvage  some  equipment, 
and  tbe  staff  set  up  a  temporary  news¬ 
room  and  composing  room  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  office  of  the  University  of 
Central  Oklahoma  in  suburban  Ed¬ 
mund. 

The  Edmund  Sun  agreed  to  print  the 
newspaper  until  Journal  Record  Pub¬ 
lishing  could  reconstruct  its  production 
facilities. 

“They  have  been  absolutely  fantas¬ 
tic,  setting  us  up  with  our  own  space, 
giving  us  the  keys,”  Fisk  said. 

(Although  it  was  miles  from  the 
bomb  site  and  obviously  suffered  no 
damage,  the  evening  Edmund  Sun  did 
hold  its  late  edition  open,  to  publish 
what  was  probably  the  nation’s  first 
newspaper  account  of  tragedy.) 

With  this  jury-rigged  system,  the 
Journal  managed  to  publish  a  two-page 
paper  on  Friday,  a  four-page  paper  on 
Saturday  and,  finally,  the  normal  12 
pages  on  Tuesday.  The  paper  publishes 
Tuesday  through  Saturday. 

Within  a  couple  of  days,  the  compa¬ 
ny  rented  space  at  a  bank  building 
downtown  for  its  editorial  functions. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  good  time  to 
lose  production  facilities  in  an  explo¬ 
sion,  but  the  Journal  Record  has  been 
hit  particularly  hard  because  the  effect 
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PtKNO  by  Etery  A.  Donahue.  Cape  Cod  Community  Newspapers 


England  newspapers  roll  out  great  getaways  every  day  of  the  year.  Invite  your 
^y^best  prospects  to  purchase  goods  and  services  in  a  market  where  seasonal  change 
offers  exceptional  opportunities.  Retail  ads  run  in  these  newspapers  deliver  an  audience 
bent  on  the  big  business  of  relaxation  and  recreation. 


CONNECTICUT 

The  Advocate  (Stamford)  (AD&S) 

Connecticut  Post  (M&S) 

The  Day  (New  London)  (M&S) 
Greenwich  Time  (AD&S) 

Hartford  Courant  (M&S) 

The  Hour  (Norwalk)  (E) 

Record- Journal  (Meriden)  (M&S) 
New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

Waterbury  Republican-American  (M) 
The  Sunday  Republican  (S) 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston  Globe  (M&S) 

Boston  Herald  (M&S) 

Cape  Cod  Times  (Hyannis)  (M&S) 

The  Enterprise  (Brockton)  (E&S) 

The  Daily  Transcript  (Dedham)  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

The  Sun  (Lowell)  (E&S) 

Daily  Evening  Item  (Lynn)  (E) 

The  Middlesex  News  (E&S) 

The  Standard  Times  (New  Bedford  )  (E&S) 
Daily  Hampshire  Gazette  (Northampton)  (E) 
The  Patriot  Ledger  (Quincy)  (E) 
Union-News  (Springfield)  (AD) 

Republican  (Springfield)  (S) 

The  News  Tribune  (Waltham)  (E) 
Community  Newspapers  (Daily  &  Weekly) 
Daily  Times  and  Chronicle  (Woburn)  (E) 
Telegram  &  Gazette  (Worcester)  (M&S) 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  Monitor  (M) 

Union  Leader  (M) 

Nashua  Telegraph  (M&S) 

New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (S) 


RHODE  ISLAND 
The  Newport  Daily  News  (E) 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin  (M&E) 
The  Providence  Sunday  Journal  (S) 
The  Westerly  Sun  (E) 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Maine  Weekend 
Sun-Journal  (M) 
Sunday-Sun  Journal  (S) 
Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 


VERMONT 
Rutland  Herald  (M&S) 


Newspeople  in  the  News 


Compiled  by  Ian  E.  Anderson 


Diane  Bell 


Van  Esselstyn 


Joette  Riehle 


Jon  Edwards 


Christopher  B.  Garrily,  depart' 
ment  stores  advertising  manager,  and 

Merilee  A.  Smith,  sales  training 
manager,  both  of  the  New  York  Times, 
have  been  named  managing  directors 
of  the  Times’  Southeast  regional  sales 
office  in  Atlanta. 

Diane  Beii,  opinion  pages  editor  at 
the  San  Diego  Union-Tribune,  has 
started  writing  a  column  called  “News- 
bites  for  the  ’90s.”  The  column  will  ap¬ 
pear  on  page  Bl. 

Van  Esseistyn,  classified  advertising 
manager  at  the  San  Bernardino,  Calif., 
Sun,  has  been  named  classified  adver¬ 
tising  director  at  the  Palm  Beach  Post, 
West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Jeette  Riehie,  deputy  managing  ed- 
itor/operations  at  the  Akron  (Ohio) 
Beacon  Journal,  has  been  promoted  to 
assistant  to  the  publisher. 

Jon  Edwards,  San  Francisco  sales 


manager  for  the  Papert  Companies, 
which  sells  newspaper  advertising  to 
national  advertisers,  has  been  named 
national  sales  manager  for  Lesher 
Communications  Inc. 

Terry  Sullivan,  major  accounts 
senior  sales  consultant  at  the  Contra 
Costa  Times,  a  Lesher  newspaper  in 
Walnut  Creek,  Calif.,  was  appointed 
outside  classified  sales  manager  at  the 
Times. 

Mena  Hatfield,  library  director  at 
the  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  Advocate,  was 
named  news  research  manager  for 
Lesher. 

Dan  Hatfield,  city  editor  at  the 
Advocate,  was  appointed  regional  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  Times. 

Judith  V.W.  Brown,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  at  the  New  Britain,  Conn.,  Her¬ 
ald,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
New  England  Newspaper  Association. 

Other  officers  elected  include  Peter 
H.  Gamage,  Lynn,  Mass.,  Daily 
Evening  hem  —  first  vice  president; 


Howard  G.  Sutton,  Providence 
Journal  Co.  in  Rhode  Island  —  second 
vice  president;  and  Mark  Smith,  St. 
johnsbury,  Vt.,  Caledonian  Record  — 
secretary/treasurer. 

Keith  Meyer,  vice  president  for  news 
at  the  Rochester,  N.Y.,  Democrat  and 
Chronicle  and  TimeS'Union,  has  been 
named  executive  editor  at  the  Fresno 
(Calif.)  Bee. 

Jayne  Speiser,  director  of  com¬ 
munity  publications,  was  promoted  to 
administrative  director. 

Rich  Marshall,  assistant  managing 
editor,  was  appointed  deputy  managing 
editor. 

Jelene  Krawcsak,  acting  metro 
editor,  was  named  metro  editor. 

Alex  Pulaski,  reporter,  takes  over 
as  assistant  metro  editor. 

Valerie  Smith,  assistant  metro  ed¬ 
itor  at  the  Rochester,  N.Y.,  news¬ 
papers,  was  appointed  assistant  metro 
editor. 

Paul  P.  Seveska,  who  was  most  re¬ 
cently  president  and  chief  operating 
officer  of  Fox  Valley  Press  Inc.,  a  subur¬ 
ban  Chicago  subsidiary  of  Copley  Press 
Inc.,  has  been  named  publisher  of  the 
Dothan  (Ala.)  Eagle  and  president  and 
CEO  of  Thomson  Newspapers’  Alaba¬ 
ma  Strategic  Marketing  Group. 

Ann  E.  Dllworth,  48,  group  vice 
president  for  new  consumer  media  at 
Times  Mirror  Co.,  has  been  elected 
senior  vice  president  of  Times  Mirror 
and  president  of  a  subsidiary.  Times 
Mirror  Consumer  Media. 

Tom  Untorman,  50,  vice  president 
and  general  counsel,  was  elected  senior 
vice  president  and  general  counsel. 
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Obituaries 


Mary  Caperton  Bingham,  90,  ma' 

triarch  of  a  legendary  family  that  built 
up  a  Louisville  publishing  empire,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Courier 'Journal,  died  of  a 
heart  attack  April  18  while  responding 
to  a  toast  in  her  honor. 

Diane  Bruno  Brennan,  35,  high 
school  sports  editor  at  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  died  of  breast  cancer 
April  5. 

John  R.  Chamberiain,  91,  who  pre¬ 
viously  was  editorial  page  writer  at  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  syndicated  colum¬ 
nist  with  King  Features,  and  assistant 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times  Book 
Review,  died  April  10  in  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Dorothy  D.  Corey,  93,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Facts  Consolidated,  an 
opinion  research  company  in  Los  An¬ 
geles,  died  May  11  in  Palm  Springs, 
Calif. 

Corey  was  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
“Woman  of  the  Year”  in  1961. 

Carl  L.  EbrighI,  82,  who  retired  as 
assistant  to  the  executive  editor  after 
44  years  at  the  Columbus  Dispatch, 
died  April  16. 

William  Ely,  82,  president/co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Silver  City  (N.M.)  Daily 
Press  &  Independent,  died  April  6. 

Edward  Feeney,  83,  an  award-win¬ 
ning  sports  photographer  at  the  Chica- 
go  Tribune  for  more  than  three 
decades,  died  April  17  in  Elkhorn,  Wis. 

He  was  honored  by  the  Illinois  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  National  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association,  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association  and  Chicago  Press 
Association  during  his  career. 

Philip  Felsle,  73,  who  became  exec¬ 
utive  editor  of  the  International  Herald 
Tribune  in  Paris  after  guiding  the 
Washington  Post’s  foreign  news  cover¬ 
age  for  a  quarter  century,  died  April  18. 

Otto  Friedrich,  66,  a  writer  for  Time 
magazine,  died  April  25.  Earlier,  he 
worked  at  Stars  and  Stripes,  United 
Press,  New  York  Daily  News  and  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post. 

Jack  Hand,  82,  retired  Associated 
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Press  sports  reporter,  died  May  6  in 
New  Milford,  Pa. 

Dan  Henderson,  78,  retired  editor  of 
the  Harlingen,  Texas,  Valley  Morning 
Star,  died  April  23. 

Fleeta  Louise  Hoke,  94,  a  former 
food  editor  at  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
died  April  7. 

William  Patrick  Hussey,  72,  re¬ 
tired  vice  president  of  Newhouse 
Newspapers,  died  April  17  in  Park 
Ridge,  Ill. 

George  Albert  Mackie,  85,  former 
Associated  Press  reporter  in  New 
Haven  and  Hartford,  Conn.,  died 
April  24  in  New  Haven. 

Robert  Madigan,  71,  who  worked  as 
a  reporter  at  the  Detroit  Times  and 
Dearborn  (Mich.)  Press  and  Guide, 
died  of  a  heart  attack  April  21  in  Dear¬ 
born. 

Phil  Mascione,  66,  a  former  sports 
photographer  at  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
who  won  83  national  and  international 
awards  for  his  pictures,  died  April  12  in 
Arlington  Heights,  Ill. 

Naomi  Never,  84,  a  journalist  who 
covered  the  White  House  and  Con¬ 
gress  for  the  Nover  News  Service,  died 
April  22. 

Joseph  Newman,  82,  a  former  bu¬ 
reau  chief  at  the  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune  in  Tokyo,  Moscow  and  other 
world  capitals,  died  of  lymphoma  April 


15  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Stephen  S.  O'Neill,  70,  retired 
sports  editor  at  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Patriot'News,  died  April  25. 

John  M.  Orr,  86,  former  editor  at  the 
McKeesport,  Pa.,  Daily  News,  died 
April  3. 

Dick  Pelhier,  55,  a  reporter  and 
columnist  at  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
died  April  8  in  West  Townsheld,  Vt. 

Hobart  Rewen,  76,  a  Washington 
Post  columnist  who  wrote  about  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  nation’s  economic  policies 
for  five  decades,  died  April  13. 

Jackie  Barrett  Sant,  57,  a  former 
social  columnist  at  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer,  died  April  25. 

William  F.  Share,  68,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  Journal-Sentinel  Inc.  in  Mil¬ 
waukee,  died  April  12. 

Glenn  Fraser  Serlie,  47,  publisher 
of  the  High  County  Independent  Press, 
based  in  Belgrade,  Mont.,  died  of  tox¬ 
ic-shock  syndrome  May  2  in  Billings, 
Mont. 

Formerly,  he  was  publisher  of  three 
McClatchy  papers  in  California  — 
Gilroy  Dispatch,  Hollister  Freelance, 
and  Morgan  Hill  Times. 

Val  J.  Washingten,  93,  former  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Chicago  Defender 
and  the  first  African  American  on  the 
Illinois  Commerce  Commission,  died 
April  23. 
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Advertising/Promotion 

Reviewing  relations 

between  Realtors, 
newspapers 

Gannett  sales  exec  offers  ivays  to  encourage 
Realtors  to  advertise  more  in  newspapers 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

IT’S  NOT  UNUSUAL  for  newspaper 
sales  people  to  have  a  “volatile”  rela¬ 
tionship  with  Realtors,  says  Denise 
Holman,  vice  president/advertising 
sales  for  Gannett  Co. 

Holman,  speaking  at  the  Newspaper 
Association  of  America  annual  confer¬ 
ence  in  New  Orleans  in  late  April,  said 
that,  unfortunately,  “Realtors  are  the 
one  group  of  advertiser  that  seems  to  be 


•  Florida  Today  publishes  and  sells 
ads  for  Today  in  Real  Estate,  the  Mel¬ 
bourne  Area  Association  of  Realtors 
publication.  The  guide  appears  every 
other  Friday,  and  is  inserted  in  home- 
delivered  copies  of  Florida  Today.  An 
additional  10,000  copies  are  placed  on 
racks  in  supermarkets  and  convenience 
stores  and  at  the  local  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

•  Florida  Today  also  publishes  a 
monthly  guide  for  the  Cape  Kennedy 


“It^s  not  unusual  for  the  Realtor’s  ad  budget  to  be 
only  $100  to  $300  per  listing,  and  that  certainly 
doesn’t  buy  much  in  today’s  classified  section.” 


the  toughest  to  form  a  lasting  business 
partnership  with.” 

But  that  shouldn’t  obscure  the  fact 
that  real  estate  ads  are  just  as  impor¬ 
tant  to  overall  newspaper  readership  as 
are  many  of  the  local  news  columns, 
Holman  added. 

Newspapers  should  keep  in  mind  Re¬ 
altors’  concern  over  the  “absolute  cost” 
of  newspaper  advertising,  Holman  said, 
adding,  “It’s  not  unusual  for  the  Real¬ 
tor’s  ad  budget  to  be  only  $100  to  $300 
per  listing,  and  that  certainly  doesn’t 
buy  much  in  today’s  classified  section.” 

To  encourage  Realtors  to  advertise 
in  newspapers,  Holman  outlined  a 
number  of  instances  in  which  Gannett 
properties  have  worked  with  Realtor 
boards  to  create  a  variety  of  advertising 
products  and  services. 
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Area  Board  of  Realtors,  called  Brevard 
Real  Estate.  The  guide  is  zoned  for 
Brevard  County,  and  also  is  distributed 
in  the  newspaper  and  other  outlets. 

•  Florida  Today  recently  started  a 
twice-monthly,  direct-mail  real  estate 
newsletter  that  is  mailed  to  more  than 
5,000  seasonal  residents  at  their  north¬ 
ern  addresses. 

•  The  newspaper  also  has  held  co¬ 
promotions  with  the  Tri-Boards  of  Re¬ 
altors  in  Brevard  County,  in  order  to 
generate  open-house  traffic  in  what 
usually  is  a  slow  period.  For  example, 
the  “Great  Summer  House  Hunt”  in¬ 
cluded  a  $4,000  furniture  giveaway,  in 
return  for  readers’  agreeing  to  visit  an 
open  house.  Over  100  real  estate  of¬ 
fices  and  500  sales  agents  participated 
in  the  two-weekend  event. 


•  Florida  Today  offers  Realtors  and 
agents  a  “rapid-sell”  program.  It  in¬ 
cludes  a  combination  of  daily  line  list¬ 
ings,  accompanied  by  a  photo  of  each 
listing  and  copy  in  Sunday’s  real  estate 
section.  Holman  said  the  program  is 
“reasonably”  priced,  which  keeps  the 
homes-for-sale  inventory  high,  a  key 
readership  factor. 

•  When  the  Boise  Idaho  Statesman 
learned  that  a  local  Realtor  board  was 
planning  to  publish  its  own  weekly 
homes  magazine,  the  newspaper  creat¬ 
ed  a  counterproposal. 

This  included  creating  a  weekly  Re¬ 
altor  publication  in  tab  format  which  is 
inserted  in  the  Statesman,  with  addi¬ 
tional  distribution  through  a  local  gro¬ 
cery  chain;  newspaper  sponsorship  of 
free  seminars  for  home  buyers  and 
workshops  for  agents,  featuring  such 
topics  as  fair  housing  advertising  and 
creative  copywriting.  Also,  the  propos¬ 
al  offered  a  rebate  program  for  the 
board  of  Realtors,  based  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  monthly  advertising  pages  it  ran 
in  the  Statesman. 

The  board,  in  turn,  agreed  to  rein¬ 
vest  the  rebate  money  on  additional 
newspaper  “image  advertising.”  Also, 
some  of  the  money  was  used  to  publish 
Directions,  a  magazine  for  home  buy¬ 
ers,  which  covers  the  “how-tos”  of  pur¬ 
chasing  real  estate  and  “reinforces  the 
Realtor  image,”  Holman  said.  Direc¬ 
tions  is  distributed  in  grocery  stores 
and  local  real  estate  offices. 

•  Tucson  Newspapers  Inc.  (TNI),  a 
joint  operating  agreement  between 
Gannett  and  Pulitzer  Publishing  Co., 
conducted  focus  groups  with  potential 
home  buyers.  Information  gathered 
during  the  sessions  lead  TNI  to  offer 
Realtors  a  new  advertising  format, 
which  includes  relevant  information 
such  as  price,  a  brief  description,  and 
phone  number,  organized  by  new  list¬ 
ing  and  location. 

TNI  offers  the  following  four- week 
“best  buy”  package,  which  includes  20 
grid  listings  per  week,  Monday  through 
Friday.  For  seven  weeks  on  Saturdays 
and  Sundays,  realtors  can  place  a  14- 
line  classified  ad;  and,  on  one  Saturday 
or  Sunday,  they  can  run  a  photo  show¬ 
case  ad. 

The  cost  for  the  best  buy  package  is 
$150,  plus  $5  if  the  newspaper  takes 
the  photo.  The  best  buy  packages  are 
all  prepaid. 
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PRC  Realty  Systems 
acquires  Realtron  Corp. 


Disney  delivers 
kids’  magazine 
via  newspapers 


PRC  is  owned  by  an  alliance  of  newspaper  firms , 
including  Tribune ,  Knight-'Ridder,  Advance,  Cox 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

PRC  REALTY  SYSTEMS,  the  multi¬ 
ple-listings  services  (MLS)  provider 
owned  by  four  major  newspaper  com¬ 
panies,  will  acquire  Realtron  Corp.,  a 
Pompano  Beach,  Fla.-based  competi¬ 
tor,  the  companies  announced. 

The  merger  is  subject  to  approval  by 
Realtron  shareholders,  who  likely  will 
meet  this  month  for  a  vote. 

Both  PRC  and  Realtron  produce  on¬ 
line  multiple  listing  systems,  products 
and  services.  Real  estate  brokers  use 
the  services  to  distribute  information 
about  residential  properties  for  sale. 

McLean,  Va. -based  PRC  was  ac¬ 
quired  for  $60  million  in  March  by 


company,  which  will  operate  indepen¬ 
dently.  Carr  said  News  Holdings  will  be 
an  “invisible”  investor,  furnishing  the 
necessary  capital  to  help  PRC  and  Re¬ 
altron  collectively  develop  products 
and  services. 

“We  are  investing  in  Realtron  and 
PRC,  because  we  recognize  their 
growth  potential  and  we  believe  in 
their  vision,”  said  David  Hiller,  chair¬ 
man  of  News  Holdings.  “The  merged 
company  will  be  independently  run, 
and  its  leadership  will  continue  to  de¬ 
termine  its  strategy  and  market  focus.” 

Both  Realtron  and  PRC  emphasized 
that  the  listings  data  in  the  systems 
will  remain  the  property  of  the  Realtor 
boards. 


The  merged  company  will  provide  listings  of 
real  estate  for  sale  to  at  least  360  real  estate 
associations  representing  more  than  300,000 
agents  in  North  America. 


News  Holdings  Corp.,  an  alliance 
formed  by  Tribune  Co.,  Advance  Pub¬ 
lications,  Knight-Ridder  Inc.  and  Cox 
Newspapers  Inc. 

PRC  and  Realtron  did  not  disclose 
the  terms  of  the  merger,  but  Robert 
Carr,  a  spokesman  for  News  Holdings, 
said  these  are  “considerably  less”  than 
the  $60  million  paid  for  PRC. 

Realtron,  with  annual  sales  of  about 
$24  million,  serves  more  than  160  real 
estate  associations  located  mainly  in 
Florida,  the  Midwest  and  Mid-Atlantic 
regions,  the  West  and  New  England. 

Operating  as  a  single  company,  the 
merged  firms  will  provide  listings  of 
real  estate  for  sale  to  at  least  360  real 
estate  associations,  representing  more 
than  300,000  agents  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

The  four  newspaper  companies  have 
an  equal  interest  in  the  combined 


“MLS  data  is  owned  by  the  real  es¬ 
tate  professionals  in  a  given  market 
area,  and  they  will  continue  to  control 
the  use  of  their  own  data,”  said  Ron 
Cooper,  president  and  CEO  of  PRC. 

“It  is  also  important  to  note  that  our 
customers  will  be  able  to  work  with 
any  media  company,  whether  or  not 
that  media  company  is  affiliated  with 
one  of  the  companies  comprising  News 
Holdings  Corp.,”  he  added. 

Cooper  will  be  CEO  of  the  merged 
company.  Realtron’s  president,  James 
Sherry,  will  have  a  “leadership”  role, 
according  to  the  announcement. 

“This  agreement  is  a  win-win  situa¬ 
tion  for  both  our  shareholders,”  Sherry 
said.  “The  majority  of  our  shareholders 
are  also  Realtron  employees,  and  they 
will  benefit  from  being  part  of  a  larger 
company  with  greater  financial  re¬ 
sources.” 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 


THE  WALT  DISNEY  Corp.  took  a  leap 
into  the  Sunday  magazine  market  last 
week  with  the  launch  of  its  splashy  new 
kids’  product.  Big  Time. 

Big  Time,  published  by  Disney  Maga¬ 
zine  Publishing  Inc.,  is  positioned  as  an 
entertainment  magazine  for  kids  aged  6 
to  15.  Big  Time  has  a  circulation  of  over 
3.8  million  around  the  country,  in  major 
newspapers.  The  May  issue  was  distrib¬ 
uted  in  such  papers  as  the  New  York 
Times,  Los  Angeles  Times,  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  Dallas  Morning  News,  Miami 
Herald,  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  Charlotte 
Observer,  San  Jose  Mercury  News,  and 
Santa  Barbara  (Calif.)  NewsTress. 


Additionally,  more  than  160,000 
copies  were  distributed  in  schools 
through  the  Newspapers  in  Education 
program.  Disney  also  will  provide  a 
companion  teacher’s  guide. 

If  the  first  issue  yields  positive  results, 
two  more  will  follow  this  year,  on  Oct. 
22  and  Dec.  3.  Next  year,  eight  issues 
are  planned. 

The  magazine  carries  advertising  for 
Disney  movies  and  products.  Other  ad¬ 
vertisers  include  record  clubs,  packaged 
goods  and  breakfast  cereal  companies, 
as  well  as  candy  and  soft  drink  makers. 

The  first  issue  contains  a  short  story 
written  by  author  Bruce  Coville,  and  a 
short  story  contest.  The  winning  entry 
will  be  published  in  Big  Time.  BE^P 


Big  Time 
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Ccnfusicai 
Over  Photo 
Publication  Rights 

Picture  of  Oklahoma  firefighter  holding  dying 
infant  illustrates  misunderstandings  that  can 
arise  over  who  owns  rights  to  a  photo 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

AN  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHER’S 
haunting  picture  of  a  firefighter  tender¬ 
ly  holding  a  dying  infant  has  come  to 
symbolize  the  horror  of  the  Oklahoma 
City  federal  building  bombing. 

In  a  far  more  prosaic  way,  though,  it 
also  epitomizes  the  misunderstandings 
that  can  arise  over  photo  rights  to  a 
suddenly  hot  picture  —  especially  one 
taken  by  an  amateur. 

The  story  of  how  the  fortuitous  pho¬ 
tograph  taken  by  Charles  H.  Porter  IV 
landed  at  the  Associated  Press  is  by 


now  a  familiar  one  (E&P,  May  13). 
But,  in  some  ways,  the  story  did  not 
end  when  AP  acquired  the  photo. 

Porter  was  apparently  besieged  by 
other  news  organizations  clamoring  for 
rights  to  the  picture  —  and  he  made 
arrangements  with  a  couple  of  them. 

After  selling  the  picture  to  AP, 
Porter  also  sold  some  magazine  rights 
to  Sigma  and  first  news  magazine  rights 
to  Time  magazine. 

If  AP  is  disappointed  about  that,  it 
is  trying  hard  not  to  show  it. 

“Surprise  me?  No,  nothing  surprises 
me  anymore,”  said  Vincent  Alabiso,  ex¬ 
ecutive  photo  editor/Newsphoto  for 
AP. 

Porter  “obviously  didn’t  realize  what 
he  had  at  the  time,”  Alabiso  said.  “A 
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lot  of  [news  organizations]  learn  of  a 
picture  like  this  when  it  goes  over  the 
wire.  And  they  go  after  it.” 

AP,  though,  clearly  believed  it  was 
buying  all  rights  when  David 
Longstreath,  AP  photo  editor  at  the 
scene  of  the  bombing,  bought  Porter’s 
shot. 

“When  AP  purchases  a  picture,  it  is 
assumed  it  is  [for]  all  rights,”  Alabiso 
said. 

But  these  purchases  are  made  in  the 
white-hot  heat  of  AP’s  never-ending 
deadline,  and  ambiguities  are  almost 
inevitable. 


The  contracts  are  just  handshake 
deals  —  and  amateur  photographers 
can  misunderstand  the  procedure. 
Bank  clerk  Porter,  for  instance,  con¬ 
fessed  in  an  article  written  by  AP’s 
Southwest  regional  writer,  Julia  Prodis, 
that  he  “did  not  know  AP  meant  [a 
photograph  would  be  distributed] 
everywhere.” 

Porter  could  not  be  reached  for  com¬ 
ment  for  this  story. 

AP’s  experience  with  Porter  — 
which  Alabiso  is  at  pains  to  character¬ 
ize  as  no  problem  at  all  —  neverthe¬ 
less,  has  happened  enough  times  be¬ 
fore  that  some  thought  procedures  for 
purchasing  photos  should  be  tightened. 

“I  don’t  know  that  there  is  a  typical 
procedure,”  Alabiso  said.  “People  bring 


work  into  wire  services  all  the  time.  If 
it’s  a  good  picture,  we  will  buy  it ... . 

“We  are  finding  a  need  to  be  more 
specific  about  what  we  are  buying.” 

Spanish-language 
paper  debuts  N.  J. 

THE  JERSEY  JOURNAL,  Jersey  City, 
N.J.,  has  started  a  biweekly  Spanish-lan¬ 
guage  paper  that  targets  Hudson  Coun¬ 
ty’s  150,000  Hispanic  adults. 

El  Nuevo  Hudson  features  local  news 
relevant  to  the  community,  along  with 
national  and  international  news  and 
sports,  said  Journal  publisher  Scott 
Ring. 

The  county’s  Hispanic  faction  makes 
up  about  one-third  of  its  population. 

Ring  said  the  paper  will  differ  from 
Spanish-language  papers  elsewhere  in 
the  country  that  are  editions  of  English- 
language  dailies,  inserts  or  free  supple¬ 
ments. 

“This  is  really  the  birth  of  a  new 
newspaper,”  Ring  said.  “It  will  be  sold  in 
competition  with  the  Jersey  Journal.” 

Each  issue  costs  250.  Home  delivery 
is  available.  The  paper  is  published  on 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays.  Ring  said 
150,000  copies  will  be  printed  in  the  be¬ 
ginning. 

An  editorial  staff  of  eight  reporters 
and  editors  is  based  in  Union  City,  the 
heart  of  Hudson  County’s  Hispanic 
population.  A  separate  staff  was  hired 
to  work  on  the  new  paper. 

The  Journal  also  launched  this 
month  a  pilot  daily  electronic  newsletter 
aimed  at  the  local  Asian  Indian  com¬ 
munity.  —  AP 
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The  contracts  are  just  handshake  deals  —  and 
amateur  photographers  can  misunderstand  the 
intricacies  of  such  arrangements. 


Circulation 


Goof  obscures 
success  of  weekend 
reader  promotion 

Mistake  in  Audit  Bureau  FAS-FAX  report  misleads 
about  Atlanta  newspapers’  circulation  gains 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

A  RARE  MISTAKE  in  the  latest  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  FAS-FAX  re¬ 
port  gives  a  wholly  misleading  impres¬ 
sion  about  a  real  circulation  success 
story,  officials  of  the  Atlanta  Journal 
and  Constitution  complain. 

Because  of  an  incorrect  comparison 
with  last  year’s  figures,  the  combined 
weekday  circulation  of  the  morning 
Atlanta  Constitution  and  its  evening 
sister  paper,  the  Atlanta  Journal,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  declined  by  more  than 
20,000  copies  between  the  six  months’ 
reporting  period  ended  March  31,  1994, 
and  the  period  ended  March  31,  1995. 

But  beginning  with  this  latest  re¬ 
porting  period,  the  Journal-Constitu¬ 
tion  calculates  its  weekday  newspaper 
circulations  by  averaging  sales  on 
Mondays  through  Thursdays.  Sales  of 
its  Friday  edition  are  reported  sepa¬ 
rately. 

In  the  FAS-FAX  report,  however, 
the  1995  Monday-through-Thursday 
circulation  figures  are  compared  to  the 
1994  Monday-through-Friday  averages 
—  a  violation  of  the  Audit  Bureau’s 
practice  of  leaving  the  year-ago  col¬ 
umn  blank  when  a  newspaper  has  a 
change  in  publishing  plan  or  frequen¬ 
cy.  Results  for  Friday  are  shown  with¬ 
out  the  misleading  comparison  in  the 
FAS-FAX. 

“They’re  not  supposed  to  compare 
the  two.  It’s  apples  and  oranges,”  said 
Richard  D.  Huguley,  vice  president/cir¬ 
culation  for  the  Atlanta  Journal  and 
Constitution. 

In  Schaumburg,  Ill.,  Audit  Bureau 
officials  apologized  and  moved  quickly 
to  rectify  the  error,  sending  out  a  new 


page  that  follows  the  correct  format. 

But  the  error  was  especially  poorly 
timed  for  the  Journal  and  Constitution 
—  which  has  been  delighted  with  the 
initial  success  of  its  innovative  plan  to 
grow  circulation  in  this  confusing  era 
of  newspapering. 

The  Atlanta  papers  are  doing  that, 
not  by  offering  discounts  —  which 
they  abandoned  four  years  ago  —  or  by 
trying  to  build  circulation  across  the 
entire  week,  but  by  heavily  promoting 
the  Friday  edition  as  part  of  a  three- 
day  subscription  package. 


Since  September,  the  Friday  paper 
has  been  upgraded  with  new  entertain¬ 
ment  listings  and  features  —  and  pro¬ 
moted  relentlessly  as  a  key  to  the  new 
weekend  package. 

Inside  the  Journal  and  Constitution 
the  drive  is  known  as  the  “Power  Day” 
campaign. 

“At  a  time  when  we  face  these 
newsprint  prices,  is  it  smart  to  keep  do¬ 
ing  what  so  many  newspapers  do  — 
put  all  of  your  time  and  effort  into  the 
paper  Monday  through  Thursday  when 
most  of  your  business  is  at  the  end  of 
the  week?”  Huguley  said. 

Indeed,  the  term  “most”  understates 
how  much  business  is  actually  driven 
by  the  weekend. 

In  Atlanta,  fully  84%  of  advertising 


appears  in  the  Thursday  through  Sun¬ 
day  editions.  Friday  through  Sunday 
alone  accounts  for  75%  of  advertising, 
Huguley  said. 

“What  we  decided  to  do  was  grow 
circulation  to  complement  that  adver¬ 
tising  volume,”  he  said.  “And,  of 
course,  as  circulation  increases,  we  can 
charge  the  same  advertising  premiums 
we  get  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 

“This  sort  of  gets  away  from  the  old 
paradigm  of  building  circulation  across 
the  board,”  Huguley  said. 

The  Audit  Bureau’s  FAS-FAX  error 
aside,  the  bottom  line,  Huguley  says,  is 
the  fact  that  the  strategy  is  working. 

“Most  people  when  they  hear  of 
this,”  Huguley  said,  “the  first  thing  they 
say  is,  ‘Oh,  you’re  converting  your  two- 
day  [Saturday  and  Sunday]  subscribers 
to  three-day.’ 

“But  we  still  have  the  two-day  offer. 
We  still  even  offer  a  five-day  plan, 
Monday  through  Friday  ....  But  [pro¬ 
motion  of  the  Friday  paper]  clearly  has 
led  people  to  Friday  as  an  additional 
part  of  the  two-day  subscription,” 
Huguley  said. 

Journal  and  Constitution  executives 
expected  a  slump  in  their  Monday- 
through-Thursday  circulation  average. 


But  the  decrease  was  very  small  or 
nonexistent,  said  Huguley,  who  de¬ 
clined  to  offer  numbers. 

What  was  most  heartening,  howev¬ 
er,  was  the  Friday  result:  The  com¬ 
bined  Friday  circulation  averaged 
505,504.  By  comparison,  the  Monday- 
through-Thursday  average  was  429,765. 

(Calculated  separately,  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  had  a  Monday-through-Thursday 
average  of  300,890  and  a  Friday  aver¬ 
age  of  346,780.  The  evening  Journal  re¬ 
ported  128,875  during  the  week  and 
158,724  on  Fridays.  The  Sunday  paper, 
the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution, 
reported  a  circulation  of  713,835,  down 
9,181  from  the  same  period  a  year  ago.) 

The  next  step  is  selling  four-day 
weekend  packages,  Huguley  said. 


Audit  Bureau  officials  apologized  and  moved 
quickly  to  rectify  the  error,  sending  out  a  new 
page  that  follows  the  correct  format. 
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March  1995 

ADVERTISING  DATA 
SUPPLIED  BY 
NEWSPAPER 

(measured  in  inches) 


1995 

1994 

FULL 

PART 

FULL  PART 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN  RUN 

ALBANY, 

N.Y. 

Times  Union-a/d 

ROP  Local . 

32,043 

22,961 

Preprinl  Local . 

38,814 

33,567 

ROP  National . 

5,811 

4,262 

Preprint  National . 

570 

Classified . 

43,168 

35,565 

Total . 

120,406 

96,355 

Times  Union-S 

ROP  Local . 

21,162 

18,504 

Preprint  Local . 

,...  81,230 

90,112 

ROP  National . 

2,379 

1,866 

Preprint  National . 

.  20,600 

24,438 

Classified . 

.  21,020 

18,441 

Total . 

...  146,391 

153,361 

GRAND  TOTAL 

...  266,797 

249,716 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

...  630,793 

591,609 

ALBANY,  ORE. 


Democrat-Herald-e 


ROP  Local . 

25,404 

26,535 

ROP  National . 

63 

185 

Classified . 

26,624 

23,730 

GRAND  TOTAL  ... 

52,091 

50,450 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

141,789 

135,305 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.M. 


JournaTm 

ROP  Local . 

41,851 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  National . 

5,031 

2.127 

28,380 

7,611 

21,801 

Display  Classified . 

In-Column  Classified . 

15,416 

28,225 

20,379 

23,353 

Total . 

49,009 

72,021 

51,343 

21,801 

Tribune-e 


Preprint  Local . 

ROP  National . 

9159 

2,158 

18,447 

8,127 

17,157 

Display  Classified . 

In-Column  Classified . 

17,596 

28,225 

19,388 

23,353 

Total . 

39,367 

64,268 

50,868 

17,157 

Journal-S 

ROP  Local .  12,893 


Preprint  Local . 

11,610 

43,086 

8,321 

45,150 

ROP  National . 

1,251 

Preprint  National . 

Display  Classilied . 

16,641 

11,602 

6,964 

In-Column  Classilied . 

12,195 

10,420 

Total . 

42,395 

66,883 

25,705 

45,150 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

130,771 

203,172 

127,916 

84,108 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

N/A 

BANGOR,  MAINE 

Daily  News-m 


ROP  Local . 

20,510 

4,869 

16,045 

6,294 

Preprint  Local . 

1,534 

20,135 

7,042 

20,864 

ROP  National . 

547 

1,338 

Preprint  National . 

324 

81 

Display  Classilied . 

7,830 

3,862 

145 

In-Column  Classified . 

7,314 

6,730 

Total . 

38,059 

25,004 

35,017 

27,384 

1995  1994 


FULL 

PART 

FULL 

PART 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

Dally  News-S 

ROP  Local . 

4,528 

789 

5,820 

1,191 

Preprint  Local . 

16,005 

17,998 

805 

19,917 

ROP  Nalional . 

219 

92 

Preprint  National . 

10,125 

16,665 

Display  Classified . 

8,347 

7,748 

In-Column  Classified . 

1,700 

1,466 

Total . 

40,924 

18,787 

32,596 

21,108 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

78,983 

43,791 

67,613 

48,492 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

196,759 

124,488 

184,105 

137,712 

BENNINGTON,  VT. 


Banner-m 


ROP  Local . 

7,007 

6,385 

Preprint  Local . 

1,597 

1,507 

ROP  National . 

596 

492 

Preprint  National . 

143 

237 

Display  Classified . 

3,799 

3,095 

In-Column  Classified . 

4,279 

4,043 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

17,421 

15,759 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

48,664 

45,365 

BLOOMINGTON,  IND. 

Herald-Times-m 


ROP  Local . 

26,059 

25,851 

Preprint  Local . 

75,444 

69,903 

ROP  National . 

400 

323 

Preprint  National . 

4,334 

4,949 

Classified . 

34,124 

33,848 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

140,361 

134,874 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

N/A 

BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


News-a/d 


ROP  Local . 

28,103 

30,030 

Preprint  Local . 

2,405 

3,796 

3,346 

5,494 

ROP  National 

3,966 

6,225 

Preprint  National . 

249 

Classified . 

35,241 

32,743 

Total . 

69,715 

4,045 

72,344 

5,494 

News-S 

ROP  Local.  .. 

11,817 

16,343 

Preprinl  Local . 

6,562 

12,150 

3,057 

9,111 

ROP  National . 

4,171 

4,109 

Preprinl  Nalional . 

2,849 

5,705 

Classified . 

12,242 

11,039 

Total . 

34,792 

14,999 

34,548 

14,816 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

104,507 

19,044 

106,892 

20,310 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

290,871 

55,376 

286,740 

60,147 

CASA  GRANDE,  ARIZ. 

Dispatch-e 


ROP  Local . 

15,142 

17,141 

ROP  National . 

1,147 

1,262 

Display  Classified . 

11,303 

11,465 

In-Column  Classified . 

1,862 

2,312 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

29,454 

32,180 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

80,216 

79,929 

CONWAY, 

Log  Cabin  Democrat-eS 

ARK. 

ROP  Local . 

25,832 

23,244 

Preprint  Local . 

20,052 

18,833 

ROP  National . 

21 

150 

Classified... 

11,970 

10,199 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

57,875 

52,426 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

150,343 

134,367 

DURHAM, 

N.C. 

Herald-Sun-m 

ROP  Local . 

29,803 

25,603 

ROP  National . 

1,739 

1,601 

Classilied . 

21,032 

20,451 

Total . 

52,574 

47,655 

Herald-Sun-S 

ROP  Local . 

12,341 

12,397 

ROP  National . 

546 

670 

Classified.. 

6,962 

7,632 

Total . 

19,849 

20,699 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

72,423 

68,354 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

228,041 

210,297 

1995  1994 

FULL  PART  FULL  PART 
RUN  RUN  RUN  RUN 

EL  DORADO,  ARK. 


News-TImes-m 


ROP  Local . 

16,582 

19,973 

Preprint  Local . 

40,848 

40,718 

ROP  Nalional . 

46 

164 

Preprint  National . 

724 

1,300 

Classified.. 

11,825 

11,937 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

70,025 

74,092 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

168,970 

177,589 

ERIE,  PA. 

Dally  Times-e 


ROP  Local . 

23,015 

23,439 

Preprint  Local . 

23,628 

25,399 

ROP  Nalional . 

782 

980 

Preprint  Nalional . 

1,664 

Classified.. 

33,456 

29,489 

Total . 

80,881 

80,971 

Times-News-S 

ROP  Local . 

7,464 

9,665 

Preprinl  Local . 

65,910 

64,679 

ROP  Nalional . 

508 

285 

Preprint  National . 

9,033 

12,448 

Classified. 

18,320 

17,686 

Total . 

101,235 

104,763 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

,  182,116 

185,734 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

.  518,810 

505,428 

FORT  LAUDERDALE, 

,  FLA. 

Sun-Sentinel-mS 

ROP  Local 

117,699 

177,566 

113,715 

180,789 

Preprint  Local . 

52,668 

43,680 

51,035 

61,804 

ROP  National . 

17,389 

5,862 

15,753 

5,984 

Preprinl  National . 

15,004 

1,040 

17,500 

2,472 

Classified. 

171,361 

70,949 

182,930 

63,882 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  374,121 

299,097 

380,933 

314,931 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  1,183,131 

911,359  1,194,583 

933,793 

FREDERICK,  MD. 

Post  &  News-m/e 


ROP  Local . 

43,631 

40,243 

Preprint  Local . 

99,579 

93,096 

ROP  Nalional . 

433 

702 

Classified 

45,365 

40,057 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

189,008 

174,098 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

484,773 

454,504 

GETTYSBURG,  PA. 


Times-m 

RDP  Locai . 

15,049 

15,698 

Preprint  Local . 

30,703 

40,071 

ROP  National . 

38 

257 

Preprinl  National . 

88 

Classilied . 

19,330 

18,509 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

65,120 

74,623 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

N/A 

GOLDSBORO,  N.C. 


News-Argus-e 


ROP  Local . 

15,848 

15,231 

Preprinl  Local . 

37,668 

8,256 

31,992 

4,902 

ROP  National . 

86 

322 

Classilied . 

20,499 

15,499 

Total . 

74,101 

8,256 

63,044 

4,902 

News-Argus-S 

ROP  Local . 

7,412 

9,377 

Preprint  Local . 

21,930 

2,322 

27,219 

1,032 

ROP  National . 

52 

234 

Preprint  Nalional . 

8,514 

1,032 

Classilied . 

10,887 

9,957 

Total . 

48,795 

2,322 

47,819 

1,032 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

122,896 

10,578 

110,863 

5,934 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

325,569 

29,154 

292,272 

11,739 

GRAND  ISLAND,  NEB. 


Independent-mS 


ROP  Local . 

35,448 

36,463 

Preprinl  Local . 

37,714 

13,558 

34,350 

18,106 

ROP  Nalional . 

702 

910 

Preprint  National . 

306 

252 

Classilied . 

18,000 

17,470 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

92,170 

13,558 

89,445 

18,106 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

236,639 

32,134 

231,308 

30,985 

♦Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in  lines. 
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1995  1994 


FULL 

PART 

FULL 

PART 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

GREENSBURG,  PA. 

Tribune-Review-m 

ROP  Local . 

26,628 

22,551 

Preprint  Local . 

27,154 

13,768 

11,545 

21,015 

ROP  National . 

626 

1,116 

Oisplay  Classilied . 

24,190 

15,458 

In-Column  Classilied . 

10,325 

21,231 

Total . 

88,923 

13,768 

71,901 

21,015 

Tribune-Review-S 

ROP  Local . 

18,199 

20,672 

Preprint  Local . 

41,218 

10,420 

15,721 

31.688 

ROP  National . 

704 

376 

Preprint  National . 

13,260 

19,240 

Display  Classified . 

24,190 

19,815 

In-Column  Classilied . 

10,325 

5,758 

Total . 

107,896 

10,240 

81,582 

31,688 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

196,819 

24,188 

153,483 

52,703 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

562,213 

58,730 

412,257 

131,473 

HUTCHINSON,  KAN. 

News-mS 


ROP  Local . 

23,443 

24,327 

Preprint  Local . 

23,313 

95,318 

17,542 

79,127 

ROP  National . 

534 

223 

Preprint  National . 

18,577 

20,715 

1,344 

Classified 

29,946 

27,163 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

95,813 

95,318 

89,970 

80,471 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

258,567 

247,996 

247,741 

209,232 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Florida  Times-Union-mS 


ROP  Local . 

59,444 

34,480 

58,544 

38,316 

Preprint  Local . 

129,258 

121,776 

ROP  National . 

9,258 

7,142 

Preprint  National . 

20,640 

22,317 

Display  Classified . 

40,048 

54,391 

In-Column  Classified . 

41,990 

24,175 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

300,638 

34,480 

288,345 

38,316 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

809,815 

87,868 

793,900 

94,113 

LEBANON,  IND. 


Reporter-e 


ROP  Local . 

11,727 

11,378 

Preprint  Local . 

9,037 

7,362 

ROP  National . 

301 

219 

Display  Classified . 

4,876 

4,907 

In-Column  Classified . 

1,376 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

27,317 

23,866 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

71,813 

62,118 

LINCOLN,  NEB. 

Journal  Star-meS 


ROP  Local . 

42,301 

43,526 

ROP  National . 

1,899 

964 

Classified . 

46,993 

45,663 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

91,193 

90,153 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

251,409 

245,132 

LOGANSPORT,  IND. 

Pharos-Tribune-e 


ROP  Local . 

19,174 

12,927 

Preprint  Local . 

41,694 

27,693 

7,705 

ROP  National . 

67 

255 

Preprint  National . 

176 

768 

Classilied . 

12,950 

5,892 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

74,061 

47,535 

7,705 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

208,910 

129,871 

9,225 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


Courler-Journal-a/d 


ROP  Local . 

...  40,669 

25,704 

40,809 

24,249 

Preprint  Local . 

66,567 

58,524 

ROP  National . 

1,289 

2,435 

Preprint  National . 

24 

Classified . 

...  36,019 

19,828 

27,192 

23,011 

Total . 

..  77,977 

112,099 

70,436 

105,808 

1995  1994 


FULL 

PART 

FULL 

PART 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

Courier-Joumal-S 

ROP  Local . 

19,068 

560 

21,868 

441 

Preprint  Local . 

49,321 

50,378 

ROP  National . 

828 

767 

Preprint  National . 

13,735 

14,299 

18,097 

16.090 

Total . 

37,993 

63,616 

38,725 

65,118 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

115,970 

175,715 

109,161 

170,926 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

312,772 

453,487 

300,088 

444,707 

MANCHESTER,  N.H. 

Union  Leader-m 

ROP  Local . 

35,227 

38,539 

ROP  National . 

827 

1,914 

Classified . 

34,810 

29,987 

Total . 

70,864 

70,440 

N.H.  Sunday  News-S 

ROP  Local . 

12,923 

13,034 

ROP  National . 

483 

113 

Classified . 

20,075 

17,370 

Total . 

33,481 

30,517 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

104,345 

100,957 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

291,234 

289,093 

MASON  CITY,  IOWA 

Globe-Gazette-m 

ROP  Local . 

17,827 

19,693 

Preprint  Local . 

38,245 

37,564 

ROP  National . 

1,261 

1,170 

Preprint  National . 

5,940 

5,718 

Display  Classilied . 

9,010 

8,511 

In-Column  Classified . 

5,149 

4,430 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

77,432 

77,086 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

208,087 

209,996 

MEDICINE  HAT,  ALBERTA 


News-e* 


ROP  Local . 

325,734 

365.386 

ROP  National . 

83,192 

55,730 

Classilied . 

159,946 

119,471 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

568,872 

540,587 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

N/A 

MIDDLETOWN,  N.Y. 

Times  Herald-Record-mS 


ROP  Local . 

62,844 

14,269 

63,777 

Preprint  Local . 

38,841 

156.747 

55,818 

134,559 

ROP  National . 

419 

897 

Preprint  National . 

16,560 

23,220 

180 

Display  Classified . 

25,367 

21,562 

In-Column  Classified . 

40,912 

38,125 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

184,943 

171,016 

203,399 

134,739 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

520,996 

442,565 

572,387 

364,222 

MUNCIE,  IND. 


Star-m 

ROP  Local .  18,148  17,540 

Preprint  Locai .  5,743  5,085 

ROP  National  852  379 

Classified .  15,202  14.138 

Total .  39,945  37,142 

Pr6SS'6 

ROP  Local.  ..  27,455  26,100 

Preprint  Local .  7.451  6,772 

ROP  National .  852  379 

Preprint  National .  46 

Classilied .  17,958  16,495 

Total .  53,762  49,746 

Stor-S 

ROP  Local .  7,831  6,707 

Preprint  Local .  5,862  5,404 

ROP  National .  78  79 

Preprint  National .  581  770 

Classilied...  6,143  5.586 

Total .  20,495  18,546 


GRAND  TOTAL...  114,202  105,434 

YEAR  TO  DATE...  274,120  262,179 


1995 

1994 

FULL 

PART 

FULL 

PART 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

NASHVILLE, 

TENN. 

Tennessean-m 

ROP  Local . 

34,158 

30,850 

Preprint  Local . 

18,756 

17,990 

ROP  National . 

2,270 

2,204 

Classified . 

41,309 

40,009 

Total . 

%.493 

91,053 

Banner-e 

ROP  Local . 

29,950 

27,284 

Preprint  Local . 

18,742 

17,146 

ROP  National . 

2,107 

2,079 

Classified . 

32,562 

30,839 

Total . 

83,361 

77,348 

Tennessean-S 

ROP  Local . 

18,662 

19,435 

Preprint  Local . 

35,019 

34,845 

ROP  National . 

963 

1,433 

Preprint  National . 

11,449 

13,804 

Classilied . 

25,736 

22,789 

Total . 

91,829 

92,306 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

271,683 

260,707 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

803,684 

770,639 

NORTH  BAY, 

ONTARIO 

Nugget-m 

ROP  Local.... 

16,728 

17,130 

Preprint  Local . 

49,690 

68,469 

ROP  National . 

7,857 

5,898 

Preprint  National . 

3,445 

5,059 

Classified... 

13,937 

16,599 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

91,657 

113,155 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

223,496 

255,040 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 

Daily  Hampshire  Gazette-e 

ROP  Local... 

33,990 

30.288 

Preprint  Local . 

28.638 

29,928 

a478 

18,060 

ROP  National . 

70 

278 

Classified... 

15,076 

13,321 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

77,774 

29,928 

67,365 

18,060 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

218,162 

67,854 

187,087 

45,021 

OLYMPIA, 

WASH. 

Olympian-m 

ROP  Local . 

35,603 

38,535 

Preprint  Local . 

137,318 

111,223 

ROP  National . 

1,127 

1,505 

Classified.. 

37,997 

39,951 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

212.045 

191,214 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

602,187 

535,481 

PROVIDENCE,  1 

1.1. 

Journal-Bulletin-a/d 

ROP  Local . 

34,153 

16,092 

37,176 

12,726 

Preprint  Local . 

10,848 

99,476 

12,736 

97,076 

ROP  National . 

3,267 

84 

3,585 

84 

Preprint  National . 

384 

2,079 

2,964 

Classilied . 

29,148 

1,185 

28.623 

964 

Total . 

77,800 

118,916 

82,120 

113,814 

Journal-S 

ROP  Local . 

21,771 

844 

25,927 

1,227 

Preprint  Local . 

59,887 

63,267 

57,432 

82,582 

ROP  National . 

1,752 

2,383 

Preprint  National . 

12,818 

16.150 

235 

Classified 

12,796 

345 

12,359 

189 

Total . 

.  109,024 

64,456 

114,251 

84,233 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

.  186,824 

183,372 

1%,371 

198,047 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

.  531,551 

509,635 

535,339 

551,593 

RAWLINS,  WYO. 


Daily  Times-m 

ROP  Local .  5,829  6,125 

Preprint  Local  11,256  11,894 

ROP  National .  124 

Preprint  National .  363 

Classilied .  2,434  2,360 

GRAND  TOTAL...  19,882  20.503 


YEAR  TO  DATE...  N/A 


*  Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in  lines. 
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1995  1994 


FULL 

PART 

FULL 

PART 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

READING,  PA. 

Trmes  &  Eagle-m/e 

ROP  Local . 

36,002 

37,991 

PreprintLocal . . 

23,175 

23,275 

ROP  National . 

376 

826 

Classilied . 

41,592 

35,674 

Total . 

.  101,145 

97,766 

Eagle-S 

ROP  Local . 

36,002 

37,991 

PreprintLocal . 

10,645 

39,670 

4,300 

36,770 

ROPNational . 

376 

826 

Preprint  National . 

10,170 

13,230 

Classilied . 

41,592 

35,674 

Total . 

.  98,785 

39,670 

92,021 

36,770 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  199,930 

39,670 

189,787 

36,770 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  519,445 

147,455 

493,398 

66,612 

RENO, 

NEV. 

Gazette-Joumal-m 

ROP  Local . 

64,114 

63,110 

PreprintLocal . 

103,310 

102,925 

ROPNational . 

1,280 

1,605 

Preprint  National . 

11,054 

14,228 

Classilied . 

62,776 

63,889 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

242,534 

245,757 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

746,408 

739,691 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Times-Dispatch-m 

ROP  Local . 

36,706 

7,939 

38,231 

6,760 

PreprintLocal . 

16,474 

1,351 

11,182 

2,430 

ROP  National . 

1,680 

1,876 

Preprint  National . 

90 

240 

571 

Classilied . 

36,105 

34,152 

Total . 

91,055 

9,290 

85,681 

9,761 

Times-Dispatch-S 

ROP  Local . 

17,032 

20,455 

PreprintLocal . 

19,562 

1,627 

25,948 

2,026 

ROPNational . 

743 

946 

Preprint  National . 

9,985 

10,949 

Classilied . 

21,722 

20,666 

Total . 

69,044 

1,627 

78,964 

2,026 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

160,099 

10,917 

164,645 

11,787 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

490,182 

31,380 

495,353 

38,257 

RIVERSIDE,  CALIF. 

Press-Enterprise-mS 


ROP  Local .  57.494  27,716  57.963  24,566 

ROPNational .  8,064  1  094  7,395  16 

Classilied .  84,543  78,793  708 


GRAND  TOTAL...  150,101  28,810  144,151  25,290 
YEAR  TO  DATE...  426,014  72,480  381,957  61,173 


SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

Bee-mS 


1995  1994 


FULL 

PART 

FULL 

PART 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m 

ROP  Lrxal . 

41,827 

10,726 

46,903 

10,872 

Preprint  Local . 

36,912 

63,542 

ROP  Nalional 

17,578 

1,196 

18,426 

1,034 

Preprint  National . 

4,940 

Classified . 

41,944 

43,003 

Total . 

143,201 

11,922 

171,874 

11,906 

Examiner-e 

ROP  Local . 

40,267 

10,033 

44,292 

10,042 

PreprintLocal . 

36,912 

63,542 

ROP  National 

16,833 

1,132 

17.585 

1,034 

Preprint  National . 

4,940 

Classified . 

42,798 

42,798 

Total . 

141,750 

11,165 

168,217 

11,076 

Examiner/Chronicle-S 

ROP  Local . 

27,405 

3,199 

30,091 

2,770 

PreprintLocal . 

84,358 

72,926 

ROP  Nalional . 

10,613 

586 

13,292 

554 

Preprint  Nalional . 

21,320 

28,860 

Classilied . 

24,768 

24,294 

Total . 

168,464 

3,785 

169,463 

3,324 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

453,415 

26,872 

509,554 

26,306 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

1,176,295 

66,714  1 

,234,132 

70,734 

SITKA,  ALASKA 

Daily  Sentinel-e 


ROP  Lrxal . 

3,940 

3,758 

ROP  Nalional . 

549 

915 

Display  Classified . 

6 

20 

In-Column  Classified . 

1,237 

1,102 

GRAND  TDTAL... 

5,732 

5,795 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

14,919 

15,126 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Spokesman-Review-m 


ROP  Local . 

39,191 

39,372 

PreprintLocal . 

8,341 

8,713 

ROPNational . 

4,378 

4,716 

PreprinI  National . 

9 

Display  Classified . 

36,318 

32,078 

In-Column  Classified . 

13,597 

14,020 

Total . 

101,825 

98,908 

Spokesman-Review-S 

ROP  Local . 

8,779 

9.000 

PreprinI  Local . 

5,170 

5,289 

ROPNational . 

919 

1  1,458 

Preprint  National . 

1,046 

1,506 

Display  Classified . 

16,010 

16,800 

In-Column  Classified . 

4,672 

4,579 

Total . 

36,596 

38,632 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

138,421 

137,540 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

380,024 

380,976 

1995 

1994 

FULL 

PART 

FULL 

PART 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

TULSA, 

OKLA. 

World-m 

ROP  Local . 

34,246 

8,708 

36,182 

9,489 

PreprintLocal . 

12,195 

29,881 

12,627 

32,117 

ROP  Nalional . 

1,220 

24 

1,310 

Preprint  National . 

2,836 

795 

176 

Display  Classified . 

14,136 

16,094 

In-Column  Classified . 

19,654 

19,618 

Total . 

81,451 

41,449 

86,626 

41,782 

World-S 

ROP  Local . 

15,797 

17,305 

PreprintLocal . 

43,979 

45,286 

ROPNational . 

1,325 

1,120 

PreprinI  Nalional . 

12,554 

14,798 

Display  Classilied . 

12,608 

12,183 

In-Column  Classified . 

10,473 

9,717 

Total . 

96,736 

100.409 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

178,187 

41,449 

187,035 

41,782 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

N/A 

TWIN  FALLS,  IDAHO 

Times-News-mS 

ROP  Local . 

28,756 

27,365 

PreprintLocal . 

84,686 

77,878 

ROPNational . 

331 

532 

Display  Classified . 

25,583 

23,084 

In-Column  Classified . 

4,665 

4.378 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

144,021 

133,237 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

376,187 

366,103 

WASHINGTON,  PA. 

Observer-Reporter-m 


ROP  Local . 

14.419 

7,224 

18,478 

PreprintLocal . 

11,088 

26,928 

ROPNational . 

280 

892 

PreprinI  National . 

252 

378 

Classified 

34,124 

30,470 

Total . 

60,163 

7,224 

77,146 

Observer-Reporter-S 

ROP  Local . 

6,890 

4,241 

PreprinI  Local . 

31,752 

20,412 

ROP  Nalional . 

321 

183 

Preprint  Nalional . 

7,056 

5,670 

Classilied . 

12,417 

8,897 

Total . 

58,436 

39,403 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

118,599 

7,224 

116,549 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

302,986 

12,871 

292,659 

WEST  PLAINS,  MO. 


Daily  Quill-e 


ROP  Local . 

12,044 

13,111 

ROPNational . 

352 

774 

In-Column  Classified . 

3,589 

3,130 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

15,985 

17,015 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

36,641 

39,270 

ROP  Local .  67,712  23,113  71,454  24,143 

PreprintLocal .  120,468  64,953  111,935  62,963 

ROPNational .  14,520  18,723 

Preprint  National .  19,633  3,055  20,920  3,260 

Classilied .  193,454  9,590  189,847  7,280 


GRAND  TOTAL...  415,787  100,711  412,879  97,646 

YEARTO  DATE...  1,168,942  243,181  1.140,073  220,688 


SAN  BERNARDINO,  CALIF. 


Sun-mS 


ROP  Local . 

36,965 

40,612 

PreprintLocal . 

43,187 

71,039 

ROP  National . 

5,820 

6,265 

Preprint  National . 

11,167 

7,322 

Classilied . 

67,949 

60,599 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

165,088 

185,837 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

527,785 

530,430 

SAN 

DIEGO 

,  CALIF. 

Union  Tribune-mS 

ROP  Local . 

112,298 

14,540 

112,182 

16,297 

ROPNational . 

15.591 

1,697 

15,854 

2,156 

Classified . . . 

95,878 

14,281 

89,829 

21,240 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

223,767 

30,518 

217,865 

39,693 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

715,976 

92,593 

674,634 

118,278 

TACOMA,  WASH. 


News  Tribune-m 


ROP  Local.. 

54,096 

2,445 

55,287 

2,976 

PreprinI  Local . 

59,732 

20,395 

69,597 

13,456 

POP  National . 

7,764 

70 

5,836 

Preprint  National . 

17,884 

18,547 

320 

Classified... 

43,497 

46,065 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

182,973 

22,910 

195,332 

16,752 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

513,526 

52,855 

541,174 

37,337 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 


Blade-m 


ROP  Local . 

27,935 

6,904 

32,953 

5,695 

PreprintLocal . 

30,114 

25,137 

ROPNational . 

1,828 

48 

1,843 

109 

Preprint  National . 

126 

Classified . 

15,995 

804 

16,948 

665 

Total . 

75,872 

7,756 

77,007 

6,469 

Blade-S 

ROP  Local . 

14,308 

17,560 

PreprinI  Local . 

60,417 

59,787 

ROPNational . 

999 

1,146 

Preprint  National . 

18,900 

20,286 

Classified. 

13,020 

12,043 

Total . 

107,644 

110,822 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

183,516 

7,756 

187,829 

6,469 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

505,994 

20,313 

504,419 

16,407 

WINSTON-SALEM,  N.C. 


Journal-m 

ROP  Local . 

.  36,935 

2,843 

36,460 

5,867 

PreprintLocal . 

4,950 

25,145 

12,793 

22,552 

ROPNational . 

2,974 

2,896 

Preprint  National  ... 

1,600 

216 

1,752 

968 

Classilied . 

41,269 

42,704 

Total . 

.  87,728 

28,204 

96,605 

29,387 

Joumal-S 

ROP  Local . 

.  12,410 

1,251 

12,018 

1,757 

PreprintLocal . 

10,861 

22,081 

8,013 

23,877 

ROP  Nalional . 

833 

1,377 

PreprinI  National.... 

11,934 

13,752 

Classified . 

20,855 

21,045 

Total . 

.  56,893 

23,332 

56,205 

25,634 

GRAND  TOTAL...  144,621 

51,536 

152,810 

55,021 

YEAR  TO  DATE...  440,065 

147,570 

445,032 

160,053 

YAKIMA, 

WASH. 

Herald-Republic-m 
ROP  Local . 

30,294 

30,604 

ROP  National . 

1,844 

2,030 

Display  Classified . 

40,498 

37,950 

In-Column  Classified . 

18,191 

17,451 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

90,827 

88,035 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

247,572 

231,765 

*  Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in  lines. 
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Legal _ 

Paper  didn’t  retaliate 
c^jainst  reporter:  jury 

Pulitzer  winner  loses  second  round,  plans  to  appeal 


NEW  MEXICO’S  LARGEST  daily 
newspaper  didn’t  retaliate  against  a 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  journalist  after 
she  complained  about  alleged  unfair 
treatment,  a  federal  jury  has  decided. 

The  case  involved  a  suit  filed  against 
the  Albuquerque  Journal  and  its  parent 
company  by  former  reporter  Tamar 
Stieber,  who  worked  in  the  paper’s  San¬ 
ta  Fe  bureau  from  1989  to  1994. 

The  jury,  about  after  four  hours  of 
deliberation  last  month,  sided  with  the 
Journal. 

“We’re  very  happy  the  jury  ruled  in 
favor  of  the  Journal,”  said  publisher  Tom 
Lang.  “We  didn’t  see  how  it  could  come 
out  any  other  way.” 

Ray  Twohig,  Stieber’s  attorney,  said 
he  would  appeal. 

Stieber  contended  company  officials 
found  ways  to  retaliate  against  her  after 
she  complained  to  editors  about  alleged 
unfair  treatment  and  later  filed  civil 
rights  lawsuits  against  the  company  in 
1993.  She  was  placed  on  probation  for 
60  days  for  erroneously  reporting  that 
prison  inmate  Michael  Guzman  had 
stabbed  and  killed  two  women.  In  fact 
one  of  them  survived. 

Stieber  also  received  a  letter  of  repri¬ 
mand  for  making  71  long-distance 
phone  calls  to  her  attorney,  running  off 
117  copies  of  articles  for  use  in  the  law¬ 
suit,  and  passing  out  staff  phone  lists 
and  telling  numerous  callers  that  the 
phones  were  tapped. 

Stieber  didn’t  lose  pay  or  time  in  ei¬ 
ther  case,  according  to  trial  testimony. 
She  resigned  last  October. 

Stieber’s  underlying  case  of  unequal 
treatment  was  dismissed  earlier  and  was 
not  an  issue  at  the  trial.  Twohig  said  he 
would  appeal  both  the  retaliation  issue 
and  the  allegations  of  discrimination 
that  were  thrown  out  earlier. 

The  discrimination  allegations  could 
not  be  appealed  until  the  trial  on  the 


retaliation  allegations  was  completed, 
the  lawyer  said. 

Stieber  took  the  Pulitzer  for  special¬ 
ized  reporting  in  1990  for  stories  that 
linked  the  dietary  supplement  L-trypto- 
phan  to  a  crippling  disease. 

In  closing  arguments,  Twohig  called 
Lang  the  villain  in  the  dispute.  He  held 
that  editors  had  ganged  up  to  spout 
“the  party  line.” 

Twohig  said,  “They  have  created  this 
bizarre  picture  of  Tamar  Stieber,”  refer¬ 


ring  to  evidence  brought  out  during  the 
Journal’s  case. 

Stieber  admitted  that  she  suffered 
from  bulimia  and  depression  before  be¬ 
ing  placed  on  probation,  but  said  it 
never  affected  her  work. 

Journal  attorney  Jim  Dines  said  the 
case  was  about  facts.  He  said  Twohig 
tried  to  cast  the  editors  as  conniving, 
adding,  “What  wasn’t  brought  out  is  the 
day-to-day  things  done  for  Ms.  Stieber.” 

Dines  said  Journal  editor  Kent  Walz 
worked  with  the  reporter  on  the  release 
of  documents  from  a  corporation  that 
contracts  with  the  state  to  run  prisons. 
At  the  time,  Stieber  covered  the  prison 
system  for  the  paper. 

The  Journal  also  paid  Stieber’s  way  to 
a  conference  soon  after  the  error  that 
resulted  in  her  being  placed  on  proba¬ 
tion,  the  attorney  added. 

On  the  other  hand.  Dines  said, 
Stieber  used  company  resources  to  pur¬ 
sue  her  lawsuit  against  the  company. 

—  AP 
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Unlocking 
Data  Power 

Database  reporting  boosts  traditional  journalism 
and  builds  foundation  for  digitized  papers  of  the  future 


by  William  Webb 

A  REVOLUTION  OCCURRED  in 
the  newsroom  of  the  Raleigh,  N.C., 
News  &  Observer  because  of  a  train 
crash,  according  to  executive  editor 
Frank  Daniels  III. 

The  newspaper  had  assembled  a 
database  of  all  railroad  crossings  in  the 
state,  when,  at  11  a.m.  one  Tuesday,  a 
train  ran  into  a  car  and  killed  a  woman 
and  her  young  baby. 

At  1  p.m.,  the  newspaper’s  database 
ranked  the  accident  site  as  the  most 
dangerous  crossing  in  the  state. 

In  addition,  the  paper  learned  that 
three  years  prior  to  the  accident  the 
state  had  asked  Southern  Railroad  to 
upgrade  the  signal  at  the  crossing,  but 
nothing  had  been  done. 

“We  reported  all  of  that  on  deadline 
the  next  day,  in  our  morning  paper,” 
Daniels  said. 

Using  the  same  database,  the  state 
took  three  days  to  confirm  what  the 
paper  had  reported,  because  the  paper 
better  utilized  essentially  the  same  in¬ 
formation. 

At  that  point,  in  early  1991,  comput¬ 
er-assisted  reporting  became  more 
than  a  concept,  according  to  Daniels. 

Other  newspapers  have  come  to 
agree.  In  November  of  1991,  Editor  & 
Publisher  covered  computer-assisted  re¬ 
porting  with  a  special  pullout  section 
and,  by  late  1992,  had  run  a  story  sub¬ 
titled  “computer-assisted  record  analy¬ 
sis  becoming  a  staple  of  papers.” 

By  now,  computer  databases  in  the 
newsroom  are  recognized  as  a  tool,  if 
not  a  staple.  Still,  progress  has  been 
slower  than  many  expected  and  has 
been  more  a  case  of  evolution  than 
revolution. 

The  subject  received  so  much  atten¬ 
tion  five  years  ago  that  Bill  Dedman, 
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Dan  Woods,  database  editor  at  the 
Raleigh,  N.C.,  News  &  Observer 


who  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1989  for  ar¬ 
ticles  aided  by  computer  research, 
questioned  in  E&P:  “Did  anyone  write 
books  about  interview-assisted  journal¬ 
ism?  Phone-assisted  journalism?  Note¬ 
book  journalism?” 

Dedman  now  works  as  director  of 
computer-assisted  reporting  for  Associ¬ 
ated  Press. 

Computer-assisted  stories  have  been 
winning  Pulitzers  for  six  years,  said 
Brant  Houston,  managing  director  of 
the  National  Institute  for  Computer- 
Assisted  Reporting  (NICAR)  in  Co¬ 
lumbia,  Mo. 

Nonetheless,  the  level  of  investment 
in  this  area  is  surprisingly  uneven  for 
the  newspaper  industry  as  a  whole, 
newspaper  executives  said  in  recent  in¬ 
terviews. 

For  example,  technology  innovators 


such  as  AP  and  the  San  Jose  Mercury 
News  have  stepped  up  database  initia¬ 
tives  but  still  trail  in  comparison  with 
some  midsized  and  even  smaller  papers. 

Dedman  of  the  AP  admitted,  “We 
weren’t  the  first  news  organization  to  do 
large  database  work,  and  we’re  getting 
that  off  the  ground.” 

As  for  computer-assisted  vs.  inter- 
view-assisted  journalism,  Dedman  has 
recanted. 

“I  think  it’s  a  pretty  tired  view  at  this 
point,”  he  said. 

“The  other  thing  people  say  is,  ‘Don’t 
forget  to  write  about  people  in  your  sto¬ 
ries.  Don’t  write  studies,  write  stories.’ 
But  I  don’t  see  people  writing  studies. 

I  think,  on  the  balance,  reporters  and 
editors  are  using  these  tools  judiciously 
....  Good  reporters  don’t  have  that 
problem,”  he  said. 

Dedman  said  AP  was  planning  to 
give  its  staff  Internet  access. 

Bob  Port,  who,  as  special  assignment 
editor,  organizes  AP’s  computer-assisted 
news  gathering,  said  the  news  agency  al¬ 
ready  has  the  resources,  but  they’re  not 
being  fully  utilized  because  people  are 
uninformed  about  what’s  available. 

Recently  hired  from  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Times,  where  he  worked  for  12 
years  on  database  issues.  Port  said  AP 
has  accomplished  a  great  deal  but  “has 
a  lot  of  work  to  do.” 

Jonathan  Krim,  assistant  managing 
editor  for  business  and  special  projects 
at  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News,  said 
that  the  paper  acquires  data  on  a  story- 
by-story  basis,  but  nobody  has  sole  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  acquiring  and  exploiting 
databases. 

Database  to  online 

Years  after  being  introduced,  data¬ 
base  techniques  verge  on  becoming 
standard  practice  in  forerunners  like 
the  News  &  Observer,  but  are  only  now 
becoming  integrated  into  many  news¬ 
rooms.  At  the  same  time,  database  re¬ 
sources  have  grown  more  important  to 
newspapers  than  ever  before. 

“The  whole  idea  of  having  databases 
around  for  doing  stories  leads  naturally 
into  the  skills  that  are  needed  to  create 
database  products,  which  are  the  next 
and  most  crucial  step  for  interactive  sys¬ 
tems,”  said  Dan  Woods,  database  editor 
for  the  News  &  Observer. 

“Unless  you  have  the  ability  to  ma¬ 
nipulate  and  deliver  searchable  databas- 
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es  about  your  local  community,  you’re 
not  going  to  be  able  to  enter  that  next 
step  of  the  interactive,  dynamic  online 
world,”  Woods  added. 

Fewer  people  in  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  need  convincing. 

“We  don’t  need  to  sell  this.  It  sells  it¬ 
self,”  said  Dedman.  “The  hard  part  is 
integrating  [database  techniques]  with 
the  daily  work,  making  sure  things  are 
set  up  in  advance,  data  is  in-house  and 
made  as  easy  to  use  as  possible.” 

Every  training  session  AP  has  done 
in  this  area  has  been  oversubscribed, 
Dedman  said,  adding,  “Things  are 
spreading  out  to  the  beat  reporters. 
There’s  a  much  larger  audience  of  peo¬ 
ple  out  there  going  through  basic  train¬ 
ing.” 

What  has  been  the  catalyst  for  the 
renewed  interest  among  newspapers? 

“They’re  concerned  about  the  costs, 
but  they’re  starting  to  see  the  benefits,” 
said  Houston  of  N  ICAR.  “They’re  also 
seeing  from  their  own  writers  that  in¬ 
formation  is  moving  from  paper  to  digi¬ 
tal  very  quickly,  and  they’re  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  how  to  deal  with  that  than 
ever  before.  In  addition,  just  the  buzz 
word  Internet  has  opened  a  lot  of  peo¬ 
ple’s  minds  to  the  fact  that  they 
shouldn’t  be  doing  things  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  way.” 

What’s  more,  Houston  said,  software 
has  gotten  easier  to  use,  “so  you  don’t 
have  to  be  as  much  of  a  byte-head  to 
deal  with  it.  There  are  many  fewer  ex¬ 
cuses  now  not  to  have  this  as  part  of 
your  reporting  skills.” 

And  cheap,  too 

Finally,  costs  for  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware  have  come  down  dramatically. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Times  paid  less 
than  $4,000  for  a  CD-ROM  writer  that 
a  few  years  ago  would  have  cost  $10,000. 

“The  drop  in  price  has  made  it 
doable  at  this  point,”  said  Connie  Hum- 
berg,  public  records  researcher  for  the 
Times. 

CD-ROM  storage  is  now  inexpensive 
and  has  become  the  preferred  medium 
for  archives  and  databases. 

Woods  declared  flatly,  “1  couldn’t  do 
my  job  without  the  CD-ROM  writer.” 

For  the  Times  and  News  and  Observ¬ 
er,  standard  equipment  also  includes 
nine-track  tape  and  two-gigabyte  hard 
drives,  and  both  papers  like  Microsoft’s 
FoxPro  database  management  software 
because  the  othet  packages  often  choke 
on  two  or  three  gigabytes. 

According  to  Humberg,  the  magne¬ 
to-optical  drive,  which  offers  some  of 


the  storage  capacity  of  CD-ROM  in  an 
erasable  format,  is  invaluable. 

The  Times  uses  CD-ROMs  to  distrib¬ 
ute  information  to  regional  news  bu¬ 
reaus  and  in-house,  whereas  many 
newspapers  are  still  using  diskettes. 

“What  can  you  get  on  a  diskette?  Not 
much,  anymore,”  said  Humberg.  “A 
megabyte  is  nothing.” 

CD-ROM-based  databases  work  well 
for  these  two  papers,  but  others  use 
configurations  that  concentrate  more 
on  networking.  For  instance,  AP  desk¬ 
top  computers  access  a  central  main¬ 
frame. 


News  and  Observer  may  serve  as  a 
model. 

According  to  executive  editor  Frank 
Daniels  111,  the  move  into  digital  tech¬ 
nology  constituted  only  part  of  a  larg¬ 
er  movement  to  make  the  paper  more 
relevant  to  more  readers  —  44%  of 
whom  own  personal  computers. 

“Our  readers  are  very  sophisticated 
technologically,”  Daniels  said.  “We 
couldn’t  allow  our  newsroom  and  our 
newspaper  to  be  less  sophisticated.” 

In  this  context,  he  talked  about  “in¬ 
vesting  in  our  newsroom”  —  and  not 
necessarily  its  technology. 


*‘Our  problem,  putting  our  CD-ROM  library 
where  our  Azerbaijan  correspondent  can  read  it,  is 
a  whole  different  can  of  worms.” 


“We  have  a  different  set  of  problems 
here,”  Dedman  said.  “Our  problem, 
putting  our  CD-ROM  library  where  our 
Azerbaijan  correspondent  can  read  it,  is 
a  whole  different  can  of  worms.” 

Nobody  believed  that  AP’s  main¬ 
frame  system  would  work,  Dedman 
said,  but  it  does. 

AP’s  photo  archive  has  led  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  its  text  library,  which  will 
come  into  service  later  this  year. 

For  newspapers  seeking  to  invest  in 
database  resources,  the  Raleigh,  N.C., 


“It  was  not  so  much  that  we  wanted 
to  invest  in  technology,”  he  said.  “We 
wanted  to  invest  in  competence.  And 
technology  was  one  of  the  ways  we 
could  leverage  competence  in  many 
different  areas;  doing  polling,  doing 
online  research,  doing  database  re¬ 
search,  reaching  our  readers  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  manner,  opening  up  our  newsroom 
to  our  readers.” 

If  the  News  and  Observer  seems  to 
be  going  in  10  different  directions  at 
once,  that’s  because  it  is  —  and  so  is 
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the  rest  of  the  industry  —  according  to 
Daniels. 

The  options  in  new  media  confuse 
even  the  experts,  everyone  agrees,  in 
part  because  there  are  no  experts. 

But  organizations  such  as  the  News 
&  Observer  and  St.  Petersburg  Times 
have  grown  their  own  gurus. 

Desktop  gurus 

In  Raleigh,  the  paper  hired  Dan 
Woods,  who  has  a  degrees  in  both  com¬ 
puter  science  and  journalism.  The  title 
of  database  editor  may  seem  peculiar, 
but  Woods  estimates  the  number  of  his 
counterparts  at  other  papers  has  grown 
to  20  or  so  from  maybe  five  since  he 
was  hired  in  1992. 

As  executive  editor  Daniels  pointed 
out,  database  editing  is  nothing  new:  “It 
is  the  fundamental  skill  that  newspapers 
have  had  for  a  long  time,  which  was 
gathering  and  packaging  information. 
Now  you  just  call  it  a  database.” 

But  the  means  have  changed. 
“There’s  a  whole  subset  of  skills  that 
you  have  to  have  .  .  .  that  many  news¬ 
rooms  have  not  acquired,”  Daniels  said. 
“We  just  began  acquiring  them  in 
1990.” 

For  example.  Woods  said  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  top  investigative  reporter  spent 
two  years  doing  nothing  but  looking  for 
opportunities  to  do  computer-assisted 
reporting,  “and  there  would  have  been 
no  crystallization  without  his  efforts’! 

Of  course,  acquiring  skills  meant  ac¬ 
quiring  people  who  have  technical  ex¬ 
pertise. 

“We  could  all  sit  around  in  a  coffee 
bar  or  whatever  and  think  up  products 
endlessly,”  Woods  said,  “but  the  techni¬ 
cal  details  of  how  those  products  will  be 
implemented  really  matter.  And  so  you 
can’t  have  product  development  in  an 
environment  that’s  not  technically  well 
informed.” 

But  being  technically  informed  costs 
money. 

Woods  said  the  News  &  Observer’s 
spending  on  technology  is  “unmatched, 
and  that’s  allowed  us  to  do  some  things 
of  some  complexity,  because  we  have 
the  time  and  the  resources  technically 
to  do  it.  While  a  lot  of  places  want  to 
get  into  it,  they  want  to  do  it . . .  with  a 
magic  wand.” 

In  contrast  to  the  magic  wand  ap¬ 
proach,  the  News  &  Observer  invested 
in  resources  first  as  a  platform  for  devel¬ 
opment. 


Database  journalism 
as  digital  platform 

So  far,  the  investment  is  paying  off. 

For  example,  subscribers  to  NandO, 
the  newspapers’  online  service  (E&P, 
May  21,  1994,  p.  33)  can  access  a  data¬ 
base  that  shows  which  schools  their 
children  will  be  attending  based  on 
their  street  address. 

NandO,  which  has  received  high 
marks  from  subscribers  and  from  other 
online  service  developers,  has  already 
grossed  almost  $1  million  and  is  pro¬ 
jected  to  break  even  by  the  end  of  this 
year,  executives  said. 

Another  database,  which  tracks  bills 
in  the  state  legislature,  is  available 
through  NandO  or  as  a  separate  fax 
newsletter  called  the  Insider. 

With  the  Insider,  a  government  data¬ 
base  enables  the  paper  to  change  the 
delivery  mechanism  and  the  target  au¬ 
dience  and  to  generate  several  hundred 


thousand  dollars  in  subscription-based 
revenue.  The  revenue,  in  turn,  main¬ 
tains  and  augments  the  database  so  that 
the  newspaper  develops  new  synergies 
and  new  products. 

Speaking  at  a  symposium  on  new 
media  at  the  America  East  conference 
in  Hershey,  Pa.,  recently,  Daniels  con¬ 
fessed:  “I  like  to  spend  money.” 

In  a  telephone  interview,  he  ex¬ 
plained  the  remark  was  for  effect. 
Nonetheless,  he  admitted  to  spending 
“a  couple  million”  on  newsroom  tech¬ 
nology,  the  theory  being,  “to  be  good, 
you  have  to  be  willing  to  invest.” 

Just  as  the  present-day  newspaper 
achieves  an  economy  of  scale  because  it 
is  a  mass  medium,  newspapers  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  may  achieve  economies  by  repur¬ 
posing  information  in  multiple  markets 
and  with  multiple  delivery  mechanisms. 
Significantly,  both  models  achieve  suc¬ 
cess  only  after  a  critical  level  of  invest¬ 
ment. 

In  its  technology-savvy  market  in  the 
Research  Triangle,  the  News  &  Observ¬ 
er  had  to  invest  heavily  just  to  remain  a 
player  in  the  information  industry,  ac¬ 


cording  to  Daniels. 

From  an  industry  viewpoint,  news¬ 
papers  seeking  to  deliver  database  infor¬ 
mation  to  their  newsrooms  face  a 
daunting  challenge  because  most  of 
their  desktops  still  lack  personal  com¬ 
puters. 

Database  on 
a  desktop 

Again,  the  News  &  Observer  leads 
in  this  regard  and  will  outfit  every  desk 
in  its  newsroom  with  a  networked  PC 
by  the  end  of  the  summer. 

In  addition,  the  newspaper  provides 
interest-free  loans  for  employees  to  buy 
personal  computers  for  their  homes. 
Justifying  computer  ignorance  becomes 
more  difficult  when  your  14-year-old  is 
surfing  the  Net. 

The  AP’s  Dedman  made  the  case 
that  investing  in  database  resources  ac¬ 
tually  saves  money  for  AP.  He  wouldn’t 


specify  how  much  AP  has  invested,  but 
said,  “It’s  about  a  fifth  as  much  as  we 
spent  on  Nexis  and  Lexis  research  last 
year. 

“Now  we  can  search  back  issues  of 
the  New  York  Times  for  free,”  said  Ded¬ 
man.  “Certainly,  this  is  a  cheaper  way 
to  do  research.” 

Time  savings  and  ease  of  use  for  re¬ 
porters  may  also  translate  into  dollars. 

For  Port  of  AP,  the  question  is  a  no- 
brainer:  “Why  would  you  want  to  spend 
all  afternoon  on  the  telephone  trying  to 
find  out  what  the  state  is  on  some  law 
in  Congress  when  you  can  just  click, 
click,  click  with  a  mouse  and  find  out  in 
one  minute.  That’s  just  dumb.” 

Then  why  have  newspapers  been 
slow  to  adapt? 

“The  trouble  with  the  computer  is  it’s 
going  into  the  abstract  and  the  intellec¬ 
tual  side  of  things,”  Port  said. 

By  way  of  example,  replacing  Lino¬ 
type  machines  with  VDTs  was  expen¬ 
sive,  but  the  industry  made  the  conver¬ 
sion  because  the  productivity  gains 
were  so  apparent. 

“It’s  easy  to  see  how  you  can  get  a 


“While  a  lot  of  places  want  to  get  into  it,  they 
want  to  do  it .  .  .  with  a  magic  wand,”  Woods  said 
about  spending  on  newsroom  technology. 
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bunch  of  machines  to  replace  what 
people  did  pouring  lead,  which  was 
pretty  unhealthy  work,  anyway,”  Port 
said.  “Where  we’re  at  right  now  is  in  the 
actual  information  itself.” 

The  fact  that  many  newspapers  have 
gone  on  cost-cutting  sprees  may  ulti¬ 
mately  prove  detrimental.  Port  said. 

“They’re  making  a  mistake.  In  the 
short  run,  it  won’t  matter.  In  the  long 
run,  it  will.” 

Woods  put  it  this  way,  “The  attitude 
is  prevalent  because  newspapers  are 
used  to  20%  to  40%  margins  ....  News¬ 
papers  are  trying  to  cut  back  on  what 
their  biggest  franchise  is,  which  is  their 
editorial  departments’  ability  to  deliver 
information.” 

Sharper  scrutiny 

Database  techniques  first  attracted 
attention  when  computer-assisted  sto¬ 
ries  won  top  prizes  in  journalism.  That 
these  techniques  represent  a  powerful 
tool  for  reporting  is  still  the  best  argu¬ 
ment  for  adopting  them. 

“Computers  make  it  possible  to  look 
at  not  just  one  or  two  records  at  the 
courthouse  but  every  record,  all  at  the 
same  time  .  .  .  and  compare  them 
against,  and  use  them  with,  every  record 
somewhere  else,”  said  AP’s  Port. 

Database  manipulation  makes  inten¬ 
sive  analysis  practical. 

“You  actually  could  have  done  it  be¬ 
fore,  but  it  would  have  taken  an  army  of 
reporters  a  year,”  Port  said. 

Nevertheless,  many  database  projects 
take  on  their  own,  much  smaller  army 
of  reporters,  and  the  stories  that  result 
“tend  to  win  awards  because  they  take  a 
lot  of  time  and  resources,”  said  Connie 
Humberg  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Times. 
She  said  Times  database  stories  typically 
take  a  team  of  reporters  several  months 
to  develop  and  write. 

For  instance,  when  the  Times  recent¬ 
ly  compared  a  database  of  all  auto 
crashes  in  Florida,  including  their  dam¬ 
age  totals,  with  recent  sales  of  used  cars, 
it  found  that  “totaled”  vehicles  were  be¬ 
ing  patched  up  and  resold  to  unknow¬ 
ing  buyers.  The  newspaper  interviewed 
buyers  and  documented  the  case  in 
“Reborn  Wrecks,”  an  investigative  story 
that  won  a  Green  Eyeshade  Award. 

Many  database  stories  tackle 
statewide  trends  and  statistics. 

For  example,  the  News  and  Observer 
proved  that  racial  bias  played  a  signifi¬ 
cant  role  in  the  way  children  were 
tracked  in  North  Carolina  schools. 


(See  Data  on  page  41) 


Resource  file 
on  database  reporting 

Training,  data,  newsletter,  online  chat  groups 


THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  for 
Computer-Assisted  Reporting  (NI- 
CAR),  a  joint  venture  of  Investigative 
Reporters  and  Editors  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism, 
provides  a  host  of  resources,  including 
training. 

NICAR  has  conducted  about  50  on- 
the-road  seminars  to  North  American 
news  organizations,  including  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  and  Boston  Globe. 
These  sessions  and  weeklong  seminars 
at  its  Columbia,  Mo.,  headquarters 
have  provided  hands-on  training  to 
thousands  of  print  and  broadcast  jour¬ 
nalists. 

In  addition,  NICAR  distributes  data 
to  news  organizations  and  thereby  di¬ 
vides  the  cost  of  expensive  databases. 
It  has  sent  data  to  100  organizations 
since  last  July  and  has  400  paid  sub¬ 
scribers  to  its  newsletter.  Uplink. 

Finally,  NICAR  has  established  an 
Internet  discussion  group  on  comput¬ 
er-assisted  reporting  called  NICAR-L. 
CompuServe  subscribers  can  access  a 


similar  group  in  the  “Investigative/IRE” 
sections  of  Journalism  Forum.  A 
NICAR  World  Wide  Web  site  is  in  the 
works. 

NICAR,  which  in  1993  received 
$221,000  from  the  Freedom  Forum, 
also  gives  old-fashioned  telephone  ad¬ 
vice  to  reporters. 

For  journalists  planning  to  be  near 
El  Paso,  Texas,  June  8-9,  E&P  will  be 
hosting  a  hands-on  resource  lab  for 
computer-assisted  reporting  at  the  13th 
Annual  Convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Hispanic  Journalists. 
Attendees  will  have  access  to  Internet 
resources  as  well  as  commercial  online 
research  services  such  as  DataTimes, 
Lexis-Nexis  and  Dialogue. 

E(S?P  is  also  sponsoring  a  resource 
lab  at  International  Newspaper  Mar¬ 
keting  Association’s  65th  Internation¬ 
al  Conference  in  Boston  on  May  17,  al¬ 
though  training  will  focus  more  on  In¬ 
ternet  authoring  tools  than  on 
computer-assisted  reporting. 

—  William  Webb 


USA  Today  makes  online  debut 


AN  ONLINE  NEWS  service  based  on 
USA  Today  debuted  last  month. 

“As  USA  Today  made  newspapers 
reader-friendly,  the  online  service  will 
set  new  standards  for  ease  of  use,  time¬ 
liness  of  information  and  thoroughness 
of  content,”  said  Tom  Curley,  president 
and  publisher  of  USA  Today. 

Like  its  print  parent,  the  online  ser¬ 
vice  will  offer  five  sections  that  track 
news,  life,  sports,  money  and  weather. 
At  launch,  sports  coverage  will  go  deep¬ 
er  than  other  sections,  with  continu¬ 
ously  updated  scores  from  professional, 
college  and  high  school  games,  as  well 
as  photos. 

Users  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
interact  with  USA  Today  reporters  and 
editors,  newsmakers  and  other  readers 
through  e-mail  and  electronic  bulletin 
boards.  A  fantasy  baseball  package  is 


available  at  an  additional  charge. 

Subscribers  directly  dial  USA  Today 
online  as  they  would  a  bulletin  board 
service,  although  the  service  is  provided 
by  CompuServe  and  allows  access  to  In¬ 
ternet  as  well  as  to  news. 

“The  Nation’s  Newspaper  is  headed 
for  the  Internet,”  read  a  brief  in  USA 
Today,  which  is  misleading,  since  the 
service  is  not  accessible  from  Internet, 
only  by  subscription  at  $14.95  a  month 
for  three  hours  online,  with  each  addi¬ 
tional  hour  costing  $3.95. 

Subscribers  will  receive  a  customized 
version  of  CompuServe’s  Mosaic  brows¬ 
er,  thanks  to  the  company’s  recent  ac¬ 
quisition  of  Spry. 

The  online  service  is  the  first  product 
launched  by  the  newly-formed  USA 
Today  Information  Network.  USA  To¬ 
day  is  a  subsidiary  of  Gannett  Co. 
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News  Tech _ 

Raids  on  European 
newsprint  makers 
probe  price  fixing 

Complaints  from  publishers  spur  investigation 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

REACTING  TO  ACCELERATING 
newsprint  price  jumps  that  mirror 
those  in  North  America,  the  European 
Commission’s  (EC)  competition  direc¬ 
torate  unleashed  its  investigators  in 
raids  of  the  offices  of  40  paper  produc¬ 
ers. 

The  EC  announced  that  the  raids 
—  which  were  carried  out  simultane¬ 
ously  April  25  —  were  part  of  an  inves¬ 
tigation  of  alleged  price  fixing  by 
newsprint  producers. 

EC  officials  said  they  were  acting  in 
part  because  of  complaints  from  Euro¬ 
pean  newspaper  publishers,  who,  like 
their  North  American  counterparts, 
have  seen  newsprint  prices  advance  by 
more  than  a  third  over  the  past  year. 
European  suppliers  have  announced 
another  increase  for  July. 

“We  feel  that,  in  light  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  received,  we  should  investigate 
what  was  going  on,”  said  Karel  Van 
Miert,  head  of  the  so-called  DG4  com¬ 
petition  directorate  of  the  European 
Commission.  “In  a  very  short  time 
there  were  price  increases  of  about 
20%,”  Van  Miert  added  in  the  state¬ 
ment. 

The  raids  took  place  at  the  offices  of 
suppliers  throughout  Europe,  including 
those  of  major  newsprint  makers  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  Norway,  Sweden,  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  Finland  and  Austria. 

The  commission  announced  it  ex¬ 
pected  the  price-fixing  investigation  to 
last  about  three  to  six  months.  Several 
European  newspaper  publishers  hailed 
the  start  of  the  investigation. 

According  to  an  account  in  the  Fi¬ 


nancial  Times,  newspaper  publishers 
across  Europe  had  complained  to  the 
commission  about  the  soaring  prices. 

Protests  were  most  vigorous  in 
France,  where  publishers  buy 
newsprint  from  a  centralized  coopera¬ 
tive,  the  London-based  international 
daily  said.  “This  is  good  news  for  the 
press,”  Alain  Ayache,  head  of  the 
French  newspaper  and  magazine  chain 
Groupe  Alain  Ayache,  told  the  FT. 
“Paper  price  increases  have  been  cata¬ 
strophic  for  the  majority  of  journals.” 

Newsprint  producers,  however, 
blame  their  price  increases  not  only  on 
perfectly  legal  supply-and-demand 
market  dynamics  but  also  on  the  soar¬ 
ing  increase  in  raw  materials  costs. 

As  is  true  in  the  United  States,  the 
price  of  old  newspaper  (ONP)  has 
jumped  because  of  apparently  insa¬ 
tiable  demand  from  Asian  consumers. 

Worse,  however,  has  been  the  pre¬ 
cipitous  rise  in  pulp  prices.  Northern 
bleached  softwood  kraft  pulp  ( its  price 
is  to  pulp  what  West  Texas  Intermedi¬ 
ate  Crude  is  to  oil)  has  zoomed  from 
$390  a  ton  in  mid-1993  to  a  scheduled 
$925  in  May,  the  FT  reported. 

Tabloid  touts 
recycling 

NEWSPAPERS  HAVE  A  chance  to 
trumpet  their  recycling  success,  pro¬ 
mote  recycling  and  inform  readers  — 
all  courtesy  of  the  newsprint  industry. 

The  paper  makers  have  volunteered 
to  donate  the  newsprint  newspapers  use 
to  print  a  special  tabloid  section  about 
newspaper  recycling. 

Titled  “Old  News  Is  Good  News,”  the 


eight-page  tabloid  is  a  joint  effort  of  the 
Newspaper  Association  of  America 
(NAA),  the  American  Forest  &.  Paper 
Association  and  the  Canadian  Pulp 
and  Paper  Association.  It  is  designed  to 
run  during  Newspaper  Recycling  Week, 
which  is  Aug.  13-19. 

“It  is  primarily  an  effort  to  get  out 
what  we  consider  to  be  the  good  news 
about  newsprint  recycling,”  said  Frank 
C.  “Kim”  Breese,  president  and  CEO  of 
Newsprint  South  Inc.  in  Jackson,  Miss., 
and  one  of  the  project’s  leaders. 

With  58%  of  the  newsprint  sold  now 
being  recovered  and  used  again,  the  in¬ 
dustry  says  newsprint  has  been  more 
successful  at  recycling  than  other  grades 
of  paper. 

“We  just  want  the  public  to  be  aware 
of  what  a  good  job  we’re  doing  .  . .  kind 
of  pat  ourselves  on  the  back  and 
counter  some  misperceptions,”  Breese 
said. 

The  New  Orleans  TimeS'Picayune, 
one  of  the  first  papers  to  run  the  sec¬ 
tion,  included  it  in  Sunday  editions 
April  30  as  NAA  members  gathered  in 
the  Crescent  City. 

The  section  provides  text  and  graph¬ 
ics  on  newspaper  recycling.  It  tells 
where  recycled  papers  go:  35.7%  goes 
back  into  newsprint.  It  tells  why  it  is  re¬ 
cycled:  not  to  save  trees,  which  are  a  re¬ 
newable  crop,  but  to  save  landfill  space. 
It  also  provides  a  step-by-step  explana¬ 
tion  of  newspaper  recycling  and  in¬ 
cludes  puzzles  and  a  recipe  for  making 
recycled  paper  at  home. 

The  section  is  one  way  to  encourage 
newspaper  recycling  at  a  time  when  it 
has  reached  about  as  high  a  point  as 
anybody  expects.  It  also  comes  at  a  time 
when  the  price  of  old  newspapers 
(ONP)  has  soared  nearly  400%  to  over 
$100  a  ton  in  the  last  year  or  so  due  to 
a  worldwide  pulp  shortage.  Much  of  the 
increase  is  driven  by  overseas  demand. 

NAA  advises  publishers  who  want  to 
run  the  section  to  contact  the  associa¬ 
tion  through  NAA  Forum  on  America 
Online,  or  to  call  Timothy  Lewthwaite 
at  703-648-1117. 

Information  for  the  section  is  sent  on 
a  CD-ROM  and  can  be  customized  to 
include  local  advertising  and  news  of  lo¬ 
cal  recycling  efforts. 

Breese  said  North  American 
newsprint  producers  have  agreed  to  do¬ 
nate  up  to  600  tons  of  paper  in  the 
form  of  credits. 
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Technical  briefe 


Jury  finds  for 
Atex,  IBM 

FEDERAL  COURT  JURORS  last 
month  found  IBM  and  Atex  not  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  carpal  tunnel  syn¬ 
drome  (CTS)  suffered  by  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  reporter  Larry  Lewis.  The  jury 
found  that  neither  production  defects 
nor  design  flaws  in  keyboards  marketed 
by  the  two  companies  caused  the 
writer’s  wrist  injury. 

There  was  no  immediate  decision  on 
whether  to  appeal. 

A  reporter  for  30  years,  the  last  13 
with  the  Inquirer,  Lewis  underwent  op¬ 
erations  on  both  wrists  in  1993.  CTS  is 
a  repetitive  stress  injury  (RSI)  that  re¬ 
sults  from  inflammation  of  the  sheath¬ 
ing  of  nerves,  creating  pressure  on  the 
nerves  where  they  pass  though  a  narrow 
passage  in  the  wrist.  According  to  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  the  number 
of  new  repetitive  stress  injuries  more 
than  doubled  from  1989  to  1993. 

Lewis’  lawsuit  was  among  the  first 
keyboard-related  RSI  cases  to  reach  a 
jury.  In  March,  a  former  secretary  lost 
such  a  suit  against  IBM.  Thousands  of 
similar  suits  have  been  filed  against 
computer  makers.  —  AP 

Belgian  paper 
wins  color  award 

BELGIUM’S  HET  BELANG  van  Lim¬ 
burg  took  the  1994  Colour  Quality 
Club  award  from  IFRA,  an  internation¬ 
al  association  for  newspaper  and  media 
technology  in  Darmstadt,  Germany. 

In  all,  only  16  papers  were  cited  for 
excellent  color  quality  in  a  competition 
that  combined  colorimetric  data  and  ju¬ 
ried  evaluation  of  color  photographs 
printed  in  several  issues  of  each  news¬ 
paper.  A  winner  is  selected  every  other 
year  for  its  “color  accuracy,  photograph¬ 
ic  quality  and  faultless  printing.” 

The  daily,  published  by  Concentra 
NV,  a  beta  site  for  Kodak  Photo  CD 
high-volume  imaging  products,  uses  a 
Photo  CD  Imaging  Workstation  (PIW), 
with  Kodak’s  Color  Management  Sys¬ 
tem  to  maintain  color  accuracy 
throughout  production,  as  its  front  end 
for  digitizing  all  photos  on  a  Kodak  film 
scanner  capable  of  handling  up  to  300 
35mm  images  per  hour. 

The  paper  field  tested  Kodak’s  new 
PIW  File  Export  Option,  which  allows 


Photo  CD  files  to  move  directly  onto  a 
network  for  immediate  access.  Photo 
CD’s  Image  Pac  file  format  stores  im¬ 
ages  at  multiple  resolutions  within  a 
single  compressed  file,  permitting  edi¬ 
tors  to  evaluate  images  on  screen  and 
check  numerous  low-resolution  images 
in  page  layouts  before  making  selec¬ 
tions,  which  are  then  output  in  their 
high-resolution  versions. 

Plinths  flexo  ink 
for  special  stock 

FLINT  INK  CORE,  Detroit,  added  a 
flexo  ink  formulated  for  the  coated  and 
supercalendered  stocks  used  by  news¬ 
papers  to  produce  inserts  and  special 
editorial  and  advertising  supplements. 

Already  in  use  at  several  flexo-print- 
ed  newspapers,  Flint  said  its  Arrowflex 
Lustre  Plus  also  is  suitable  for  news¬ 
papers’  commercial  customers  as  a  cost- 
effective  alternative  to  heatset  printing. 

Flint  also  introduced  Arrowflex  Lus¬ 
tre  Black,  an  improved  black  flexo  for¬ 
mula,  to  complement  the  Arrowflex 
Lustre  Colors  it  introduced  last  year. 
The  new  ink  produces  less  foam,  has 
better  drying  properties  and  offers  im¬ 
proved  print  quality  and  operating  lati¬ 
tude,  according  to  Flint. 

Rockwell  quarterly 
earnings  rise 

ROCKWELL  INTERNATIONAL 
Corp.  reported  net  income  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  quarter,  ended  March  31,  of  $191.4 
million,  compared  with  $157.4  million  a 
year  earlier. 

Chairman  and  CEO  Donald  R.  Beall 
cited  Graphic  Systems  among  three 
Rockwell  businesses  that  showed  “ma¬ 
jor  earning  gains.” 

Second-quarter  sales  of  $3.4  billion 
were  21%  higher  than  same-quarter 
sales  of  1994.  About  half  the  increase 
was  attributed  to  inclusion  of  the  re¬ 
cently  acquired  Reliance  Electric.  Rock¬ 
well  said  commercial  and  international 
sales  were  38%  above  last  year’s  second 
quarter,  and  now  contribute  73%  of  to¬ 
tal  revenues. 

Graphic  Systems’  operating  earnings 
rose  in  the  second  quarter  to  $21.4  mil¬ 
lion,  from  $5.2  million  in  the  same 
quarter  last  year.  The  increase  was  at¬ 
tributed  mainly  to  improved  sales  ($204 


million,  compared  with  $132  last  year), 
especially  in  the  higher-margin  large 
newspaper  press  business.  Rockwell  said 
it  expects  second-half  1995  earnings  to 
be  less  than  first-half  earnings  but  more 
than  second-half  1994  earnings. 

Xerox  ships 
Verde  digital  film 

XEROX  GRAPHIC  SYSTEMS  has  be¬ 
gun  commercial  shipments  in  North 
America  of  the  scanner  and  imagesetter 
versions  of  Verde  Digital  Film,  its  dry¬ 
processing,  silver-free  graphic  arts  film. 

The  Purchase,  N.Y.,  unit  of  Xerox 
Corp.  said  it  will  support  and  help  start 
an  international  users  group  for  Verde 
film  as  an  information  exchange  for 
members  and  the  company.  Members 
are  to  fully  manage  the  group  by  year’s 
end.  With  the  exception  of  USA  Today, 
represented  by  production  vice  presi¬ 
dent  Ken  Kirkhart,  all  founding  mem¬ 
bers  are  commercial  printers. 

Xerox  announced  two  new  versions 
of  Verde.  Available  later  this  year,  the 
daylight  VSX-100  can  be  loaded  in  day¬ 
light  in  a  Verde-enabled  scanner  or 
recorder.  According  to  Xerox,  the 
newest  commercial  version,  Verde  200 
Series,  looks  much  like  conventional 
film,  making  registration  easier  than 
earlier  versions,  has  proofing  and 
platemaking  exposure  times  closer  to 
those  for  silver  halide  film,  and  has  a 
lower  visual  and  ultraviolet  Dmin 
(<0.7)  than  the  preceding  version, 
while  maintaining  a  AD  of  approxi¬ 
mately  2.4.  Verde  200  will  reach  distri¬ 
bution  channels  some  time  next  year. 

In  the  meantime.  Xerox  recognized 
Information  International  Inc.’s  3850 
Grafix  color  imager  as  the  first  image¬ 
setter  to  be  fully  enabled  by  its  maker  to 
process  Verde  film.  Xerox  Graphic  Sys¬ 
tems  contributed  technical  assistance 
and  certain  components  to  convert  the 
imager. 

Scitex,  Adobe  settle 

TRAPPING  TECHNOLOGY  lawsuits 
that  Scitex  Corp.  Ltd.  and  Adobe  Sys¬ 
tems  Inc.  brought  against  each  other 
early  last  year  have  been  settled,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Scitex. 

The  parties  grant  each  other  immu¬ 
nity  from  suit  in  respect  to  the  patents 
for  a  specified,  but  undisclosed,  period. 
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Syndicates/News  Services 

E-mail  is  hailed  by 
creators  who  use  it 

A  growing  group  of  cartoonists  and  columnists  are 
glad  they  have  electronic  addresses  in  their  features 


by  David  Astor 

HOW  MANY  NEWSPAPER  clients 
did  “Dilbert”  have  in  early  1993? 

About  130. 

How  many  clients  does  the  six-year- 
old  comic  have  today? 

About  450. 

How  many  clients  would  “Dilbert” 
have  had  today  if  it  hadn’t  start  featur¬ 
ing  an  e-mail  address  in  early  1993  ? 

“About  80,”  replied  Scott  Adams. 

In  short,  the  cartoonist  believes  e- 
mail  helped  turn  a  modestly  successful 
strip  into  a  runaway  hit.  But  how? 

First,  many  of  the  people  sending 
electronic  messages  told  Adams  that 
they  preferred  seeing  the  “Dilbert” 
characters  in  an  office  rather  than  a 
home  setting. 

So  he  responded  by  quadrupling  his 
emphasis  on  workplace  humor,  from 
around  20%  to  80%  of  all  his  strips. 
Readership  increased  exponentially. 

Second,  Adams  began  receiving  so 
many  e-mail  messages  that  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate  salespeople  used  this 
electronic  deluge  in  their  pitches  to 
newspapers. 

“They  were  able  to  document  that 
the  comic  was  more  popular  than 
many  editors  realized,”  said  the  car¬ 
toonist,  who  now  receives  about  100  e- 
mail  messages  a  day,  vs.  only  a  dozen  or 
so  pieces  of  “snail  mail”  a  week. 

He  recalled  that  one  United  rep  vis¬ 
ited  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News  with  a 
pile  of  printed-out  e-mail  messages  re¬ 
ceived  by  Adams.  They  had  been  sent 
by  techies  and  other  San  Jose-area  res¬ 
idents  who  were  big  “Dilbert”  fans, 
even  though  their  local  daily  didn’t 
carry  the  comic. 

Needless  to  say,  the  Mercury  News 
became  one  of  the  strip’s  many  new 
clients. 
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Printing  an  e-mail  address  will  not 
enable  every  syndicated  creator  to  ex¬ 
perience  the  same  leap  in  popularity 
that  Adams  enjoyed,  but  it  has  been  a 
mostly  positive  move  for  a  growing 
group  of  about  two  dozen  cartoonists 
and  columnists. 

“I  think  it’s  a  good  thing,”  said  John 
Bloom,  who  writes  the  Joe  Bob  Briggs 
drive-in  movie  and  social  commentary 
features  for  the  New  York  Times  Syndi¬ 
cate.  “It  makes  the  reader  feel  closer  to 
the  columnist.” 

“You  realize  what  readers  like  or 
don’t  like,”  remarked  “Sherman’s  La¬ 
goon”  cartoonist  Jim  Toomey  of  Cre¬ 
ators  Syndicate.  “And  you  get  a  lot  of 
feedback  immediately,  which  is  unusu¬ 
al  for  this  art  form.” 

“1  even  get  e-mail  messages  the  same 
day  a  strip  appears,”  added  “Frank  and 


Ernest”  cartoonist  Bob  Thaves  of  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Association. 

Thaves,  who  started  running  his  e- 
mail  address  14  months  ago,  noted  that 
it  can  take  several  weeks  for  a  comic 
creator  to  receive  traditional  mail. 
Readers  usually  send  letters  to  their  lo¬ 
cal  newspaper,  where  they  may  sit  for  a 
while;  then  the  paper  forwards  the  let¬ 
ters  to  the  syndicate,  where  they  may 
sit  again  for  a  while  longer;  and  then, 
finally,  the  syndicate  mails  the  letters 
to  the  cartoonist. 

For  readers  who  are  “wired,”  e-mail 
is  simpler  to  send  than  letters  —  which 
require  paper,  an  envelope,  a  stamp 
and  a  trip  to  the  mailbox.  So,  a  lot 
more  people  are  writing,  which  gives 
syndicated  creators  a  better  take  on 
what  their  audience  is  thinking.  And 
this  counts  as  additional  mail,  because 
few  creators  report  a  decrease  in  tradi¬ 
tional  letters  when  they  start  printing 
an  e-mail  address. 

Just  what  are  cartoonists  and  colum¬ 
nists  hearing  from  e-mailers?  Obvious¬ 
ly,  electronic  messages  are  similar  in 
many  ways  to  the  content  of  “snail 
mail.”  They  include  a  lot  of  positive 
comments,  some  criticism,  suggestions 
for  gags,  column  ideas,  requests  for  in¬ 
formation,  and  queries  about  where 
readers  can  buy  a  book  of  the  creator’s 
work. 

But  many  e-mailers  have  somewhat 
different  things  to  say  than  do  letter 
writers. 

“House  Calls”  columnist  Edith  Lank 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate 
noted  that,  after  she  answers  readers’ 
real  estate  questions,  e-mailers  are 
more  likely  than  regular  correspon¬ 
dents  to  write  back  to  thank  her  for 
her  help  and  inform  her  about  the  res¬ 
olution  of  their  problems.  The  ease  of 
e-mail  transmission  may  have  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  this. 

Thaves  added,  “A  person  sending  a 
letter  often  has  a  specific  reason  for 
writing.  They  love  a  particular  cartoon, 
they  were  offended  by  it,  or  they  want 
to  reprint  it.”  But  while  Thaves  also 
gets  e-mail  with  that  kind  of  content, 
he  receives  numerous  electronic  mes¬ 
sages  from  people  who  just  want  to  tell 
him  they  like  “Frank  and  Ernest.” 

These  messages,  like  many  that  are 
relayed  through  e-mail,  are  often 
shorter  than  those  sent  by  traditional 
mail. 
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All  told,  Thaves  receives  about  100 
e-mail  transmissions  a  week,  compared 
to  about  10  or  20  letters. 

Toomey  reported  that  he  gets  about 
10  electronic  messages  a  day,  compared 
to  about  5  or  6  letters  a  month. 

Some  computer-savvy  creators  still 
receive  more  “snail  mail”  than  e-mail. 
For  instance.  Bloom  said  e-mail  ac¬ 
counts  for  about  20%  of  his  volumi¬ 
nous  correspondence  from  readers. 

“But  it’s  rising  rapidly,”  said  the 
writer,  whose  “Joe  Bob’s  Drive-In”  and 
“Joe  Bob’s  America”  columns  began 
featuring  an  e-mail  address  in  the  ear¬ 
ly  1990s. 

Lank  reported  that  about  10%  of  the 
real-estate  queries  she  receives  have 
been  arriving  electronically  since  she 
started  listing  her  e-mail  address  last 
year. 

“1  often  hear  from  the  ‘little  guy,’ 
who  might  not  even  own  a  computer,” 
said  the  columnist,  who  has  answered 
more  than  100,000  letters  during  her 
career. 

Obviously,  many  computer  users  are 
wealthier  than  people  without  cyber¬ 
space  connections  —  something  that’s 
reflected  in  the  questions  Lank  re¬ 
ceives.  Some  of  her  readers’  real  estate 
queries  are  common  to  people  of  all  in¬ 
come  levels,  but  e-mailers  are  more 
likely  to  ask  about  relocation  matters, 
while  letter  writers  are  generally  more 
interested  in  the  tax  break  for  home- 
sellers  over  the  age  of  55. 

A  disproportionate  number  of  e- 
mailers  are  much  younger  than  55  — 
many  are  college  students  or  people  in 
their  20s  and  30s  —  and  they  tend  to 
be  more  educated  than  letter  writers. 

“Certainly,  the  demographics  of  the 
e-mail  user  differ  from  those  of  the  reg¬ 


ular  mail  user,”  remarked  Thaves,  who 
said  he  always  remains  keenly  aware 
that  the  opinions  of  computer  corre¬ 
spondents  may  not  necessarily  repre¬ 
sent  those  of  the  population  as  a 
whole. 

Toomey  did  say  that  it’s  difficult  to 
get  representative  opinions  from  any 
single  group.  He  noted  that  people 
who  voluntarily  respond  to  newspaper 
comic  polls  may  not  necessarily  be  av¬ 
erage  readers  of  the  funnies. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  demographics 
of  computer  users  are  moving  at  least 
somewhat  closer  to  those  of  the  aver¬ 
age  American  as  more  people  get 
“wired.” 

More  computers  users  will  mean 
more  e-mail,  which  could  ultimately 
swamp  syndicated  creators  who  try  to 
read  and  answer  all  their  messages 
(sometimes  with  the  help  of  a  staff  per¬ 
son  or  two). 

“It’s  already  beginning  to  reach  criti¬ 
cal  mass,”  commented  Bloom. 

Adams  said  he  might  spend  four 
hours  a  day  responding  to  e-mail  —  on 
top  of  such  other  activities  as  creating 
new  “Dilbert”  strips,  working  at  his 
full-time  engineering  job,  and  giving 
several  speeches  a  month.  With  that 
kind  of  schedule,  how  much  sleep  does 
he  get?  “Not  enough,”  the  cartoonist 
replied. 

But  Adams,  like  everyone  inter¬ 
viewed  for  this  story,  said  the  effort  is 
well  worth  it.  For  one  thing,  the  car¬ 
toonist  observed,  “a  lot  of  the  e-mail  is 
genuinely  interesting  and  amusing.” 

In  fact,  Adams  and  other  creators 
have  ongoing  electronic  conversations 
with  some  of  their  fans. 

“The  biggest  benefit  I  get  with  e- 
mail  is  the  loyalty  that  is  built,”  Adams 


added.  “Even  if  1  just  give  people  a 
brief,  witty  reply,  they  store  it  or  show 
it  to  their  friends.  They’re  more  likely 
to  read  the  strip,  vote  for  me  in  a  com¬ 
ic  poll,  or  buy  a  ‘Dilbert’  book.” 

Obviously,  e-mail  has  strong  com¬ 
mercial  potential  for  selling  books  and 
other  products  to  fans.  But  some  cre¬ 
ators,  such  as  Thaves,  see  e-mail  as 
mostly  a  “letters  to  the  editor”  service 
for  their  readers. 

Thaves  added  that  he  doesn’t  see  e- 
mail  as  a  tool  for  telling  his  readers  to 
pressure  nonclient  papers  to  buy 
“Frank  and  Ernest.”  He  said  newspaper 
editors  may  grow  to  resent  e-mail  ad¬ 
dresses  in  syndicated  features  if  they 
begin  to  get  inundated  with  this  kind 
of  organized  campaign. 

Toomey  observed  that  e-mail  ad¬ 
dresses  in  features  may  actually  lessen 
the  workload  for  newspaper  editors.  He 
noted  that  readers  angry  with  a  partic¬ 
ular  episode  of  a  comic  can  e-mail 
their  complaints  directly  to  the  car¬ 
toonist  rather  than  phone  or  write  the 
paper. 

“It  shifts  the  lightning  rod  to  the 
artists  themselves,”  Toomey  said. 

But  when  it  comes  to  running 
columns,  some  papers  drop  the  e-mail 
addresses  —  possibly  because  of  a  feel¬ 
ing  that  these  addresses  may  make 
pages  seem  too  commercialized  or  clut¬ 
tered. 

E-mail  addresses  certainly  aren’t  that 
visible  —  especially  in  comics,  where 
they’re  set  in  small  type  between  pan¬ 
els.  Toomey  said  one  e-mailer  told  him 
he  hadn’t  spotted  the  electronic  ad¬ 
dress  in  “Sherman’s  Lagoon”  for  several 
months. 

He  added  that,  if  enough  comics 
eventually  have  e-mail  addresses,  it 
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“might  be  nice”  for  newspapers  to  list 
these  addresses  in  a  separate  box  on 
the  page.  But  Toomey  did  note  that  pa¬ 
pers  are  already  tight  on  space. 

In  the  meantime,  creators  can  make 
readers  aware  of  new  e-mail  addresses 
via  promotions.  When  Toomey  started 
printing  his  address  in  “Sherman’s  La¬ 
goon”  last  July,  he  held  a  contest,  ask¬ 
ing  readers  to  suggest  a  new  name  for 
“Generation  X,”  the  well-known 
moniker  for  today’s  young  adults. 

Toomey,  who  has  many  readers  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  18  and  30,  said  his  fa¬ 
vorite  suggestion  was  “Clean-Up 
Crew”  —  referring  to  the  mess  today’s 
young  adults  have  inherited  from  pre¬ 
vious  generations. 

One  minor  mess  for  Bloom  involved 
a  couple  of  e-mailers  who  got  upset 
when  he  printed  their  letters.  The 
columnist  said  he  assumes  that  any  let¬ 
ter  he  receives  is  meant  for  publication 
unless  the  correspondent  specifically 
requests  otherwise  —  a  policy  that 
never  caused  problems  with  “snail 
mail”  writers.  Yet  the  two  e-mailers 
told  Bloom  that  they  never  expected 
their  cyberspace  messages  to  end  up  in 
newspapers. 

In  short,  some  people  see  e-mail  let¬ 
ters  as  more  confidential  than  regular 
letters. 

Also,  some  people  don’t  believe  the 
columnist  or  cartoonist  is  really  an¬ 
swering  their  e-mail  messages.  They 
seem  to  be  expecting,  at  best,  a  reply 
from  an  assistant. 

“They  ask,  ‘Is  this  really  you?”’  said 
Bloom.  “  ‘How  could  you  possibly  have 
time  to  answer  my  message?”’ 

After  creators  transmit  their  an¬ 
swers,  they  store  readers’  messages  on 
a  disk,  print  them  out,  or  delete  them. 
Cartoonists  and  columnists  may  even¬ 
tually  forget  the  details  of  particular 
messages,  but  they  remember  the  over¬ 
all  opinions  of  their  e-mail  audience. 

Just  as  Adams  remembers  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  numbers  80  and  450. 

E-mail  addresses: 

•  Scott  Adams  —  SCOTTADAMS® 
AOL.COM 

•  John  Bloom  —  /6702.  l435@Com- 
puServe.com 

•  Edith  Lank  —  lank@sjfc.edu 

•  Bob  Thaves  —  FandEBobT® 
aol.com 

•  Jim  Toomey  —  SLAGOON® 
AOL.COM 
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Web  site  is  starting 

“SHERMAN’S  LAGOON”  cartoonist 
Jim  Toomey  of  Creators  Syndicate  is 
starting  a  World  Wide  Web  site  on  the 
Internet  at  the  end  of  this  month.  The 
address  will  be  www.slagoon.com 

‘Worst  Boss’  judge 

“DILBERT”  CREATOR  SCOTT 
Adams  of  United  Feature  Syndicate 
was  chosen  to  judge  the  recent  “Worst 
Boss”  contest  sponsored  by  9  to  5,  the 
National  Association  of  Working 
Women. 

Winners  received  an  autographed 
copy  of  Adams’  Bring  Me  the  Head  of 
Willy  the  Mailboy,  the  new  book  pub¬ 
lished  by  Andrews  and  McMeel. 

Post-bombing  piece 

“MY  PET  WORLD”  writer  Steve  Dale 
of  Tribune  Media  Services  did  an  April 
28  column,  in  which  he  interviewed  a 
canine  officer  who  was  part  of  the  first 
search  team  inside  the  bombed  Okla¬ 
homa  City  federal  building. 

Dale  talked  with  canine  officer  Dan 
Bitton,  who  discussed  the  hard  work  of 
his  five-year-old  German  shepherd, 
Cassie,  and  the  dog’s  depressed  reac¬ 
tion  at  finding  so  few  survivors. 

New  auto  syndicate 

AN  AUTOMOTIVE  WRITERS  syndi¬ 
cate  has  been  formed  to  offer  columns, 
features  and  stories  to  rural  newspapers 
in  Iowa  and  other  states. 

Topics  covered  include  vehicle  buy¬ 
ing  and  leasing,  maintenance  and  re¬ 
pair,  insurance,  and  consumer  rights. 

The  ABP  Writers  Syndicate  is  a  di¬ 
vision  of  the  AutoBuyer  Plus  Corp.,  a 
minority-owned,  vehicle-purchase  as¬ 
sistance  firm  based  at  3620  Elm  Drive, 
Suite  5,  P.O.  Box  7543,  Urbandale, 
Iowa  50322.  The  syndicate  is  also  seek¬ 
ing  auto  writers  as  contributors. 

New  health  column 

A  COLUMN  CALLED  “The  Health 
Insurance  Troubleshooter”  is  being  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Globe  Syndicate. 


The  weekly  feature  is  by  Richard  Ep¬ 
stein,  who  tries  to  solve  readers’  vari¬ 
ous  problems  with  health-care  cover¬ 
age  and  benefits. 

He  is  published  in  the  Bergen 
County,  N.J.,  Record  and  Exceptional 
Parent  magazine. 

Globe  is  based  at  Route  2,  Box  52a, 
Strasburg,  Va.  22657. 

Syndicated  sections 

FIVE  SPECIAL  SECTIONS  have 
been  introduced  by  the  Better  Homes 
and  Gardens  Feature  Syndicate 
(BHGFS). 

Three  of  the  sections  —  focusing  on 
home  safety;  home  security;  and  pools, 
spas  and  patios,  respectively  —  were 
produced  by  Better  Homes  and  Gar¬ 
dens  magazine. 

The  other  two,  covering  livestock 
and  crops,  were  created  by  Successful 
Farming  magazine. 

BHGFS  —  based  at  1716  Locust  St., 
Des  Moines,  Iowa  50309  —  now  offers 
20  special  sections  packaged  on  CDs. 
Newspapers  can  add  or  delete  copy, 
and  insert  advertising. 

A  cartoon  switches 

“DUNAGIN’S  PEOPLE”  IS  now  being 
distributed  by  Tribune  Media  Services. 

Ralph  Dunagin’s  cartoon  panel, 
which  entered  syndication  in  1969,  was 
formerly  with  North  America  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

High  reader  interest 

TRIBUNE  MEDIA  SERVICES  bank¬ 
ing  columnist  Robert  K.  Heady  re¬ 
ceived  18,879  letters  after  he  recently 
offered  to  send  readers  instructions  on 
how  to  open  a  high-interest,  federally 
insured  bank  account  out  of  state. 

Metz  doing  column 

FINANCIAL  JOURNALIST  Robert 
Metz  is  writing  a  column  called  “Shak¬ 
ing  the  Money  Tree”  for  the  Stocks 
On-Call  fax  service  for  individual  in¬ 
vestors. 

The  fax  service  was  introduced  a 
year  ago  by  PR  Newswire  of  New  York 
City. 
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“We  tried  to  do  that  story  for  three  or 
four  years  and  never  could  get  beyond 
the  denials  of  the  officials,  and  then  the 
database  got  us  there,”  Wood  said. 
“They  said,  ‘Well,  I  guess  we  can’t  real¬ 
ly  deny  that  there  is  a  racial  effect.’” 

The  San  Jose  Mercury  News  exam¬ 
ined  racial  bias  in  the  California  court 
system. 

“We  used  data  from  both  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Corrections  and  the  courts  in 
order  to  come  up  with  some  really 
damning  data  about  the  racial  biases  in 
the  plea  bargain  system,”  Jonathan 
Krim  told  E&P.  “It  was  one  of  those 
classic  stories  where  everyone  involved 
said,  ‘Oh,  no,  we’re  colorblind.  We’re 
not  doing  anything  out  of  the  ordinary 
here.’  And,  yet,  when  you  looked  at  the 
numbers,  it  was  really  inarguable.” 


Most  recently,  the  Mercury  News 
looked  at  gifts  and  other  campaign  con¬ 
tributions  for  the  entire  state  legislature 
for  a  year. 

Newspapers  have  tracked  toxic  waste 
shipments,  kept  tabs  on  county  apprais¬ 
ers  offices,  run  states’  criminal  records 
against  those  of  school  employees  and 
foster  parents,  kept  monthly  spread¬ 
sheets  on  riverboat  casinos,  and  ranked 
the  number  of  injury  claims  per  state 
institution. 

In  many  cases,  newspapers  developed 
more  functional  databases  than  did  the 
government  agencies  that  provided  the 
data.  The  reporting  tools  have  en¬ 
hanced  newspapers’  ability  to  perform 
as  watchdogs  over  government. 

“We  can  get  on  the  Internet,  talk  to 
experts  all  over  the  world,  do  things 
that  weren’t  possible  without  traveling 
there,”  Krim  said.  “That,  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  the  greater  proliferation  and 
availability  of  databases,  greatly  increas¬ 
es  what  we  can  do.” 

Understanding  more 

Computer-assisted  reporting  also 
opens  the  door  to  more  sophisticated 


reporting  on  complex  issues. 

Daniels  of  the  News  and  Observer 
noted  that  the  newspaper  was  getting 
beaten  in  statewide  political  races,  not 
by  other  newspapers,  but  by  the  candi¬ 
dates  themselves.  To  cover  elections  ef¬ 
fectively,  the  N  and  O  had  to  develop 
technology  at  least  as  sophisticated  as 
Jesse  Helms  had,  Daniels  said. 

Stories  like  Dedman’s  Pulitzer  win¬ 
ner,  which  looked  at  racial  discrimina¬ 
tion  by  Atlanta  lenders,  have  led  to  sig¬ 
nificant  reforms  in  public  policy,  data¬ 
base  journalists  said. 

In  many  more  cases,  databases  serve 
merely  as  a  starting  point,  providing 
story  leads  and  better  informing  re¬ 
porters. 

For  example,  when  a  bridge  over  In- 
terstae  5  recently  collapsed  in  Califor¬ 
nia,  AP  accessed  a  federal  government 
database  showing  when  the  bridge  had 
been  inspected  last  and  how  the  state 


had  failed  to  perform  a  required  erosion 
inspection. 

“We  didn’t  just  report  straight  off  the 
database,  but  we  used  that  to  ask  better 
questions,”  Dedman  said. 

In  another  case,  AP  reported  on  the 
merger  of  steel  manufacturer  WHX  in 
West  Virginia  News  and  Observer  with 
Teledyne  in  California.  A  Morgantown 
correspondent  went  on  the  Internet 
and  found  a  proposed  proxy  statement 
that  included  information  on  share 
prices,  even  though,  under  federal  reg¬ 
ulations,  the  companies  were  in  a  “quiet 
period”  during  regulatory  review. 

As  a  veteran  of  the  project-oriented 
approach,  Dedman  sees  database  tech¬ 
niques  being  incorporated  in  less  no¬ 
ticeable  but  more  fundamental  ways. 
Tracking  down  a  suspect  in  the  Okla¬ 
homa  bombing,  for  example,  AP  was 
able  to  use  a  post-office  box  number  to 
get  a  street  address  from  a  database  of 
motor  vehicles. 

“It’s  making  a  transition  from  being  a 
tool  of  the  special  projects  reporters  to 
being  a  tool  of  the  .  . .  reporters  cover¬ 
ing  city  hall  or  the  police  department,” 
Dedman  said. 


Inasmuch  as  databases  substantiate 
trends  and  hunches,  stories  become 
more  accurate  and  precise  in  what  they 
report. 

“My  anecdotal  leads  reflected  the 
whole,”  said  Houston  of  NICAR,  speak¬ 
ing  of  his  days  at  the  Hartford  Courant. 
“They  were  not  a  random  ‘Three  guys 
in  a  diner  drinking  coffee.’” 

Even  some  of  the  most  prosaic  uses 
of  database  techniques  may  lead  to  im¬ 
proved  public  service  journalism,  said 
Houston. 

For  example,  both  the  St.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch  and  WDI-TV  in  Detroit  have 
looked  at  restaurant  inspections  to  find 
kitchens  with  the  worst  health  inspec¬ 
tion  records. 

Is  all  this  making  journalists  into  so¬ 
cial  scientists?  The  reporters  say  no. 

“The  case  has  been  made  that  the 
lines  between  social  science  and  jour¬ 
nalism  are  blurring,”  said  AP’s  Dedman. 
“Pm  not  disputing  that  at  all,  but  you 
don’t  have  to  become  a  statistician  to 
do  that  bridge  story.” 

Computer-assisted  reporting  “doesn’t 
make  journalism  different  —  exactly. 
Journalism  is  still  good  writing  and  sto¬ 
ries  that  capture  people’s  attention  and 
explain  things,”  said  Port.  “But  it’s  a 
new  tool  with  which  to  do  journalism.” 

Database  tools  may  buttress  news¬ 
papers’  status  as  the  Fourth  Estate,  but 
Dedman  proffered  a  more  cautious 
view: 

“I  wouldn’t  be  that  grandiose  about 
it,”  he  said.  “You’ll  have  to  find  a  philos¬ 
ophy  expert.  We’re  just  trying  to  help 
people  do  their  jobs  better  every  day.” 

Newhouse  magazines 
form  online  unit 

CONDE  NAST  PUBLICATIONS  Inc. 
is  launching  a  subsidiary  to  expand  its 
magazines  into  electronic  publishing 
services  on  the  Wide  World  Web. 

The  magazine  arm  of  the  empire 
founded  by  the  late  S.I.  Newhouse  Sr. 
said  its  new  CondeNet  unit  will  launch 
this  summer  Conde  Nast  Traveler  On¬ 
line  and  Epicurious,  based  on  two  food 
magazines,  and  could  eventually  put  all 
Conde  Nast  titles  online. 

Steve  Florio,  president  of  Conde 
Nast,  said  the  subsidiary  hopes  to  create 
“very  innovative  and  compelling  online 
products,”  while  opening  opportunities 
to  form  alliances  with  other  companies. 

Florio  named  magazine  veteran 
Rochelle  Udell  as  president  of  the  divi¬ 
sion. 


“It  was  one  of  those  classic  stories  where  everyone 
involved  said,  ‘Oh,  no,  weVe  color  blind.  WeVe 
not  doing  anything  out  of  the  ordinary  here.*  And 
yet,  when  you  looked  at  the  numbers  it  was  really 
inarguable.” 
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81%  negative  comments. 

The  best  press  went  to  Rep.  Pat 
Roberts  (R-Kan.),  who  received  posi¬ 
tive  evaluations  in  88%  of  the  cover¬ 
age,  and  Rep.  Greg  Ganske  (R-Iowa), 
who  had  87%  positive  comments. 

Republican  tax  plans  received  the 
most  coverage  by  newspapers  (52  sto¬ 
ries),  while  welfare  reform  was  the 
most  frequently  discussed  topic  on  TV 
network  news  (28  stories). 

The  abortion  policies  of  the  GOP 
received  the  most  negative  coverage 
(85%),  followed  by  children’s  welfare 
(81%  negative),  school  lunches  (78%) 
and  funding  for  the  arts  and  public 
broadcasting  (77%),  CMPA  reported. 

The  only  issue  that  was  praised  in 
both  news  stories  and  editorials  (70% 
positive  in  each  case)  was  the  devolu¬ 
tion  of  government  to  the  state  level. 

Lichter  cited  the  negative  coverage 
as  “one  of  the  reasons  we  have  such  a 
cynical  public  toward  public  policy 
these  days.” 


Annenberg  Washington  Program 
senior  fellow  Ellen  Hume  pointed  out 
that  she  believes  “there’s  a  whole  cot¬ 
tage  industry  in  Washington  now  that 
says  the  press  is  too  negative  —  includ¬ 
ing  some  journalists  themselves.” 

Studies  have  shown  “not  just  a  neg¬ 
ativity  bias  toward  .  .  .  conservatives 
and  Republicans,  but  toward  officials, 
toward  institutions,”  she  said,  adding 
that  underlying  the  coverage  is  a  desire 
not  to  be  taken  in  by  anything. 

“We’ve  seen  the  press  trying  to  play 
catch-up,  because  they  missed  the  sto¬ 
ry  in  the  beginning.  They  didn’t  cover 
the  Contract  with  America  during  the 
election,  which  is  when  the  voters  de¬ 
served  to  know  about  it,”  Hume  said. 

“Suddenly,  they  were  faced  with 
what  we’ve  been  calling  here  a  revolu¬ 
tion  in  Washington,  and  they  seemed 
totally  unprepared  to  figure  out  what  it 
was. 

“What  they  do  in  situations  like  that 
—  1  found,  as  a  reporter  for  20  years  — 
is  that  one  falls  back  on  the  estab¬ 
lished  wisdom,”  she  explained.  “What 
journalists  tend  to  do  is  defend  the  Es¬ 


Barone  also  noted  that  “negative  news  is  always 
bigger  news  than  positive  news.” 


Michael  Barone,  senior  writer  at 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  however, 
said  of  the  negative  coverage  that  “in 
some  sense,  it  didn’t  matter. 

“One  of  the  things  we  found  in  the 
response  at  the  end  of  the  Contract 
with  America  period  was,  despite  this 
barrage  of  negative  press,  a  great  deal 
of  it  with  a  partisan  tinge,  voters  on 
balance  generally  liked  the  Republican 
Congress  and  the  Contract  with 
America,”  he  said. 

“When  you  assess  their  full  respons¬ 
es  to  it  in  light  of  how  people  respond¬ 
ed  over  history  to  different  congresses 
—  to  group  bodies,  as  opposed  to  indi¬ 
viduals  —  it’s  quite  a  positive  response. 

“The  fact  is,”  Barone  continued, 
“voters,  when  they  read  the  main¬ 
stream  press,  know  they  are  reading  a 
partisan  press,  a  press  that  is  anti-con¬ 
servative,  moderately  pro-liberal,  and 
they  take  their  messages  accordingly.” 

Barone  also  noted  that  “negative 
news  is  always  bigger  news  than  posi¬ 
tive  news.”  News  media  “report  when 
things  don’t  work.  We  don’t  report 
when  things  do  work.” 


tablishment.  The  Establishment  has 
been  this  FDR/New  Deal  Establish¬ 
ment  all  these  years.  That’s  what 
they’re  defending.” 

Hume  said  she  believes  the  press  ex¬ 
hibits  an  Establishment  bias  rather 
than  an  ideological  bias,  “more  a  nega¬ 
tivity  bias  and  simply  being  out  of 
touch  with  a  resurgent  conservative 
mood  in  this  country.  Really  out  of 
touch,  and  we  saw  that  with  the  failure 
to  cover  it.” 

Tom  Rosenstiel,  congressional  corre¬ 
spondent  for  Newsweek  Magazine,  said 
he  is  “in  the  middle  on  the  question  of 
whether  the  press  has  an  ideological 
bias. 

“As  a  journalist,  1  think  that  most 
journalists  tend  to  be  liberal,  but  the 
effect  of  that  is  that  they  fail  to  under¬ 
stand  conservative  arguments  and  fail 
to  give  them  adequate  explication,”  he 
said.  “1  think  if  you  look  into  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  study,  that’s  what’s  at  work 
here  as  much  as  anything  else.” 

Rosenstiel  also  noted  that  during 
President  Bill  Clinton’s  first  years  in 
office  the  “press  was  unbelievably  and 


unrelentingly  negative  ...  to  an  un-  | 
precedented  degree. 

“That’s  the  culture  that  we  are  in, 
unfortunately,”  he  added. 

Rosenstiel  also  pointed  out  that  “if 
you  look  into  the  details  here,  what  are 
the  stories  that  got  the  most  coverage? 
Welfare  reform,  tax  cuts  lead  that  list. 

Well,  these  are  the  issues  where  there 
was  the  most  conflict  inside  the  Re¬ 
publican  Party,  and  where  the  Democ¬ 
rats  had  their  best  arguments  in  terms 
of  class  warfare.” 

On  the  positive  side,  however,  the 
fact  that  much  of  the  coverage  “fo¬ 
cused  on  actual  issues  .  .  .  rather  than 
on  simply  scandal  and  personality  is  an 
improvement  and  a  credit,  frankly,  to 
the  contract,  with  the  Republicans  dri¬ 
ving  the  agenda  based  on  issues  and 
ideas.” 

U.S.  News  &  World  Report’s  Barone 
said  he  believes  the  president  has  been 
treated  much  better  by  the  press  than 
he  would  have  been  if  he  were  a  Re¬ 
publican. 

“With  the  same  set-of-facts  situa¬ 
tion,  with  his  personal  life,  with  the 
collapse  of  the  health  care  thing,  he 
would  have  been  treated  much  worse  if 
he  were  a  Republican,”  Barone  said.  ' 

“He  doesn’t  believe  that,  and  he,  like  I 
every  president  we’ve  had  in  recent 
times,  believes  he’s  gotten  the  worst 
press  since  Thomas  Jefferson,”  he 
added.  j 

Barone  also  cited  what  he  called  a  j 

“Rolodex  problem.”  journalists  “know  ! 

all  sorts  of  liberal  sources.  They’ve  j 

been  working  with  them  for  a  long 
time.  They’ve  been  useful  to  journal¬ 
ism.  They’re  their  friends.  They’re  the 
people  they  know,”  he  explained. 

“They  don’t  know  anybody  in  the 
National  Rifle  Association.  They  don’t 
know  anyone  in  the  Christian  Coali¬ 
tion.  Those  numbers  are  not  in  the 
Rolodex. 

“And  when  they’re  flipping  through 
at  5:30,  trying  to  write  an  article,  they 
don’t  know  how  the  heck  to  get  in 
touch  with  these  people,”  he  said. 

Another  problem  cited  by  Barone  is 
what  he  called  a  “Manhattan  problem.” 

“Opinion  is  so  monocultural,  or 
monolithic,  in  Manhattan  island  right 
now,”  he  said,  noting,  for  example,  that 
while  the  majority  of  the  state  voted 
for  Republican  George  Pataki  for  gov¬ 
ernor,  New  York  City  supported  in¬ 
cumbent  Democrat  Mario  Cuomo. 

“That  gives  you  a  sort  of  mind-set,” 
he  said.  “When  you  go  into  your  office 
as  a  TV  network  producer  in  New 
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York,  you  can’t  imagine  that  any  de¬ 
cent  person  could  ever  believe  the  Re¬ 
publican  stuff. 

“Nothing  in  your  daily  life,  nothing 
in  what  you  read  in  the  morning  — 
except  the  New  York  Post,  which  is  ob¬ 
viously  a  tabloid  —  leads  you  to  think 
that  any  decent  person,  anybody  who’s 
not  a  Nazi  or  a  Klansman,  could  be¬ 
lieve  those  arguments.  And  that  affects 
your  journalism,”  Barone  said. 

Hume  noted  that  both  political  in¬ 
stitutions  and  the  press  “are  hooked  on 
a  polarization  and  a  negativity  that  1 
think  both  are  going  to  have  to  get 
over,  if  we’re  really  going  to  come  to 
progress  in  our  society. 

“1  think  our  political  life  is  breaking 
down  in  some  pretty  terrible  ways,  be¬ 
cause  each  has  a  vested  interest  in 
finding  the  most  extreme  and  ugly  ar¬ 
gument  and  hammering  it  home,”  she 
said. 

In  addition  to  the  need  of  putting 
stories  in  context,  Hume  said  what  also 
is  missing  is  coverage  of  success  stories, 
a  problem  some  news  organizations  are 
beginning  to  tackle  through  civic  jour¬ 
nalism  programs. 

“There  is  hope.  There  are  people 
out  there,  trying  to  do  this,  but  success 
stories  are  still  very  hard  to  come  by,” 
she  added. 

Hume  also  pointed  out  that  politics 
“has  become  this  theater  piece,  and  1 
think  that  is  something  that  is  a  deep¬ 
er  problem. 

“1  truly  believe  that  journalism  is  in 
danger,  because  the  audience  is  flee¬ 
ing,”  Hume  said.  “1  think  that  journal¬ 
ists  have  to  figure  out  how  to  respond 
to  that  and  really  rethink  what  news  is 
about.” 

Newsweek’s  Rosenstiel  said  he 
thinks  the  problem  begins  when  jour¬ 
nalists  decide  how  they  are  going  to 
cover  an  issue  like  welfare  reform. 

“Our  first  assumption  is  that  the 
public  has  a  short  attention  span  and  is 
put  off  by  the  subject,”  he  said. 

Then,  political  reporters  want  to 
write  about  “the  big  drama”  rather 
than  welfare  programs  around  the 
country,  he  continued. 

“So,  when  we  do  the  story  about  the 
combat  —  about  the  speaker  vs.  the 
president  —  it’s  a  gladiator  story,  or  a 
theater  story,  because  that’s  what  polit¬ 
ical  reporters  feel  more  comfortable 
doing,”  Rosenstiel  said. 

“Our  problem  is  a  lack  of  respect  for 
our  readers,  and  a  lack  of  intellectual 
rigor  on  our  own  part  to  really  deal 
with  the  ideas  that  drive  the  story,”  he 


added.  The  panelists  also  discussed  the 
impact  of  affirmative  action  —  both 
physical  and  ideological  —  on  news 
coverage. 

Barone  said  he  believes  “the  prob¬ 
lem  is,  the  people  attracted  to  this  pro¬ 
fession,  for  whatever  reason,  are  over¬ 
whelmingly  on  the  political  left. 

“I  think  there’s  a  good  case  to  be 
made  for  affirmative  action  for  the 
Christian  right,  and  so  forth,”  he  said. 
“I’m  not  kidding.  If  the  purpose  is  to 
give  accurate  coverage  of  society,  you 
ought  to  have  a  large  number  of  jour¬ 
nalists  who  know  different  parts  of  so¬ 
ciety  and  what  it’s  about.” 

Lichter  pointed  out  that  CMPA 
studies  have  found  that  journalists  who 
are  women  and  minorities  tend  to  be 
more  liberal,  so,  as  more  of  them  are 
hired  by  the  media  there,  a  liberal  tilt 
does  enter  the  newsroom. 

“So  you’re  getting  newsrooms  that 
look  more  like  America  and  think 
more  like  the  liberal  white  males  who 
used  to  run  the  place,”  Lichter  said. 

Rosenstiel  agreed  that  “we  do  need 
to  recognize  that  the  newsroom  needs 
to  look  ideologically  more  like  Ameri¬ 
ca  .. .  because  if  they  don’t,  the  public 
will  become  even  more  alienated  from 
the  ptess  than  it  already  is. 

“However,  I  also  think  that  simply  to 
say  that,  and  leave  it  at  that,  suggests 
somehow  that  journalists  are  there  ba¬ 
sically  without  any  professional  ethic, 
and  .  .  .  there’s  a  manifest  conspiracy 
to  advance  your  own  political  ideology 
in  your  coverage. 

“I  don’t  think  that’s  true,”  he  coun¬ 
tered.  “I  think  the  problem  is  that 
journalists  fail  to  transcend  .  .  .  their 
biases,  but  they  are  trying.” 

Rosenstiel  suggested  that  journalists 
“recognize  the  role  that  our  bias  plays, 
cope  with  that  by  making  the  news¬ 
room  look  more  like  the  country,  but 
also  redesign  and  reform  the  profes¬ 
sional  ethics  that  we  have,  so  that  it  is 
not  grounded  simply  in  conflict,  in 
negativism,  in  cynicism. 

“One  of  the  traditions  that  is  haunt¬ 
ing  us  today  in  the  press  is  that  the 
grand  traditions  that  have  lured  people 
into  this  profession  were  the  civil 
rights  movement  and  coverage  of  the 
civil  rights  movement  and  the  role  the 
press  played  in  that,  in  which  the  press 
was  a  liberal  reform  agent;  [and]  cover¬ 
age  of  Vietnam  and  coverage  of  Water¬ 
gate,  in  which  the  press  was  an  un¬ 
masker  of  lies  and  deception  and  cor¬ 
ruption. 

“Those  two  things  have  made  this 


profession  a  model  place  for  liberals” 
and  people  who  tend  to  be  skeptical, 
Rosenstiel  noted. 

Lichter  pointed  out  that  he  does  not 
“think  journalists  are  sufferers  of  the 
virus  of  cynicism.  I  think  they’re  carri¬ 
ers  of  it.  If  anything,  it’s  their  moral  ar¬ 
rogance  that  tends  to  make  other  peo¬ 
ple  with  whom  they  come  into  contact 
cynical.” 

From  mundane 
to  sublime 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  colum¬ 
nist  Susan  Valaskovic  went  from  one 
column  advising  readers  how  to  orga¬ 
nize  their  daily  lives  to  another  on  how 
to  organize  their  spiritual  lives. 

After  five  years  writing  her  weekly 
“Personal  Organizer”  column  about 
streamlining  closets  and  desks  and 
schedules,  she  elevated  the  column’s  fo¬ 
cus.  Now  called  “Life Wise,”  it  deals  with 
spiritual  values  and  experiences. 

“People  want  to  share  profound 
lessons,  personal  miracles  of  wisdom 
that  allowed  them  to  give  up  drugs  or 
brought  them  joy.  They  want  to  give 
something,”  said  Valaskovic,  48. 

She  devotes  one  column  a  month  to 
a  personal  experience,  one  to  a  book, 
and  two  to  readers’  spiritual  experiences 
in  love,  death  and  illness. 

“I’m  convinced  a  great  many  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  searching  for  something  that 
will  give  them  a  greater  sense  of  mean¬ 
ing  and  pupose,  and  while  it  may  not  be 
easy  or  simple  for  journalism  to  get  a 
handle  on  such  issues,  I  think  it  imper¬ 
ative  that  we  try,”  said  News  editor  Jay 
Ambrose. 

Last  year  Valaskovic  moved  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  to  join  President  Bill 
Clinton’s  Reinventing  Government 
Task  Force.  She  holds  a  master’s  degree 
in  applied  psychology  and  is  working  on 
another. 

Changes  in  N.C. 

THE  10,000-CIRCULATION  Daily 
Dispatch  of  Henderson,  N.C.,  has 
switched  from  evening  to  morning  dis¬ 
tribution,  dropped  its  Monday  edition 
and  started  a  Sunday  paper. 

“A  few  people  said  they  didn’t  want 
the  changes,”  said  publisher  Rick  Bean. 
“But  now  that  they  have  a  local  Sunday 
newspaper  and  everyday  morning  deliv¬ 
ery,  most  have  been  very  supportive  and 
like  what  they  see.” 
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also  have  the  potential  for  saving  mon¬ 
ey  on  purchases,  managers  say. 

At  the  Sacramento  Bee,  for  example, 
purchasing  services  manager  David  J. 
Fox  has  negotiated  a  2%  discount  on 
purchases  from  the  newspaper’s  major 
paper  products  supplier  by  using  the 
American  Express  corporate  T&E 
card. 

As  is  true  of  any  other  credit  card, 
the  procurement  card’s  advantage  for 
vendors  is  the  fact  that  they  can  get 
paid  faster.  As  is  also  true  of  any  other 
card,  vendors  pay  a  fee  based  on  how 
fast  they  want  to  be  paid. 

By  and  large,  newspaper  department 
managers  have  accepted  the  procure¬ 
ment  cards. 

Probably  the  most  enthusiastic  em¬ 
ployees  are  accountants,  who  receive 
on  easily  reconcilable  bill  per  month 
rather  than  hundreds  of  separate  pur¬ 
chasing  orders. 

“Accounting  by  far  is  the  depart¬ 
ment  that  is  going  to  save  the  most 
time  with  [procurement  cards],’’  said 
the  Toledo  Blade’s  David  Smith. 

Newspapers  using  procurement 
cards  increasingly  want  to  use  them 
more.  Several  papers  have  already  ex¬ 
tended  the  maximum  allowable  pur¬ 
chase,  or  are  about  to  do  so.  Philadel¬ 
phia  Newspapers,  for  instance,  allows 
certain  managers  to  charge  individual 
purchases  as  high  as  $2,500  to  their 
cards. 

More  typical  are  the  limits  imposed 
by  the  Miami  Herald.  Here  department 
managers  can  make  individual  charges 
up  to  $1,000,  while  photographers,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  limited  to  individ¬ 
ual  charges  of  $300,  with  a  monthly  to¬ 
tal  limit  of  $1,000,  said  purchasing 
manager  Kimberly  P.  Foster. 

There  have  been  surprisingly  few 
abuses,  purchasing  managers  report. 

One  reason  for  this  restraint  may  be 
the  strict  warnings  —  with  threats  of 
termination  and  legal  action  —  that 
newspapers  give  their  employees  about 
abuse. 

The  warnings  are  more  severe  — 
and  frequent  —  largely  because  of  the 
greater  exposure,  said  Evelyn  Smith, 
corporate  travel  manager  for  Scripps 
Howard. 

In  contrast  to  T&E  cards  —  which, 
depending  on  the  card,  ascribe  liabili¬ 
ty  to  the  individual  employee,  or  the 
employee  and  the  corporation,  or  the 
corporation  alone  —  procurement 


cards  primarily  set  liability  at  the  cor¬ 
porate  level.  Also,  bills  for  the  procure¬ 
ment  card  go  right  to  the  newspaper, 
contrary  to  the  way  T&E  card  charges 
are  handled  —  many  papers  insist  that 
these  first  be  paid  by  the  employees, 
then  that  they  submit  an  expense  re¬ 
port  for  compensation. 

“If  [employees]  misuse  the  card,  if 
there’s  an  indication  of  fraud  —  they’re 
out  of  there,”  Scripps  Howard’s  Smith 
said. 

But  abuse  has  not  been  a  problem, 
said  Smith,  who  is  responsible  for  over¬ 
seeing  chainwide  procurement  card 
use,  which  encompasses  an  average 
700  transactions  a  week. 

“These  card  holders  —  if  you  train 
them  properly  so  they  understand  their 
responsibilities  —  they  are  not  going 
to  screw  you  up,”  Smith  said. 

“The  real  safeguard  is  a  supervisor 
reviewing  individual  accounts,”  said 
Newsday’s  Donald  Woodworth.  A 
blocking  option  on  Newsday's  card  — 
which  allows  the  newspaper  to  prohibit 
purchases  in  five  product  categories  of 
its  choosing  —  has  proved  “inade¬ 
quate,”  Woodworth  said. 

If  there  is  little  abuse,  there  is  some 
resistance  among  department  man¬ 
agers,  who  complain  that  these  cards 
force  them  to  do  the  job  of  the  pur¬ 
chasing  department. 

“Within  the  first  two  weeks,  we  had 
a  mutiny  in  operations,”  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News'  Theresa  Sinner  said. 
Opposition  was  so  intense,  the  tabloid 
decided  to  let  the  operations  managers 
make  their  purchases,  as  before, 
through  a  designated  operations  buyer. 

That  buyer,  however,  uses  a  procure¬ 
ment  card. 

Some  newspapers,  too,  have  looked 
at  procurement  cards  and  decided  to 
give  them  a  skip. 

The  St.  Louis  Post'Dispatch,  for  in¬ 
stance,  studied  the  cards  but  conclud¬ 
ed  they  would  not  be  worth  the  trou¬ 
ble.  The  newspaper  for  several  years 
has  moved  to  a  stockless  system,  in 
which  it  has  contracts  with  suppliers 
for  eight  areas  of  frequent  purchasing, 
including  electrical  parts,  press  bear¬ 
ings,  lighting  and  plumbing. 

There  were  not  enough  other  small- 
amount  purchases  to  justify  procure¬ 
ment  cards,  said  purchasing  head  Nylin 
D.  Bathke. 

And,  like  several  other  smaller  pa¬ 
pers,  Lancaster  Newspapers  Inc.  in 
Pennsylvania  has  looked  into  procure¬ 
ment  cards,  but  is  not  signing  on  to  the 
concept  yet. 


“We’re  a  small  newspaper,”  said  pur¬ 
chasing  manager  Rory  Mackinson. 
“We  can  give  out  [T&E]  credit  cards 
and  control  them  very  easily.  If  1  have 
a  question,  1  can  just  walk  over  to  the 
person’s  desk.  We  can  have  petty  cash 
advances  —  and  use  them  effectively. 

“We  can  have  petty  cash  checking 
accounts  —  and  use  them  effectively. 
Plus,  we  are  a  small-town  paper,  and 
we  like  to  do  our  purchasing  locally,” 
Mackinson  said.  The  newspaper  has 
both  Visa  and  American  Express  cards 
that  are  used  by  department  heads  and 
other  top  managers,  he  said. 

Those  who  have  procurement  cards 
say  they  are  not  going  back,  however. 

“Overall,”  Newsday’s  Donald  Wood- 
worth  said,  “the  card  does  what  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  do  —  namely,  eliminate  pa¬ 
perwork  on  small  purchases.” 


DESPITE  PER-SHARE  profits  expect¬ 
ed  to  gain  a  hefty  15%  for  newspaper 
corporations  in  the  first  quarter,  analyst 
Peter  P.  Appert  recommends  investors 
dump  newspaper  stocks  before 
newsprint  price  increases  erode  earn¬ 
ings  gains  later  this  year. 

For  newspaper  stocks,  the  first-quar¬ 
ter  profit  increases,  on  par  with  Stan¬ 
dard  &  Poor’s  index  of  400  stocks, 
“should  be  noteworthy  in  light  of  the 
difficult  operating  conditions  facing 
publishers,”  Appert  wrote  in  a  March  30 
report  to  investors,  whom  he  advised 
“not  to  be  lulled  into  a  sense  of  compla¬ 
cency  based  on  the  strength  of  first 
quarter  results.” 

The  first  quarter  will  show  the 
strongest  profits  gains  of  the  year,  he 
predicted,  as  the  impact  of  rising  paper 
prices  becomes  “increasingly  severe  as 
the  year  progresses.” 

His  earnings’  estimate  includes  nine 
companies.  When  unusual  Times  Mir¬ 
ror  and  Multimedia,  with  their  unusual 
investments,  are  included,  the  first- 
quarter  earnings’  estimate  drops  to  8%. 

Even  more  important  than  higher 
newsprint  costs,  said  the  Baltimore- 
based  Alex.  Brown  &  Sons  analyst,  the 
rate  of  ad  revenue  growth  has  decelerat¬ 
ed  in  the  last  few  months.  Because  of 
the  combination  of  higher  costs  and 
slowing  revenue  growth,  he  predicted 
“much  less  favorable”  earnings’  compar¬ 
isons  as  1995  progresses. 

Alternatives?  Appert  suggests  invest¬ 
ing  in  educational  publishers. 


Profits  up?  Sell 
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Adverse 

Continued  from  page  20 

the  bombing  has  had  on  Oklahoma 
City  commerce  is  the  biggest  story  in 
the  history  of  the  business  daily. 

“We’ve  been  scrambling,  that’s  for 
sure,”  Fisk  said.  “We  pulled  in  our  re¬ 
porter  from  the  state  capital  to  help 
with  coverage.” 

In  addition,  the  staff  must  cope  with 
roadblocks  and  obtain  FBI  passes  to 
continue  working  in  the  area. 

Distribution  has  not  been  a  problem 
because  the  great  bulk  of  its  circulation 
was  mailed  to  subscribers,  Fisk  said. 

While  the  Edmund  Sun  prints  the 
daily  paper,  the  shoppers  and  Auto 
Trader  books  are  being  printed  by  Tex- 
oma  Web  in  Gainesville,  Texas. 

Each  day  that  passes  on  a  borrowed 
press,  however,  brings  a  reminder  of 
the  deterioration  of  the  web  presses 
buried  in  the  Journal  Record  Building. 

“There  has  not  been  much  damage 
to  the  eight-unit  [press],  which  we  can 
see.  We  really  can’t  see  the  six-unit,” 
Fisk  said.  However,  there  has  been 
some  water  leaking  in  the  area,  and 
water  damage  was  a  big  concern  in  the 
week  after  the  bombing. 

Journal  Record  workers  managed  to 
move  a  small  sheet-fed  press  from  the 
wreckage,  and  contract  printing  for  the 
state  legislature  has  resumed,  Fisk  said. 

Guild  contract 
approved  at  AFP 

AGENCE  FRANCE-PRESSE  members 
of  the  Washington-Baltimore  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild  have  ratified  a  new  two-year 
contract  that  includes  pay  raises  rang¬ 
ing  to  $96.55  weekly. 

The  contract,  retroactive  to  Jan.  1, 
1995,  provides  a  four-day  work  week  for 
shifts  between  5  p.m.  and  7  a.m.  and 
includes  a  provision  for  a  mass  transit 
allowance  of  up  to  $49.50  monthly  and 
a  long-term  disability  plan. 

General  salary  increases  are  3%  last 
Jan.  1  and  2.6%  next  Jan.  1,  with  a  cost- 
of-living  clause  that  would  raise  salaries 
in  the  second  year  by  the  full  amount  of 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  if  it  goes  up 
more  than  2.8%  in  November  1995 
over  the  same  period  in  1994,  although 
it  is  capped  at  6%. 

The  top  weekly  minimum  for  writers, 
editors,  photographers  and  photo  edi¬ 
tors  increased  by  $27.66  to  $949.78  and 
will  go  up  by  at  least  $24.69  to  $974.47 


next  year. 

Technicians’  salaries  were  boosted  to 
a  top  minimum  of  $746.37,  and  are  to 
increase  at  least  $74.81  to  $821.18  next 
year,  when  the  salary  progression  sched¬ 
ule  is  lengthened.  A  sixth-year  step  was 
added  to  the  salary  schedule,  and  two 
job  titles  were  added. 

Among  the  other  items  covered  in 
the  new  contract  were  the  addition  of 
an  Exclusive  Provider  Organization  un¬ 
der  the  medical  insurance  plan;  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  differential  paid  in  lieu  of 
overtime  for  out-of-town  assignments, 
to  15%  from  10%;  four-week  advance 
posting  of  work  schedules;  taxi  and 
child  care  allowances;  and  employer 
sponsored  seminars  about  the  410(k) 
plan. 

CPJ  lists  top  10 
press  foes 

IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH  World 
Press  Freedom  Day,  the  Committee  to 
Protect  Journalists  (CPJ)  named  the  10 
worst  enemies  of  the  press,  who  collec¬ 
tively  are  responsible  for  the  deaths  of 
almost  100  journalists  and  are  holding 
more  than  100  others  in  prison. 

The  “Enemies  of  the  Press”  named  by 
CPJ  are: 

1.  Abu  Abdul  Rahman  Amin,  leader 
of  the  Armed  Islamic  Group  of  Algeria, 
which  has  assassinated  37  journalists 
there  in  the  past  two  years. 

2.  Radovan  Karadzic,  Bosnian  Serb 
president,  whose  Serb  forces  have  killed 
at  least  30  local  and  foreign  journalists 
since  1992  and  have  harassed,  robbed, 
fired  upon  and  threatened  countless 
others. 

3.  Emomali  Rakhmonov,  president  of 
Tajikistan,  who  has  overseen  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  independent  news  media  and 
whose  paramilitary  forces  killed  many 
of  the  27  journalists  who  died  there  be¬ 
tween  1992  and  1994. 

4-  Sani  Abacha,  Nigerian  president, 
who  forced  15  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  to  close  last  year  and  whose  secu¬ 
rity  forces  occupy  the  offices  of  those 
media.  Individual  journalists  have  been 
beaten,  arrested  and  threatened  with 
death  by  his  agents. 

5.  Than  Shwe,  prime  minister  of 
Myanmar,  where  all  independent  media 
have  been  suppressed  and  at  least  seven 
journalists  are  in  prison. 

6.  Mobutu  Sese  Seko,  Zairian  presi¬ 
dent,  who  has  silenced  opposition  with 
threats,  bribery  and  a  campaign  of  phys¬ 
ical  terror  that  includes  arrest,  torture. 


rape  and  murder  of  journalists. 

7.  Hafez  al-Assad,  president  of  Syria, 
who  has  repressed  dissident  media  and 
has  held  reporters  in  jail  for  years  be¬ 
cause  of  their  reporting. 

8.  Tansu  Ciller,  prime  minister  of 
Turkey,  where  more  journalists  (74  at 
the  end  of  1994)  are  held  in  prison  than 
any  other  country  in  the  world. 

9.  Fidel  Castro,  president  of  Cuba, 
the  only  country  in  the  Americas  with¬ 
out  an  independent  press,  where  two 
journalists  are  in  jail,  and  others  found 
to  be  “ideologically  incompatible"  are 
forced  out  of  their  jobs. 

10.  Lee  Kuan  Yew,  the  former  prime 
minister  of  Singapore,  whose  view  that 
press  freedom  must  be  curtailed  for  the 
sake  of  stability  and  economic  growth  is 
being  carried  on  throughout  eastern 
Asia. 

NNA  committee 
for  newsprint 

THE  NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  formed  a  12-member 
Newsprint  Committee  to  address  con¬ 
cerns  with  rising  prices  and  market 
operation. 

The  committee’s  first  move  was  to 
recommend  a  survey  of  community 
newspaper  newsprint  consumption  to 
help  producers  understand  the  long- 
range  effects  of  supply  and  marketing 
on  that  market  segment. 

The  committee  is  chaired  by  Jeff  M. 
David,  publisher  of  the  Denham  Springs 
(La.)  News. 

Vice  chairman  is  Lockwood  Phillips, 
associate  publisher  of  the  Carteret 
County  NewS'Times,  Morehead  City, 
N.C. 

Rocky  News  says 
pet  page  purrs 

THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  News, 
Denver,  says  its  year-old  Colorado  Crit¬ 
ters  page  on  Saturday  is  “one  of  the 
most  popular  features”  in  the  paper. 

Rebecca  Jones,  Critters  editor  and 
assistant  lifestyles  editor,  says  she  gets  a 
dozen  letters  and  20  calls  a  week  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  page. 

Even  her  boss,  lifestyles  editor  Mary 
Winter,  who  pleads  guilty  to  “pet  dis¬ 
crimination,”  admitted  the  pet  page  is  a 
good  idea  —  mainly  because  she  herself 
doesn’t  have  to  deal  with  those  pesky 
pet  stories. 
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FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ASTROLOGY 


Daily-Weekly-Monllily  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  (800)  322-5101 


AUTOMOTIVE 


AT  THE  WHEEL®  featuring  racer 
Price  Cobb.  Weekly  automotive  & 
motorsports  feature  with  photo. 
Affordable  (210)  797-1813 


CAR  FEATURES  are  our  business:  Col¬ 
umns  available  on  rood  tests,  car  care, 
auto  trivia/history.  (810)  573-2755. 


BUSINESS 


SPECIAL  SECTION  EDITORS.  Weekly 
copy  you  want  to  be  associated  with  - 
Automotive  News,  Real  Estate,  Modern 
Healthcare,  Dr.  jobs  and  more.  Joe 
Hanley,  CRAIN  NEWS  SERVICE, 
Phone:  (212)  254-0890.  Fax:  (212) 
254-7646. 


COMPUTER  HUMOR 


WHO  SAYS  Computers  aren't  funny? 
Get  COMPUTER  CRAZY!,  the  hilarious 
weekly  computer  column  reviewing 
game  software  and  hardware.  550 
words,  low  rates.  Call  Bob  at  (212) 
877-7771  for  free  samples. 


HEALTH,  SPORTS  &  FITNESS 


ARTICLES,  FILLERS,  MONTHLY 
EDITORIAL  SPECIALS  ALSO 
UCENSED  RIGHTS  TO  PUBLISH 
ESTABUSHED  STAND-ALONE 
HEALTH  &  FITNESS  NEWSPAPER- 
PROTECTED  TERRITORY  MARKETING 
&  TECHNICAL  SUPPORT  PROVIDED 
CALL  (800)  NEW  UVING 
FREE  SAMPLES  AND  RATES. 

Life  is  just  an  endless  chain  of 
judgements...  The  more  imperfect  our 
jucyement,  the  less  perfect  our  success. 

B.C.  Forbes 


WARNING:  "IN  A  NUTSHELL"  may  be 
hazardous  to  your  readers'  health. 
Thousands  hove  already  died  laughing. 
Award-winning,  700  words,  weekly. 
Free  samples,  rates.  Barbara  Naness, 
1 1 9  Washington  Avenue,  Staten  Island, 
NY  10314,  (718)  698-6979. 


LUCKY  NUMBERS 


FORTUNE  COOKIES  -  All  Birthdates 
Daily  -  Camera  Ready  -  Free  Trial 
Time  Data  (800)  322-5101 


POPULAR  NUMBERS 


EDITORS,  you've  never  seen  anything 
quite  like  NUMBERS.  In  7  major 
papers,  weekly,  200-400  or  500-800 
words,  great  for  Sunday  magazines, 
lifestyle,  science  sections.  Adults  and 
teens.  Read  about:  Superman's  diet,  the 
37%  romance  solution,  moon  baseball, 
good  and  bad  lotto  selections,  why 
pollsters  never  ask  you.  FREE  TRIAL 
RUN:  Bill  Sones,  2685  Euclid  Hts.  Blvd., 
#6,  Cleveland  Hts.,  OH  44106;  (216) 
932-5538 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
The  Finest  In  Crossword  Puzzles 
Phone  (800)  292-4308 


SENIOR  HEALTH 


"SENIOR  CUNIC",  since  1981 ,  America's 
ONLY  specialist  written  column  on 
Senior  Health.  Weekly,  600  words, 
samples,  rates.  Frank  Macinnis  M.D., 
104-3283  Casorso  Road,  Kelowna, 
British  Columbia,  Canada  VI W  3L6. 

(604)  868-8603 


SYNDICATION  SERVICES 


LOSING  READERS?  Target  A 
Generation.  SYNDICATE  X  offers 
weekly  columns  on  the  internet,  finance, 
sports,  GLB,  film,  music,  commentary. 
(800)  944-6758. 


Any  man's  life  will  be  filled  with  constant 
and  unexpected  encouragement  if  he 
makes  up  his  mind  to  donis  level  best 
each  day. 

Booker  T.  Washington 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
P.O.  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(334)  566-7198 
Fax  (334)  566-0170 


KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN  &  CO. 
Negotiations/Circulation  Appraisals 
Nationwide  (516)  379-2797 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


625Sold-Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-Pres.-(301 )  540-0636 
Tom  Sexlon-N.England-(617)  446-071 1 
D.  Claussen-MWest-(816)  561-0596 
Wren  Barnett-South-(704)  698-0021 
Bruce  Lontz-CANADA-(519)  775-2335 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  LarKirum,  SC  29356. 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  *  Appraisals  *  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
123NW  13thSt.,  Suite  214-8 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


None  of  us  knows  what  the  next  change 
is  going  to  be,  what  unexpected 
opportunity  is  just  around  the  comer, 
waiting  to  change  all  the  tenor  of  our  lives. 

Kathleen  Norris 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BILL  MAHHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(334)  566-7198 
Fax  (334)  566-0170, 


MICHAEL  D.  UNDSEY 
1221  N.  Kingston  St. 

Gilbert,  AZ  85233  (602)  81 3-9344 


MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91 763 
(909)  626-6440  Fox  (909)  624-8852 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1 000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
Fax  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES,  INC. 
Consultants-Investments 
Management-  Brokers 
P.O.  Box  3308 
Merrifield,  VA  221 16-3308 
(703)  846-8410  Fax  (703)  846-8406 


RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  Fax  (214)  520-6951 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (360)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Appraisal 

Brokerage 

BOLITHO-CRIBB 
&  Associates 
Established  1923 


Appraisal  for 
estate,  tax,  ESOP, 
partners,  bank, 
stock,  assets 


John  T.  Cribb  1  Annette  Park  Drive,  Bozeman,  MT  59715  406'586<6621 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


AVOID  UNEMPLOYMENT-Own  your 
newspaper  in  growing  Texas.  Most 
owner  financed,  free  list.  Bill  Berger, 
Associated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc., 
1801  Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703. 
(512)  476-3950. 


ZONE  3  Family-owned  shopper  and 
Zone  3  free  weekly  niche  publication. 
Established  seven  decades  in  one  of  the 
few  desirable  and  fast  growing  major 
markets.  Lots  of  room  for  growth  and 
expansion.  Grossing  over  a  million. 
New  blood  needed  to  keep  pace  with 
this  market's  and  industry's  advances. 
Unfortunately  our  next  generation  has 
other  interests.  How  much  would  an 
established,  profitable  and  debt-free 
operation  like  this  be  worth  to  you?  And 
how  much  would  you  like  to  pay 
for  it?  (We'd  prefer  all  cash,  but  we'll 
listen).  Send  your  proposal  (subject  to 
due  diligence,  of  course)  to  Box  07387, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  Don't  hesitate,  send 
it  today.  Your  new  papers  deserve  bet¬ 
ter  than  lame  duck  management. 


PROFITABLE  3,000-paid  circulation 
New  England  weekly.  $160,000  sales, 
Barry  French,  broker,  Ashlawn  Road, 
Assonet,  MA  02702. 


PROFITABLE,  small  weekly  oldtimer  with 
county  legals  in  beautiful,  dry  eastern 
Washington  State.  Perfect  Mom  &  Pop. 
$150K-t-  gross.  $135K  with  terms. 
Reply  to  Box  07393,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SHOPPER  grossing  $800,000,  will  take 
$300,000  cash.  Box  07402,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

To  be  simple  is  the  best  thing  in  the  wodd. 

G.K.  Chesterton 
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NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


NEW  LISTING  -  Nebraska  county  seat, 
$150,000  gross,  unopposed,  terms 
negotiable.  Also,  two  other  Nebraska 
county  seat  newspapers;  10  other 
midwest  weeklies.  John  E.  von  der 
Linden,  Broker,  P.O.  Box  275,  Spirit 
Loke,  lA  51360.  (712)  336-2805. 
SOUTHERN  OREGON  -  Monthly  mag¬ 
azine/tabloid  serving  beautiful 
Ashland,  Oregon.  Six  years  excellent 
reputatian.  Mac-equip|:^.  $85K  with 
$25K  down.  Serious  inquiries  respond 
to:  President,  550  Siskiyou  Blvd., 
Ashland,  Oregon  97520. 

UPSTATE  New  York  weekly  in  fast  grow¬ 
ing  capital  district  with  great  potential. 
Reply  to  Box  07399,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREE  WEEKLY  serving  growing  county 
in  midwest.  Grossed  over  $250,000  in 
1994.  Four  years  old.  $250,000  terms. 
Send  replies  to  Box  07364,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


AWARD-winning  Midwest  newspaper 
group  seeks  to  add  paid  newspapers  to 
its  group  of  fine  publications.  Large 
down  payments  or  all-cash  available. 
Seeking  medium-sized  and  large 
circulation  quality  papers  and  groups. 
Management  welcome  to  stay  in  place. 
All  replies  guaranteed  held  confiden¬ 
tial.  Reply  to  Box  07148,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

AMERICAN  PUBUSHING  COMPANY  is 
aggressively  seeking  newspaper  acquisi¬ 
tions  with  circulations  of  5,000  or 
greater.  APC  is  ovmer/operotor  of  373 
publications,  including  96  daily  news¬ 
papers.  All  correspondence  and  dis¬ 
cussions  are  confidential.  Contact: 

KENNETH  W.  COPE,  Exec.  V.P. 

1 006  West  Harmony 
Neosho,  MO  64850 
Phone  (417)  451-1520 


SEND  E&PBOXREPUESTO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 


PLANTS  FOR  SALE 

COMMERCIAL  PRINTING  PLANT  with 
2  weekly  shoppers  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Heatset  and  Cold  presses. 
Prepress,  Bindery,  and  Mailing  House. 
Complete  shop.  Unbelievable 
opportunity!  High  growth  area.  Prop¬ 
erty  available.  Box  07347,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

TRADE  ASSOCIATION 

American  Association  of  Independent 
Newspaper  Distributors  -  an  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  professional.  For  mem¬ 
bership  or  sponsor  info:  (510)  935- 
2026,  Fax  (510)  906-0922  or  write: 
1 6  Santa  Ana  Place,  Walnut  Creek,  CA 
94598. 


Just  because  you're  paranoid,  don't 
mean  they're  not  after  you. 

Kurt  Cotxiin 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

LEAFAX  35  II,  used  once  since  serviced, 
new  condition.  New  lamp.  Anniston 
Star,  (205)  236-1558,  ext.  301. 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1 968.  Fine 
tune  process  camera  lens  alignment, 
focus  &  calibration  H.  Canbom 
CKOptical  (310)  372-0372. 

MAILROOM 

•  24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  HARRIS 
INSERTERS.  Reconditioned-Guaranteed 
Production-Training  Program  Provided. 
JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM 
CONSULTANT  (71 3)  468-5827. 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire 
and  Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Tom  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 


MAIL  ROOM 

2  Ferag  single  gripper  conveyors 
200'  long  each 

1 00'  Hall  Belt  Stream  Conveyor 

3  Quipp  Squeeze  Rollers  (New) 

We  have  Hall  and  Idab  stream  aligners 

Signode  MLN-2A 
Signode  MLEE 

Northeast  Industries  (800)  821  -6257 


PRE-OWNED  AAAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe,  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)  428-581 7  Fax  (404)  590-7267 


Refurbished  odd  on  pockets 
MULLER  MARTINI  227 
KANSA  320  and  480  AVAILABLE 
Call  MidAmerica  Graphics  at 
_ (800)  356-4886. _ 

USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)  273-521 8  Fox  (407)  273-901 1 


PRESSES 


2  good  condition  grease  Community 
units  w/sidelay.  Suburban  &  Comm, 
folders,  Baldwin  108.  (703)  261-8000. 


_ PRESSES _ 

DON'T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 

"Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commercial 
Web  and  Newspaper  Web  Presses" 

PRESSES  WANTED:  HARRIS  V25  V22 
VI 5A  VI 5D  or  845;  KING  Process 
Color  or  Daily;  GOSS  Community 
Urlxinite  Metro;  SOLNA  D30  C96 

FOR  SALE/LIQUIDATION:  Goss  Sub¬ 
urban  4/u  with  1500  series,  double 
parallel  folder;  7/u  Goss  Suburban 
with  2  folders;  2/u  Goss  Suburban  with 
BOOK  double  parallel  folder. 

Tel(913)  362-8888  Fax(91 3)362-8901 
FOR  SALE 

7  Hoe  Color  Convertible  Presses. 

Each  Press  Consists  Of: 

•  8  Units 

•  22  3/4"  Cut-Off 

•  4-Cobr  Humps 

•  8  -  40"  RTP's 

Web  Numbers:  3077,  3078,  3089, 
3115,3164,  3247,  3259. 

Available  as  complete  presses  or  parts. 
For  more  information,  please  call 
Bill  Moore  at  (21 6)  999-6643. 


METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)  552-1528  Fox  (404)  552-2669 


ATTN 

CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISERS: 
E&P’s  Offices 
will  be  closed  5/29 
(Memorial  Day) 
Regular  deadlines 
for  the  June  3  issue 


PRESSES 


PRESS  ROOM 

MAN-Roland  Folders 

160  page  double  out  22  3/4"  with  3 
high  formers  and  angle  bars 

2  Urbanite  Folders.  22  3/4" 

2  Urbanite  Upper  Formers 

1  Custom  built  quarter  folder 

GOSS  R.T.P's  42"  with  Y  columns  and 
wall  brackets  10  AVAILABLE 

Goss  3-2  folders 

21  and  1/2  c.o.  and  22  3/4  c.o. 

Press  drives  (or  24  units 
60  HP  G.E.  drives 

4  unit  goss  metro  22  3/4"  cutoff.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately. 

Northeast  Industries  (800)  821  -6257 

WANTED  TO  BUY 


CALL  US  -  WE  BUY 
Used  press  and  mailroom  equipment 
Call:  Al  Taber  or  Bill  Kanipe 
ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(404)  428-581 7  Fox  (404)  590-7267 

IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
VYia  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
Call  Chris  George  (800)  356-4886  or 
_ Fox  (816)  887-2762. _ 

IMMEDIATELY  NEEDED  a  new,  used,  or 
reconditioned  stacker,  must  be  adapt¬ 
able  to  SLS  1000  GMA  inserter.  Send 
directly  to  Bob  Temple,  Press- 
Enterprises  Inc.,  3815  Lackawanna 
Ave.,  Bloomsburg,  PA  17815  or  call 
(717)  387-1234  ext.  1402. _ 

TANDY  1 02  COMPUTERS  WANTED 
TO  $100 
(408)  247-9275 


There  is  no  wilderness  like  a  life  without 
friendship;  friendship  multiplies  blessings 
and  minimizes  against  misfortune;  it  is  a 
unique  remedy  against  adversity,  arrd  it 
soothes  the  soul. 

'  Bahasar  Grocian 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE 

COMPOSITION  EQUIPMENT 

(1) -ITEK  1020  SYSTEM 
System/ 1  meg  memory,  ECS  III  software 
(in  production) 

Internal  2260  NEC  Drive  (configured 
for  80M) 

External  twin  80M  Ampex  SMD  Drive 
disk  drives  each 

48  -  Zentec  Model  50  &  51  's  VDT'S 

1  Graphic  Display  Terminal 

2  -  Remote  300  Baud  ASCII  Dialup 
1  -  Digital  Decwriter 

(2)  -ITEK  1020  SYSTEM 
System/ 1  meg  memory,  ECS  III  software 
(1  system  in  production) 

Internal  2260  NEC  Drive  (1  system)  con¬ 
figured  (or  BOM 

External  twin  BOM  Ampex  SMD  Drive 
disk  drives  each 

1 4  -  Zentec  Model  50  &  51  's  VDT'S 

1  Graphic  Display  Terminal 

2  -  Remote  300  B^ud  ASCII  Dialup 
1  -  Digital  Decwriter 

1  -  600  LPM  Data  Products  System. 
Complete  with  many  Spare  Parts  and 
Manuals 

TYPESETTER 

2  Linotype  202N,  1000  LPM,  CRT- 
1200  DPI 

Complete  Spore  Parts  and  Manuals 
DEVELOPERS 

2-LogEPC13 
Spare  Parts 

COMMUNICATIONS  EQUIPMENT 

7  Comdesign  Slot  Muxes  with  16  Port 
Async/8  Port  SyrK  Option 

4  Comdesign  OM96CiO  Modems 

8  Codex  LSI  9600,  TDM'S/4-Async/ 
Sync  ports  &  Cables  and  Manuals 
include 

All  equipment  in  excellent  condition 
and  currently  in  operation. 

BEST  OFFER,  Buyer  to  de-install  and 
remove  equipment. 

THE  PRINCETON  PACKET 
300  Witherspoon  Street 
P.O.  Box  350 
Princeton,  NJ  08542 
(609)  924-3244 
Contact  Larry  Van  Tine  -  Ext.  31 1 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN  &  CO. 
Home  Delivery/Single  Copy  Soles 
NoHonwide  (516)  379-2797 


MEDIA  PRODUaiON  INC 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT.. 
MARKETING... COST  ANALYSIS, 
and  SERVICES... 
GUARANTEED  RESULTS!! 
(702)  873-3936 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ABOVE  THE  CROWD 
C!RCULAT!ON  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarlreting  Specialists 
(800)  247-2338 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkam  (61 6)  458-661 1 


LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

'We  Deliver  More  Homes  To  Your 
NEWSPAPER' 
TELEMARKETING 
(800)  929-1845 

_ Our  27lfi  Year _ 

CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  SOUTH 
Complaint  free  telemarketing  w/quality 
subscription  sales  and  guaranteed  col¬ 
lections.  Nationwide.  (800)  844-3581 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

PRO  STARTS 

THE  TELEMARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FULL  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATABASE  MARKETING 
(800)  776-6397 


COMPUTER  SERVICES 

AHENTIONI! 

Used  Computers  Bought  &  Sold...  Huge 
savings  on  pre-owned  Laptop  & 
desktop  computers.  We  buy  &  sell  used 
Macintosh,  Tandy,  &  PC  Laptops 
IN  STOCK  NOW  Tandy  Model  1 02's 
PACIFIC  COMPUTER  EXCHANGE 
(503)  236-2949  Fax  (503)  239-8424 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


yfMfpm" 

CHURN  MANAGEMENT 
SPECIALISTS 

1-800-327-8463 


_ CONSULTANTS _ 

Advertising,  Circulation  &  Financial 
Systems  our  Specialty.  We  provide 
experts  to  develop  enhancements  or 
new  applications.  GreenRose  Systems 
(813)969-3388 


American  Newspaper  Consultants,  Ltd., 
including  Michael  Carroll 
(800)  554-3091 . 


NMA,  INC. 

Community  Newspaper  Consultants 
Specializing  in  all  areas,  from 
people  to  profitability. 

P.O.  Box  3297  Eden,  NC  27289 
(910)  623-2210  Fax  (910)  368-2222 

DISTRIBUTION  SERVICES 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  YOUR  NEWSPAPER 
TO  NEWSSTANDS  ACROSS  THE  USA 
Dove  Chilton  (800)487-6397 
AUSTIN  NEWS  SERVICES  (National) 

INTERNET  SERVICES 

Put  your  classifieds  on  the 
World  Wide  Web  at: 
http://webads.com/ 
from  only  $30/month!  Contact: 
classifieds@webads.com  or  read 
http://webads.com/ newspapers.html 

There's  no  map,  there's  no  master  plan, 
there's  just  people. 

Stingray 


LAPTOP  SERVICES 

TANDY  LAPTOP  COMPUTERS 
Models  100/102/200  (only). 
Reconditioned  systems  &  accessories. 
Free  catalog.  Fax:  510-937-5039, 
Internet:  richard.hanson@pcld.com 

PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELEQRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 

Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and  mod¬ 
ernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
(800)  545-6908  (505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  P.O.  ^x  1 952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  lad- 
derways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems, 
duct  work? 

Daily  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Service 
ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFAQION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  (800)  657-21 10 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  -  The  Nevada 
Press  Association  seeks  an  experienced 
newspaper  professional  to  serve  as 
executive  director.  Responsibilities 
include  oversight  of  office,  financial 
operations,  legislative  work  and 
coordination  of  convention,  contests, 
directory,  ad  network  and  seminars. 
Candidate  should  be  a  consensus 
builder  with  a  strong  newspaper  back¬ 
ground,  and  knowledge  of  legislative 
process.  Send  letter  of  application  and 
three  copies  of  resume  to:  Sherman 
Frederick,  Las  Vegas  Review- Journal, 
P.O.  Box  70,  Las  Vegas,  NV,  891 25. 

FUTURE  PUBLISHERS.  We  are  a  solid, 
independent  company  that  publishes  a 
group  of  small  weeklies  in  a  nice  part 
of  rural  North  Carolina.  If  you  are  a 
talented  writer  or  ad  rep  who  wants  to 
be  a  community  newspaper  publisher 
in  the  next  few  years,  then  let's  talk 
about  future  job  opportunities.  Send  a 
letter  explaining  your  goals  with  a 
resume  to  Box  07385,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

GM  for  competitive-marketplace  New 
England  community  newspoper  group. 
Excellent  sales  leadership,  profit- 
minded  management  sought.  Resume 
with  salary  history  in  confidence  to  Box 
07379,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SEND  E&PBOXREPUESTO: 

Editor  &'  Publisher 

Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  1001 1 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

LARGE  METRO  newspaper  in  the  south 
seeks  a  hands  on  credit  manager.  This 
position  is  responsible  for  approving 
the  credit  worthiness  of  both  retail  and 
individual  customers,  working  with  our 
advertising  department  to  maximize  our 
revenue  while  maintaining  a  minimum 
level  of  bad  debt  write-offs,  insuring 
customer  contracts  conform  with  com¬ 
pany  guidelines,  mediating  with 
customers  to  resolve  collection  problems 
and  leading  a  staff  of  six  employees. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  possess  eight 
years  of  credit  and  collection  experi¬ 
ence  with  at  least  five  years  of  credit 
management  experience.  Must  possess 
knowledge  of  computerized  accounts 
receivable  system  and  Lotus  123.  Must 
be  able  to  handle  difficult  situations  in  a 
calm  manner,  be  a  team  player  and 
make  credit  decisions  quickly.  Qualified 
candidates  please  submit  resume  and 
salary  history  to  Box  07389,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ADVERTISING 


AD  DIRECTOR  -  for  award-winning 
weeklies  in  Lake  Tahoe.  We're  looking 
for  promotion-minded  candidate  who 
can  manage  staff,  make  sales  calls, 
plan  special  sections  and  develop  niche 
products.  General  management 
responsibility  could  follow.  Complete 
benefit  package,  including  401k.  Out¬ 
standing  quality  of  life  in  resort  com¬ 
munity.  Send  resume  to  Bill  Kunerth, 
Tahoe  Wodd,  Box  1 38,  Tahoe  City,  CA 
96 1 45,  or  fax  to  (9 1 6)  583-7 1 09. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE 

Advertising  sales  position  available  for 
experienced,  highly  motivated  individ¬ 
ual  with  proven  track  record.  Sell  to 
major  national  and  Colorado  accounts. 
Two  years  print  experience  and  degree 
in  marketing,  business  or  advertising 
preferred.  Only  the  serious  should 
apply.  We  offer  competitive  salary/ 
commissions,  excellent  benefits,  a 
401 K,  and  a  view  of  the  Rockies.  Send 
resume  to  Gazette  Telegraph,  Human 
Resources  Department,  P.O.  Box  1779, 
Colorado  Springs,  CO  80901 . 

AD  DIRECTOR  -  Group  of  suburban 
newspapers,  130,000  circulation  - 
dailies  and  weeklies  -  seeks  new  leader 
due  to  retirement  this  fall.  You'll  be 
responsible  for  30  people  with  direct 
oversight  of  four  managers.  Solid,  com¬ 
petitive  Zone  5  market  with  room  to 
grow.  Write  to  Box  07370,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

AD  DIRECTOR,  political  newspaper, 
statewide  circ.  Send  resume  to  Georgia 
Legislative  News,  205  F  Legislative 
office  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  GA  30334. 

ADVERTISING  DIREQOR:  For  combina¬ 
tion  weekly  and  shopper  publication. 
Report  to  the  Publisher  of  this  prog¬ 
ressive  and  highly  campetitive  pub¬ 
lication.  Will  hire,  train  and  motivate 
sales  staff  and  personally  handle 
several  major  accounts.  Compensation 
will  consist  of  a  base  salary  in  the 
forties  plus  an  outstanding  incentive 
plan.  Box  07394,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Go  forth  to  meet  the  shadowy  Future 

without  fear  and  with  a  manly  heart. 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

The  Palladium-Times,  one  of  New  York 
State's  fastest-growing  newspapers,  is 
seeking  an  advertising  manager  to 
direct  its  six-member  sales  force.  As  a 
department  head,  the  advertising  man¬ 
ager  reports  to  the  publisher.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  candidate  will  display 
extraordinary  sales  ability,  demonstrate 
leadership  skills  and  be  a  motivator 
and  mentor.  The  selected  candidate  will 
have  significant  newspaper  sales  expe¬ 
rience  and  be  at  home  in  the  frenetic 
pace  which  characterizes  newspaper 
offices.  If  this  describes  you,  please 
send  a  letter  detailing  your  skills  and  com¬ 
petencies  to: 

Bruce  Frassinelli 
Publisher 

The  Palladium-Times 

1 40  West  First  Street 

Oswego,  NY  13126 

In  return,  the  person  selected  for  this 
position  will  receive  a  competitive 
salary  plus  medical  and  401 K  benefits. 
There  also  are  opportunities  to  achieve 
bonuses  for  superior  results.  The 
Pa  1 1  ad  i  u  m -Ti  mes  is  an  equal 
opportunity  employer. 

ADVERTISING  SALES  AND  MARKET¬ 
ING  MANAGER  for  newspaper  trade 
publication.  Responsible  for  aggressive 
sales  development  of  both  in-paper 
advertising  and  annual  vendor  trade 
show.  Supervision  of  small  sales  staff 
while  generating  own  sales,  mostly  by 
phone.  Salary  and  commission.  Send 
resume  with  references  by  June  3  to 
Chuck  Holahan,  Publishers'  Auxiliary, 
Suite  550,  1525  Wilson  Blvd.,  Arl¬ 
ington,  VA  22209-2434. 
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ADVERTISING 


ACADEMIC 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  SALES 
MANAGER 


ADVERTISING/MARKETING 
MANAGER  -  STUDENT  PUBUCATIONS 
WASHINGTON  STATE  UNIVERSITY 


ADVERTISING  DIREaOR 

Family-owned  medium-size  daily  in  a 
very  desirable  West  Coast  metropolitan 
area  is  looking  for  a  creative  and 
energetic  advertising  professional  to 
lead  our  sales  efforts.  Strong  communi¬ 
cations  and  motivational  skills  are 
reguired  to  meet  the  challenges  of  a 
highly  competitive  market.  This  is  an  out¬ 
standing  opportunity  for  an  experi¬ 
enced  manager  with  a  proven  record  of 
success.  We  will  offer  an  excellent  com¬ 
pensation  and  benefits  package  to  the 
right  candidate.  Please  send  your  letter 
of  application,  resume  and  references 
in  strictest  confidence  to  Box  07372, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIREaOR 
This  small  midwestern  daily  located  30 
minutes  from  a  metropolitan  area  is  an 
excellent  place  for  you  to  cut  your  teeth 
on  your  first  ad  director  position. 

WeTI  provide  you  with  plenty  of  guid¬ 
ance,  teaching  and  long  range 
opportunity.  You  bring  5  years  mini¬ 
mum  newspaper  advertising  experi¬ 
ence,  including  a  year  or  two  of  man¬ 
agement  and  lots  of  potential.  Show  us 
vour  track  record  and  convince  us  you 
have  a  tireless  work  ethic. 

Send  or  fax  resume  with  salary  history 
to:  Bruce  E.  Coury 
Vice  President/Publisher 
Edwardsville  Intelligencer 
P.O.  Box  70 
Edwardsville,  IL  62025 
Fax  #(61 8)  656-761 8 

ADVERTISING  SALES  DIREQOR 

Tab  community  newspapers,  one  of 
Boston  area's  largest  weekly  newspaper 
companies  will  pay  top  dollar  for  high 
performance  Ad  Soles  Director.  Highly 
demanding,  articulate,  assertive,  well 
organized  and  experienced  candidates 
may  apply.  We  reguire  a  dynamic, 
directive  and  detailed  management 
style  as  well  as  team  leadership, 
account  planning,  creative  problem  solv¬ 
ing  coaching  and  interpersonal  skills. 
You  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  industry.  Send  cover  letter  and 
resume  to  Kathleen  Tesoriero,  P.O.  Box 

9112,  Needhom,MA02192. _ 

CIRCULATION-ADS-CLASSIFIED 
If  you're  knowledgeable  in  at  least  2 
out  of  3  areas,  we're  interested.  Large 
NC  weekly  seeks  combination  sales  & 
marketing  professional  to  help  us  grow 
even  larger  -  and  faster.  "Hands-on"  posi¬ 
tion  leading  to  management  of  depart¬ 
ments  you  build.  Desired  qualities: 
vision,  creativity,  motivation,  prod¬ 
uctivity.  Starting  salary  $18,000  plus 
commission.  Located  one  hour  from 
everywhere.  Send  resume,  references, 
and  5  best  ideas  to:  The  Alamance 
News,  P.O.  Box  431,  Graham,  NC 
27253. _ 

LIVE  IN  THE  ROCKIES!  100,000  circula¬ 
tion  award  winning  Colorado  Springs 
Gazette  Telegraph  seeks  motivated 
Classified  and  Retail  account  pro¬ 
fessionals.  Send  resume,  solary  history 
and  letter  of  introduction  to  the  Gazette 
Telegraph,  Freedom  Communications, 
Inc.,  Human  Resources  Department, 
P.O.  Box  1779,  Colorado  Springs,  CO 
80901. 


ClASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Large  East  Coast  Alternative 
Newsweekly  will  have  the  position  of 
Classified  Advertising  Manager  avail¬ 
able  for  placement  this  summer.  This 
position  requires  at  least  two  years 
classified  sales  management  experi¬ 
ence,  excellent  organizational  skills, 
excellent  supervisory  skills  as  well  as 
experience  in  creating  and  implement¬ 
ing  sales  promotions  and  department 
incentives.  Qualified  candidate  will 
lead  a  staff  of  5  full  time  employees 
ond  1  part  time  support  person.  Your 
duties  include  budgets,  incentives, 
department  supervision,  personals,  as 
well  as  involvement  in  the  newspapers 
management  advisory  board.  Our 
paper  is  well  established  and  boasts  an 
average  classified  section  of  27  pages 
weekly.  If  you  have  experience  with 
both  classified  line  and  display  sales,  pro¬ 
ven  supervisory  skills  and  the  experi¬ 
ence  to  make  an  already  successful  sec¬ 
tion  more  successful  apply  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  Box  07380,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Manage  our  classified  staff  to  achieve 
challenging  revenue  goals.  Qualified 
candidates  should  possess:  experience 
of  at  least  one  year  managing  classified 
advertising  staff  in  a  newspaper  of  at 
least  100,000  circulation;  strong  sales 
development  skills;  ability  to  coach, 
motivate,  and  develop  sales  staff. 
Please  send  your  resume  with  salary 
requirements  to:  Colleen  Eddy,  employ¬ 
ment  and  training  manager,  The 
Hartford  Courant,  285  Broad  Street, 
Hortford,a06115.  EEO. 

ClASSIFIED  SALES  MANAGER 

We  need  an  experienced  newspaper 
advertising  executive  with  a  successful 
record  in  classified  and  telemarketing 
sales  right  away.  Here  is  your  chance 
to  become  a  key  member  of  the  man¬ 
agement  team  for  an  independently 
awned  mid-size  daily  located  in  one  of 
the  most  attractive  and  competitive 
markets  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  This  lead¬ 
ership  position  requires  someone  who 
is  ambitious,  innovative  and  ready  for 
new  challenges  and  responsibilities. 
Send  your  cover  letter  and  resume  on  a 
confidential  basis  without  deloy  to  Box 
07376,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SALES/SALES  MANAGEMENT 

We  are  a  rapidly  growing  major 
metropolitan  newspaper  in  the  north¬ 
east.  We  have  the  opportunity  to 
expand  our  classified  sales  team,  and 
are  currently  searching  for  experienced 
outside  and  inside  sales  professionals, 
as  well  as  management  candidates.  If 
you  can  grow  sales  in  a  highly  com¬ 
petitive  market,  either  on  the  phone  or 
in  person;  or  if  you  can  train,  motivate 
and  lead  a  diverse  sales  team,  you  may 
be  one  of  the  ones  we're  seeking.  We 
offer  a  competitive  compensation 
package,  excellent  benefits  and  the 
opportunity  to  work  in  a  growth  environ¬ 
ment.  Please  forward  your  credentials 
in  complete  confidence  to  Box  07396, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  EOE. 


The  Centre  Daily  Times,  a  Knight- 
Ridder  company  located  in  Central 
Pennsylvania  is  seeking  an  experi¬ 
enced,  aggressive  sales  manager  to 
lead  our  retail  sales  teams  with  respon¬ 
sibility  for  over  $6  million  in  revenue. 
Qualified  candidates  should  have  a 
minimum  of  3  years  sales  management 
experience,  and  a  successful  history  of 
increasing  ad  revenue  in  a  competitive 
market.  Demonstrated  soles  expertise 
along  with  experience  in  sales  training 
and  new  business  development  is  essen¬ 
tial. 

In  return  we  offer  an  excellent  salary 
package  which  includes  bonus,  com¬ 
prehensive  medical  benefits,  40 IK  and 
stock  purchase  plan. 

Please  send  resume  and  salary  history 
to:  The  Centre  Daily  Times,  P.O.  Box 
89,  State  College,  PA  16804:  Attn: 
Human  Resources  Dept,  or  fax  (814) 

237-5966. _ 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  to 
directly  supervise  "key"  accounts  ad  staff 
of  six  retail  sales  representatives  and 
sales  assistants.  Ability  to  work  closely 
with  other  retail  advertising  manager, 
plus  ability  to  select,  train,  motivate, 
and  lead  sales  representatives  who  sell 
to  local  decision-makers  to  achieve 
company  revenue  goals  and 
performance  standards.  Major  com¬ 
pany  benefits  with  this  62,000  daily 
anci  76,000  Sunday  chain-owned 
newspaper  organization.  Send  resume 
to:  Advertising  Director,  Amarillo 
Globe-News,  P.O.  Box  2091,  Anxirillo, 

TX  79166. _ 

_ ACADEMIC _ 

LECTURER/ASSISTANT  INSTRUCTOR 
(business  manager  -  For  DAILY  EGYP¬ 
TIAN),  27,000  circulation  award¬ 
winning  daily  newspaper  at  Southern 
Illinois  University  at  Carbondale. 
Responsible  (or  all  nan-editorial  opera¬ 
tions,  including  advertising,  presses  and 
circulation.  Administers  $1  million 
budget  and  supervises  seven  pro¬ 
fessional  and  about  70  student  employ¬ 
ees.  May  serve  as  instructor  in  advertis¬ 
ing  in  School  of  Journalism.  Five  years 
newspaper  managerial  and/or  advertis¬ 
ing  experience  and  bachelor's  degree 
required.  Master's  degree  preferred. 
Salary  ne^tiable  depending  on  expe¬ 
rience  and  other  qualifications.  Send  let¬ 
ter  of  application,  resume,  and  at  least 
three  letters  of  recommendation  to: 
Chair,  Business  Manager  Search  Com¬ 
mittee,  School  of  Journalism,  Southern 
Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  Car¬ 
bondale,  IL  62901-6601.  Deadline: 
June  15,  1995,  or  until  filled.  SlUC  is 
an  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative 
Action  Employer.  Women  and 
minorities  are  encouraged  to  apply. 


NOW  ON  SALE 
E&P’s 
1995  Year  Book 
Contact  Our 
Circulation 
Department  at 
(212)  675-4380 


Student  Publications,  Washington  State 
University,  invites  applications  for 
Advertising/Marketing  Manager,  a  12- 
month  position.  Student  Publications 
includes  The  Daily  Evergreen  newspa¬ 
per  and  the  Chinook  yearbook.  Duties 
and  responsibilities  will  be  varied, 
including:  working  with  a  staff  of  about 
16  part-time  studi^t  employees,  includ¬ 
ing  recruitment,  training  and  evaluat¬ 
ing;  develop  and  project  sales  cam¬ 
paigns  for  advertising  in  publications; 
establish  sales  goals  and  work  with 
soles  staff  to  attain  them;  maintain 
ersonal  contact  with  individual  area 
usinesses  and  notional  advertisers. 

Develop  and  maintain  good  public  rela¬ 
tions  with  area  business  community  and 
national  advertisers;  develop  advertis¬ 
ing  rates,  policies  and  procedure 
changes.  Help  develop  an  annual 
budget,  analyze  and  control  advertising 
revenues  and  expenses  to  meet  budget; 
develop  and  direct  promotions  (or  Stu¬ 
dent  Publications;  work  with  off-campus 
printers  regarding  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,  including  inserts.  Work  with  WSU 
Receiving  &  Delivery  regarding  circula¬ 
tion  and  inserts  scheduled  (or  campus 
newspaper.  Work  schedule  will  be 
8:00  a.m.  until  5:00  p.m.  Monday- 
Friday.  Salary  is  commensurate  with 
experience. 

MINIMUM  QUALIFICATIONS:  Appli¬ 
cants  must  have  an  undergraduate 
degree  in  advertising,  marketing  or  pro¬ 
motion,  three  year's  professional  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  newspaper  advertising/ 
marketing  area,  or  related  fields;  two 
year's  experience  in  co-op  advertising 
and  ad  sales  campaigns;  budgetary 
and  supervisory  experience  in  higher 
education  or  business  setting;  and 
excellent  human  relations  and  commu¬ 
nications  skills. 

PREFERRED  QUALIFICATIONS:  Experi¬ 
ence  working  effectively  with  a  diverse 
staff  of  part-time  students.  Experience 
with  Macintosh  graphics  software. 
Knowledge  of  newspaper  page  layout, 
design  and  writing  skills. 

APPLICATION  DEADLINE  IS  JUNE  30, 
1995.  Letter  of  application,  a  current 
resume  and  at  least  three  current  letters 
of  recommendation  should  be  sent  to 
John  R.  Pinch,  Chair,  WSU/Receiving 
&  Delivery  Bldg.,  Pullnran,  WA  99164- 
1 1 20.  WSU  is  an  EEO/AA  educator 
and  employer.  Protected  group  mem- 

bers  are  encouroged  to  oppry. _ 

THE  JOURNALISM  AND  COMMUNI¬ 
CATIONS  Department  of  Elon  College 
invites  applications  (or  a  full-time  jour¬ 
nalism  faculty/campus  newspaper 
advisor  beginning  August  1995.  The 
successful  candidate  should  have  at 
least  a  master's  degree.  Teaching  and 
newspaper  advising  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Please  send  a  current  letter  of 
application,  resume,  copy  of 
transcripts,  and  three  letters  of 
reference  to  George  Padgett,  Chair, 
Department  of  Journalism  &  Communi¬ 
cations,  Campus  Box  2800,  Elon  Col¬ 
lege,  Elon  College,  NC  27244.  Applica¬ 
tions  will  be  reviewed  beginning 
immediately  until  filled.  Minority  and 
women  candidates  are  encouraged  to 
apply.  Elon  College  is  an  EOE  institu¬ 
tion. 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ ART/EDITORIAL _ 

GRAPHICS  EDITOR 

Colorful  and  lively  100,000  doily  in 
Yale's  hometown  seeks  dynamic, 
innovative  graphics  editor.  Supervise 
two  associates.  Strong  computer  and 
design  skills  essential.  Position  avaibble 
because  of  a  promotion.  Minorities 
encouroged  to  apply.  Letter,  resume,  six 
samples  of  your  work  to:  Vern 
Williams,  AME-design,  New  Haven 
Register,  40  Sargent  Drive,  New 
Haven,  CT  0651 1 . 

IF  YOU  ARE  AN  Info-Graphics  Artist 
with  solid  news  judgment  and  the 
initiative  to  spot  stories  with  graphic 
potential.  The  Daily  Breeze  (85,000 
daily,  125,000  Sunday)  is  interested  in 
seeing  10  not-to-be-retumed  samples  of 
your  work.  We  cover  the  coast  in  south 
Los  Angeles  County,  and  we  are  consis¬ 
tently  an  industry  leader  in  our  visual 
presentation.  Send  your  cover  letter, 
resume  and  samples  to  Jean  Adelsman, 
managing  editor.  The  Daily  Breeze, 
5215  Torrance  Blvd.,  Torrance,  CA 

90509.  No  calls,  please. _ 

THE  STAR-LEDGER  of  Newark,  New 
Jersey  seeks  highly  skilled  page 
designers  and  graphic  artists  to  join  an 
expanding  art  department.  Excellent 
salary,  benefits  and  opportunities  in  a 
growing  organization.  Send  bio  and 
samples  to  Arthur  Lenehan,  picture 
editor.  The  Star-Ledger,  One  Star- 
Ledger  Plaza,  NevAjrk,  NJ  071 02. 

ART/GRAPHICS 

GRAPHIC  DESIGN  AND  PRODUCTION 
SUPERVISOR 

Pasitian  available  immediately,  far  a 
hands-on  team  leader  and  builder  in  a 
busy,  expanding  newspaper  and  com¬ 
mercial  imaging  facility  in  Northern 
Maine.  Must  be  experienced  with  com¬ 
puter-generated  advertising  and  pub¬ 
lication  design.  Management  experi¬ 
ence,  dealing  with  employee  issues, 
quality  assurance,  cost  containment, 
praduction  analysis,  is  essential. 
Expertise  with  Macintosh-based 
hardware/ software,  especially  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  Quark,  Multi-Ad,  Illustrator, 
running  on  a  file-server  based  network, 
in  a  pagination  environment,  is  desira¬ 
ble.  Resumes,  wage  history,  references 
to: 

Northeast  Publishing 
260  Missile  Street 
P.O.  Box  510 
Presque  Isle,  ME  04769 
Attn:  IBK 


NEWS  ARTIST 

News-hip  experienced  artist  needed  (or 
graphics  and  page  design,  illustration 
skills  a  plus.  Must  be  handy  with  the 
Mac,  including  FreeHand  and/or 
Illustrator,  Photowiop,  QuarkXPress.  The 
Press-Enterprise  is  a  170,000  offset 
daily  in  growing  Southern  California's 
Riverside  County.  Send  resumes, 
referertces,  samples  to  Sally  Ann  Maas, 
assistant  managing  editor,  P.O.  Box 
792,  Riverside,  CA  92502. 


ART/GRAPHICS 

PAGE  DESIGN  SPECIAUST 
Fully  paginated  20,000  circulation 
daily  seeks  a  skilled  page  designer  to 
join  award-winning  staff.  Must  be  fluent 
in  QuarkXPress,  understand  Aldus 
Freehand  and  Adobe  Photoshop  and 
willing  to  work  evening  shift.  A  journal¬ 
ism  degree  and  experience  in  page 
design  a  MUST.  We  use  color  on  all  sec- 
tian  fronts  and  special  projects.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Design  Editor,  The 
Daily  Times,  P.O.  Box  450,  Farm¬ 
ington,  NM  87499.  No  phone  calls, 
please. 

CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  -  9,000 
daily  and  Sunday.  Part  ot  small  group 
of  newspapers.  Opportunity  (or  advan¬ 
cement  is  excellent  (or  right  individual. 
Full  benefit  package.  Hands  on  man¬ 
ager  preferred.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Publisher,  P.O. 
Box  808,  Mount  Airy,  NC  27030. 

COX  ARIZONA  PUBLICATIONS,  Inc., 
publishers  of  the  Tribune  Newspaper,  is 
looking  for  a  Home  Delivery  Manager 
to  direct  activities  of  (our  zone  man¬ 
agers,  increasing  home  delivery  circula¬ 
tion  volume  by  developing,  implement¬ 
ing  and  inspecting  programs  that  allow 
for  district  and  route  growth.  Must  be 
service  oriented  and  have  ability  to 
organize  and  direct  several  alternative 
distribution  services.  The  right  person 
will  also  direct  activities  for  the  Sales 
Development  Specialist  position.  A  min¬ 
imum  of  five  years  of  home  delivery 
experience  required  with  district  and 
zone  management  preferred.  Hrs:  Mon 
-  Fri,  Sabry:  $DOE  EOE  M/F/V/D.  If 
interested,  send  resume  to:  TRIBUNE 
NEWSPAPERS,  120  W.  1st  Ave., 
Mesa,  AZ  85210  Attn:  Jana  Crowe/CD 
ZONE  MANAGER 

Medium  sized  7  day  newspaper  com¬ 
pany  in  Zone  2  with  AM  and  PM 
cycles,  is  looking  for  a  Home  Delivery 
Manager.  Position  supervises  staff  of  8 
DSM's  and  other  part-time  employees, 
reporting  directly  to  Circulation 
Director.  We  seek  someone  with  circula¬ 
tion  management  experience,  strong  in 
sales  and  service.  Must  have  proven 
track  record  of  results.  Send  resume 
and  cover  letter  to  Box  07388,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DATA  PROCESSING 

MACINTOSH  SYSTEM  automater/ 
profiler  needed  immediately  for  grow¬ 
ing  1 4  year  old  company  that  develops 
software  systems  for  newspapers.  Must 
have  minimum  5  years  newspaper 
experience  and  be  an  experienced  Mac 
user.  Experience  with  Digital 
Technology  International  systems  a 
definite  plus.  Programming  experience 
not  essential,  we  will  train  the  right 
applicant.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Full  benefits  package, 
salary  negotiable  depending  on  experi¬ 
ence.  Please  send  resume  to:  Kathy  Cov- 
alt.  Digital  Technology  International, 
500  West  1  200  South,  Orem,  UT 
84058. 
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DATA  PROCESSING 

'  SYSTEM  ANALYST 
Three  to  five  years  experience  as  a 
system  analyst  for  financial  systems. 
Prefer  two  years  experience  with  Collier 
Jackson  systems.  Degree  in  Computer 
Science,  MIS  or  related  field  is  desira¬ 
ble;  knowledge  of  personal  computing, 
networking  and  UNIX  a  plus;  good  oral 
and  communication  skills  required.  Box 
07398,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DIREaORIES/SOURCES 

DEVELOP  NEW  sources  with  those  dif¬ 
ficult  to  obtain  internal  corporate  phane 
directories  of  Fortune  500  companies. 

LARGEST  SELEaiON  AVAILABLE. 

_ (301)587-1819. _ 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

$10  BILLION  CORPORATION  SEEKS 
CREATIVE  WRITERS 

Global  information  is  our  business.  We 
want  writers  who  can  make  it  theirs.  We 
seek  professionals  who  know  what  it  takes 
to  write  copy  that  convinces  the  world 
we're  the  best  at  what  we  do. 

Can  you  demystify  complex 
technologies  and  articulate  their 
creative  applications?  Can  you  tell  how 
we  help  our  customers  use  information 
to  shape  their  industries?  Can  you  write 
belween-the-eyes  copy  that  makes  peo¬ 
ple  sit  up  and  take  notice? 

If  you  can,  then  read  on. 

You  must  be  able  to  handle  diverse  pra- 
jects  -  from  concept  through  prod¬ 
uction.  You'll  go  from  marketing 
brochures  to  annual  reports  to 
multimedia  prajects.  Superb  reporting 
skills  are  essential.  Being  a  team  player 
is  a  must.  You'll  work  closely  with  art 
directors,  project  managers,  and 
customers. 

We're  interviewing  for  staff  writers 
interested  in  working  in  the  Dalbs/Fort 
Worth  metroplex,  os  well  as  developing 
a  worldwide  network  of  freelancers. 
Candidates  should  have  a  BA  and/or 
MA  in  mass  communications,  journal¬ 
ism,  public  relations,  or  advertising. 
Background  should  include  five  to  seven 
years  in  broadcast  or  at  PR/ad  agen¬ 
cies,  wire  services,  newspapers,  and 
magazines.  Please  submit  a  resume, 
three  writing  samples,  and  salary 
requirements  in  confidence  to:  Creative 
Writer,  Box  07400,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

A  FEATURES  COPY  EDITOR  opening 
exists  at  the  Fort  Lauderdale  based  Sun- 
Sentinel.  The  ideal  applicant,  who  must 
have  three  years  experience  on  a  daily 
newspaper,  will  have  excellent  word 
skills.  Sharp  headline,  "reader",  cutline 
writing  is  a  must.  Some  design  experi¬ 
ence.  Send  resume,  clips  to  Jodi  Nod- 
ing,  assistant  features  editor,  200  E.  Las 
Obs  Blvd.,  Fort  Lauderdale,  FL  33301 . 

A  MID-SIZED  Knight-Ridder  newspaper 
looking  for  a  copy  editor.  Minimum 
three  to  five  years  experience,  excellent 
copy  editing  and  headline  writing  skills 
ana  layout/design  ej^rience.  Report¬ 
ing  experience  helpful.  If  interested, 
send  resume  to  Beverly  Dominick,  The 
State,  P.O.  Box  1333,  Columbia,  SC 
29202. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

BUSINESS-ORIENTED  reporter/ editor 
to  cover  international  business,  hard 
news.  Detail  oriented,  fast,  clear  writer. 
Write  with  resume  and  clips  to  Michael 
Lewis,  editor,  Miami  Today,  P.O.  Box 
1368,  Miami,  FL  33101 . 

ART  DIREQOR 

The  Fresno  Bee  (a  McCbichy  newspaper 
with  circ.  190,000  Sunday/ 1 50,000 
daily),  is  looking  for  an  art  director  who 
can  help  lead  our  newsroom  to  new 
heights  of  visual  and  informational 
excellence.  The  ideal  candidate  will 
have  managed  a  newspaper  graphics 
department,  have  strong  leadership 
skills,  and  be  an  excellent  team-builder. 
Will  be  responsible  for  overall  design 
and  typography  of  The  Bee  and 
oversee  front  page  and  presentation. 
This  position  reports  to  the  managing 
editar.  Competitive  salary  DOE  and 
excellent  benefit  package.  Please  send 
resume  and  cover  letter  by  May  31  to: 
The  Fresno  Bee  Human  Resources 
Department,  1626  "E"  Street,  Fresno, 
CA  93786.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Empbyer. 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 

Help  oversee  a  staff  of  1 2  reporters  at 
our  seven-day  AM  newspaper  of 
25,000  circulation.  Send  clips  that 
show  aggressive  reporting,  and  describ¬ 
ing  your  management  style.  Success 
with  computer-assisted  reporting  is  a 
plus.  Respond  ASAP  with  clips,  editing 
samples  and  references  to  Stephen  J. 
Pradarelli,  city  editor,  Oshkosh  North¬ 
western,  P.O.  Box  2926,  Oshkosh,  Wl 
54903-2926.  Women  and  minorities 
encouraged  to  apply. 

ASSISTANT  MANAGING  EDITOR: 
Experienced  journalist  sought  for  key 
position  with  national  PR  news  syn¬ 
dicate.  Must  be  organized,  have 
newsroom  experience  editing  and 
rewriting  news  feature  articles  in  AP 
style.  Proficiency  with  Mac-based 
systems  mandatary  and  facility  with  MS 
Word,  Quark  and  Photoshop  skills 
highly  desirable.  Contact  Denny 
Townsend,  managing  editor.  News 
USA,  8300  Boone  Blvd.,  Suite  810, 
Vienna,  VA  22182.  Phone:  (703)  827- 
5800  Fax:  (703)  827-5814. 

ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR:  We  need 
an  experienced  news  editor  with 
excellent  news  judgment,  the  ability  to 
design  creative  and  informative  pages 
and  an  ability  to  work  deftly  with  con¬ 
tent.  This  ind  vidual  should  have 
excellent  people  skills,  good  leadership 
and  coaching  skills  and  the  ability  to 
recognize  and  respond  to  the  needs  of 
our  readers.  This  person  will  help 
supervise  and  lead  a  14-person  news 
desk.  Strong  layout  and  copy  editing 
skills  a  must.  The  News  Journal  in  Wilm¬ 
ington,  Del.,  is  a  Gannett  newspaper 
(125,000  AM  daily)  located  between 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  The  News 
Journal  values  the  benefits  of  diversity 
in  the  workplace  and  is  committed  to 
Equal  Opportunity  Employment.  Send 
resume  and  samples  to  Executive  Editar 
Dave  Hale,  P.O.  Box  15505,  Wilm¬ 
ington,  DE  1 9850. 
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_ EDITORIAL _ 

CITY  EDITOR 

32,700  AM  daily  in  top  3  nationally 
1994  NNA  General  Excellence. 
Located  in  beautiful  Shenandoah 
Valley.  Minimum  3  years  editing  expe¬ 
rience.  Must  have  top  skills  as 
nev/sroom  leader  and  love  community 
journalism.  Resume,  salary  history  to 
Ken  Mink,  managing  eaitor.  Daily 
News-Record,  231  S.  Liberty,  Harrison¬ 
burg,  VA  22801 . 

COPY  CHIEF  sought  for  The  Albany 
Herald,  a  35,000  AM  daily  in  south 
Georgia.  Requirements;  supervisory 
experience,  leadership  instincts,  and 
ability  to  plan  ahead,  anticipate  prob¬ 
lems  and  move  copy  efficiently  and 
cleanly  through  our  12-editor, 
paginated  news  desk.  Must  be  able  to 
coach  others  in  editing,  headline  writ¬ 
ing  and  cutline  writing.  We  seek  a 
person  with  a  drive  to  excel  and  help  us 
build  the  best  newspaper  in  Georgia. 
We  offer  sharp  managers  a  bright 
future  with  an  aggressive,  fast-growing 
media  company.  Cover  letter  and 
resume  to:  Phil  Lucas,  managing  editor. 
The  Albany  Herald,  126  N.  Washing¬ 
ton  Street,  Albany,  GA  31701.  Or  Fox 
to  (91 2)  888-9357. 

COPY  EDITOR 

The  Herald,  a  25,000  circulation  daily 
in  Sharon  PA,  is  seeking  a  copy  editor 
who  can  design  attractive  pages  and 
edit  copy  to  fill  them.  Zone  2  candi- 
dotes  preferred.  Send  resume  and  sam¬ 
ples  ASAP  to  J.A.  Raykie  Jr.,  Box  51, 
Sharon,  PA  16146. 

EDITOR  IN  CHIEF 

Suburban  Boston  newspaper  group 
seeks  editorial  leader  for  1 1  award¬ 
winning  weekly  newspapers.  Prior 
editorial  management  experience 
required.  Send  cover  letter,  resume, 
salary  requirements  and  relevant  sam¬ 
ples  (no  phone  calls,  please)  to: 

Ellin  Carroll 

Human  Resources  Director 
North  Shore  Community  Newspapers 

1 52  Sylvan  Street 
Danvers,  MA  01 923 
EDITOR  SOUGHT  by  Ski  Racing  Inter¬ 
national  in  Waitsfield,  Vermont. 
Responsibilities:  planning,  page  layout, 
copy  editing  and  some  writing  for  Ski 
Racing,  a  tabloid  newspaper  cavering 
ski  and  snowboard  competition  (fre¬ 
quency:  20  times;  weekly  from  mid- 
November  through  March).  Job  also 
includes  work  on  other  SRI  publications, 
all  ski  and  snowboard  related.  Some 
travel.  Requirements:  Minimum  two 
years  editing  experience  at  daily  or 
weekly  newspaper;  strong  copy-editing 
skills;  ability  ta  work  well  on  deadline; 
familiarity  with  IBM  word-processing 
and  communications  programs,  and 
Mac-based  page  layout  software. 
Knowledge  of  ski  and  snowboard  com¬ 
petition  a  plus.  Send  letter  and  resume 
with  references  and  salary  requirements 
to  Tim  Etchells,  Ski  Rocing  International, 
P.O.  Box  1125,  Waitsfield,  VT  05673. 
No  phone  calls,  please. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

EDITOR-for  10,500  circulation  weekly 
in  Taos,  NM.  Need  proven  player  in 
modern,  strategic  journalism.  Must 
assign  stories,  write  editorials,  cover 
hard  news  beats,  edit  copy,  choose 
photos,  paginate  on  baseview.  Must 
have  5  years  reporter  experience,  2 
years  editing  community  daily  or  large 
weekly,  journalism  school  training. 
Send  copy  of  your  present  publication, 
resume,  statement  of  your  vision  of  a 
great  community  newspaper,  writing 
clips,  salary  history  to  George  Fellows, 
publisher.  The  Taos  News,  P.O.  Box  U, 
Taos,  NM  87571. 

EDITOR 

One  of  the  best  medium  size  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  country,  published  in  one  of 
the  best  places  to  live  in  the  country,  is 
seeking  an  editor  to  assume  full  news 
department  responsibility.  The  Cape 
Cod  Times  (47,500  AM,  58,200  Sun¬ 
day)  a  member  of  the  Ottaway  group, 
is  opening  the  search  for  a  replacement 
for  our  current  editor,  who  is  retiring. 
Requirements:  a  proven  track  record  of 
staff  motivation,  community  leadership, 
innovative  product  improvements,  a 
bias  towards  strong  local  news  cov¬ 
erage,  a  belief  in  the  principles  of  pub¬ 
lic  journalism,  and  a  respect  for  the 
budget.  Our  72  person  news  staff  is 
highly  talented  and  has  won  a  barrel- 
full  of  excellence  awards.  No  'now  hear 
this!'  candidates  need  apply.  We  thrive 
in  an  empowerment/consensus  environ¬ 
ment.  We  offer  a  solid  salary  and  bene¬ 
fits  package.  Please  send  a  resume,  o 
cover  letter  telling  about  yourself  and 
your  news  department  management 
philosophy,  together  with  several  recent 
editions  of  your  newspoper,  to  Scott 
Himstead,  publisher.  Cape  Cod  Times, 
319  Main  St.,  Hyannis,  MA  02601 . 

EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200-1-  current  open¬ 
ings  nationwide.  Entry/ early  career. 
Writer-Editar-EP,  P.O.  Bax  40550, 
5136  MacArthur,  Washington,  DC 
20016;  (703)  506-4400. 

EDUCATION  BEAT  reporter  needed  in 
small  but  growing  city  across  the  lake 
from  New  Orleans.  Apply  to  Lil 
Mirando,  Daily  Star,  P.O.  Box  1 1 49, 
Homnriond,  LA  70404. _ 

ENTRY  TO  SENIOR  JOBS  in  Journal¬ 
ism,  Writing,  Public  Relations  and 
Advertising  open  throughout  the  U.S. 
(all  non-sales  positions).  Full-time,  tem¬ 
porary,  internships  and  freelance.  Far 
free  newsletter  call  (310)  792-1313. 

EDITORIAL 


REPORTERS  with  five  years 
of  daily  experience;  Washington 
reporting  preferred.  Send  clips 
to  Laura  Hamburg,  assistant 
managing  editor,  States  News 
Service,  1333  F  St.,  NW,  MOO, 
Washington,  EXZ;  20004.  EOE 


ENTERTAINMENT  WRITER 

If  you've  got  talent  and  energy,  we've 
got  the  place  to  showcase  it:  covering 
entertainment  and  leisure  lor  The  Chat¬ 
tanooga  Times,  a  42,000  morning 
paper.  Motivated  self-starter  with  mini¬ 
mum  two  years  experience  on  a  daily 
paper;  previous  entertainment  coverage 
a  plus.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  Judy 
Walton,  features  editor.  The  Chat¬ 
tanooga  Times,  P.O.  Box  951 ,  Chat- 

tanoogo,  TN  37401 . _ 

EXECUTIVE  EDITOR,  The  Daily  Cor¬ 
inthian,  (Published  Mon.-Fri;  Circula¬ 
tion,  9,000).  Duties:  manage  staff  of  6; 
news,  photo  selections  and  layout  daily; 
write  editorials;  supervise  and  layout 
special  sections.  Training:  4-year  col¬ 
lege  degree  or  equivalent  experience;  3 
years  of  reporting;  3-5  years  of  man¬ 
agement. 

CONTACT:  Tom  Overton,  publisher. 

Send  Resume  and  Clips  to: 

P.O.  Box  1 800,  Corinth,  MS  38834. 
(601 )  287-61 1 1 ,  Fox  (601 )  287-3525. 
GRAPHIC  ARTIST  sought  to  produce 
news,  sports  and  feature  graphics, 
maps  and  illustrations  for  32,000- 
circulotion,  McClotchy  owned  daily  in  a 
fast-growing  Charlotte-area  market. 
Macromedia  Freehand,  QuarkXPress, 
Adobe  Photoshop  experience  a  plus.  At 
least  one  year  related  work  experience 
preferred.  Send  resume,  wrork  samples 
to  Betsy  Lumbye,  ME,  The  Herald,  P.O. 
Box  11707,  Rock  Hill,  SC  29730.  No 
phone  calls,  please. 

GRAPHICS  EDITOR 

Be  the  lead  person  for  design  and 
informational  graphics.  Background 
should  include  strong  news  and 
specialty  pave  layout  and  graphics 
abilities,  (including  design  and  color 
usage,)  with  experience  in  computer 
design  and  pagination  systems,  espe¬ 
cially  QuarkXPress  (Freehand, 
lllustratar,  etc.)  Understanding  typo¬ 
graphy,  the  elements  of  color  photog¬ 
raphy  and  reproduction  necessary. 
Knowledge  of  Windows  helpful.  2+ 
years  in  newspapers  or  related  field 
desired.  Write  John  Maihos,  director  of 
human  resources.  The  Daily  News,  23 
Liberty  St.,  Newburyport,  AAA  01 950. 
GREATER  BOSTON  DAILY  seeks 
aggressive  assignment  editor  to  lead  sub¬ 
urban  coverage.  A  fast-paced  job 
supervising  eight  reporters  covering  13 
communities.  Candidates  should  have 
at  least  two  years  of  newsroom 
supervisory  experience  and  a  strong 
writing  background.  Southeast  Asian  or 
Spanish  language  ability  a  plus. 
Excellent  salary  and  benefits.  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer.  Please  send 
cover  letter,  resume  and  samples  of 
your  work  to  Box  07375,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

LOOKING  for  AAanoging  Editor  for  two 
semi-weekly  newspapers  in  Idaho,  just 
over  the  hill  from  Yellowstone  National 
Park.  Must  hove  good  people  skills  and 
ability  to  develop  and  work  with 
reporters  to  reach  all  segments  of  read¬ 
ership.  Respond  to  Roger  Porter,  Box 
1 0,  Rexburg,  ID  83440. 


SEASONED  BUSINESS  REPORTER 
We  need  a  reporter  with  at  least  3 
years  experience  who  can  make  even 
the  most  boring  financial  reports 
interesting.  An  idea  person  who  can 
find  that  business  angle  that  other 
newspapers  miss.  We  already  hove  the 
best  business  coverage  in  our  metro 
area  (Zone  8),  but  we  want  to  moke  it 
even  better.  Resume  and  clips  to  Box 
07367,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

NATIONAL  SPORTS  XDBS  WEEKLY 

AAedia*Administration*AAarketing 
_ (800)  339-4345 _ 

AAAGAZINE  EDITOR 
Brand  new  independent  think  tank  with 
substantial  financial  backing  is  looking 
for  a  visionary  editor/vrriter  to  create, 
edit  and  contribute  to  a  new  quarterly 
magazine  focused  on  Massachusetts 
public  policy  issues.  We're  creating  an 
interesting,  exciting,  magazine  focused 
on  the  lunchbucket  concerns  of  every¬ 
day  people  --  not  another  boring 
journal  no  one  reads.  We're  looking 
for  someone  with  energy,  commitment 
and  ambition  to  help  us  turn  our  vision 
into  a  reality. 

Send  cover  letter,  resume  and  your  best 
clips  to:  The  Commonwealth  Center, 
P.O.  Box  1138,  Concord,  MA  01742- 
preferably  by  June  1  st. 

AAANAGING  EDITOR 
The  Honolulu  Advertiser 

Hawaii's  largest  paper  is  looking  for  a 
managing  editor  to  oversee  the  nightly 
production  process,  news  desk,  graph¬ 
ics  and  photo  departments  and  design 
desk.  Yes,  Honolulu's  a  great  place  to 
live,  but  we  work  hard  at  newspa- 
pering,  too.  We're  looking  for 
somebody  with  supervisory  experience, 
plus  solid  background  in  editing, 
headline  writing,  design  and  pres¬ 
entation.  Contact  Executive  Editor  John 
Hollon,  P.O.  Box  3110,  Honolulu,  HI 
96802. 
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_ EDITORIAL _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

Detroit's  leading  weekly  publication, 
CRAIN’S  DETROIT  BUSINESS,  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  Managing  Editor.  Responsibilities 
include  working  with  executive  editor  to 
plan  coverage  on  a  weekly  and  long¬ 
term  basis  while  supervising  reporters. 
We  are  seeking  a  self-starter  with 
several  years  newspaper  or  specialty 
publication  experience,  previous  man¬ 
agement  experience  with  business  or 
computer-assisted  reporting  background 
preferred. 

We  offer  excellent  benefits,  including 
profit  sharing  and  bonus.  Send  informa¬ 
tion  to: 

Crain  Communications  Inc 
Attn:  Personnel/MK 
1 400  WoodbrIdge 
Detroit,  MI48207-3 187 

EOE/M/F/V/D 

MID-SIZE  college-town  daily  in  Missouri 
needs  enterprising  editor  for  lifestyle 
and  arts  and  entertainment  sections. 
Reply  to  Box  07384,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR/DESIGNER 

The  Citizen,  an  award-winning  upstate 
New  York  newspaper,  is  looking  for  a 
news  editor  with  solid  editing  and 
design  experience  and  proven  news 
judgment.  Our  newspaper,  which  was 
voted  the  best  newspaper  in  New  York 
under  35,000  has  won  1 9  SND  design 
awards  -  including  one  silver  and  two 
bronze  -  over  the  past  three  years.  You 
will  be  expected  to  design  lively, 
reader-friendly  pages  while  working 
with  a  tolented  network  of  reporters, 
editors  and  photographers.  Strong  Mac 
skills  are  essential,  especially  Quark¬ 
XPress.  Send  samples  of  your  work  to 
Jock  Palmer,  publisher.  The  Citizen,  25 
Dill  Street,  Auburn,  NY  13021  or  emoil 
to  remlapkaj@ool.com. 

PAGE  DESIGNER 

The  Times,  an  83,000  (104,000  Sun¬ 
day)  Gannett  AM  in  Shreveport,  LA,  has 
an  immediate  opening  for  a  page 
designer  to  work  on  17-member 
universal  desk.  Better  presentation  is  a 
priority  for  us  and  we  need  someone 
with  capability  to  design  eye-catching 
pages.  Basic  copy  editing  skills  essen¬ 
tial.  We  are  100  percent  paginated  on 
Mac-based  system  so  paginaton  expe¬ 
rience,  skills  with  QuarkXPress 
necessary.  Please  send  letter,  resume 
and  work  samples  to  Editor  Judy 
Christie,  The  Times,  222  Lake  St., 
Shreveport,  LA  71 1 30. 

We  value  diversity  in  the  workplace 
and  encourage  those  who  share  that 
vision  to  apply. 

_ EEC _ 

REPORTER  SOUGHT  to  cover  computer 
industry  for  fast  growing  national  daily 
business  newspaper.  Openings  avail¬ 
able  in  Silicon  Valley  and  other  loca¬ 
tions.  Send  resume  and  clips  to:  Susan 
Warfel,  Investor's  Business  Daily, 
1 2655  Beatrice  Street,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
90066. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

REAL  ESTATE  WRITER 
The  Times-Picayune  of  New  Orleans  is 
looking  for  a  writer  to  cover  com¬ 
mercial  and  residential  real  estate.  The 
successful  candidate  will  be 
aggressively  news-driven  and  interested 
in  both  daily  and  weekly  stories  in  one 
of  the  most  interesting  markets  imagina¬ 
ble. 

Candidates  should  have  experience  in 
business  writing. 

Send  resume  and  clips  to: 

Chorl^  Blaine,  business  editor 
The  Times-Picayune 
3800  Howard  Avenue 
New  Orleans,  LA  70140 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F 
REPORTERS 

Daily  national  newspaper  of  public 
finance  seeks  aggressive  reporters  who 
can  break  news  and  write  features  on 
finance-related  topics.  Experience  cover¬ 
ing  finance  helpful  but  not  necessary. 
Send  resumes  (NO  CALLS,  PLEASE)  & 
not  more  than  3  clips  to:  K.  Beer 

THE  BOND  BUYER 
1  Stale  Street  Plaza 
New  York,  NY  10004 
(212)  843-9615 
EOE  M/F/D/V 


The  Scranton  Times-Tribune,  an 
enterprising  75,000  circulation  (morn¬ 
ing  and  evening)  daily  and  85,000 
Sunday  undergoing  expansion  as  part 
of  its  commitment  to  excellence,  has 
openings  for  a  versatile  news  reporter 
and  a  staff  artist.  Candidates  for  the 
reporting  position  must  have  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  five  years  experience.  A  back¬ 
ground  in  investigative  and  in-depth 
reporting  is  preferred.  Candidates  for 
the  other  position  must  be  accomplished 
computer  and  traditional  artists  who 
know  Freehand  and/or  Illustrator, 
Quark  and  PhotoShop.  Both  openings 
offer  excellent  salary  and  benefits  in  an 
area  of  northeastern  Pennsylvania  that 
enjoys  a  high  quality  of  life.  Send 
resume  and  five  best  stories/packages 
to  Robert  L.  Burke,  managing  editor, 
Times-Tribune,  Box  3311,  Scranton,  PA 
1 8505.  Deadline:  May  31 . 


REPORTE R-- We' re  looking  for 
somebody  with  the  proven  ability  to  dig 
out  the  facts  behind  the  facts,  to  write 
compelling,  high  impact  pieces  for 
Page  1 .  All  this  while  covering  regular 
hard  news  beats.  Send  resume,  three 
best  published  writing  samples,  photos 
you've  taken,  salary  history  to:  George 
Fellows,  publisher.  The  Taos  News, 
P.O.  Box  U,  Taos,  NM  87571. 


REPORTER/EDITOR 

National  business-to-business  publisher 
needs  journalist  to  report/ write  newslet¬ 
ters,  edit  manuals.  Knowledge  of  indus¬ 
trial  safety,  industrial  security,  human 
resources  or  international  business  a 
plus,  but  not  necessary.  Salary  w/ 
benefits.  Send  letter,  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Robert  Sperber,  James  Pub¬ 
lishing,  3520  Cadillac,  Ste.  E.,  Costa 
Mesa,  CA  92626  or  fax  (714)  549- 
8835. 

REPORTER 

The  Citizen,  voted  best  newspaper  in 
New  York  State  under  35,000  circula- 
tian,  is  seeking  a  general  assignment 
reporter  to  help  us  maintain  our  award¬ 
winning  tradition.  As  part  of  a  team 
you  will  cover  several  towns  and 
villages  (politics  to  economic  devel¬ 
opment)  of  our  beautiful  Finger  Lakes 
region.  Write  to  Steve  Fennessey,  city 
editor.  The  Citizen,  25  Dill  Street, 
Auburn,  NY  13021. _ 

REPORTER 

Small-but-mighty  6-day  needs 
enthusiastic,  bright  reporter  for  city  hall 
beat.  The  right  candidate  will  join  a 
growing  newspaper  group,  and  be  a 
part  of  a  dynamic  20-person  newsroom 
team  in  a  wonderful  university  town. 
Minimum  requirements  include  a  four- 
year  degree  and  some  beat  experience 
with  a  newspaper  (a  strong  internship 
may  suffice).  Send  cover  letter  saying 
why  you're  the  best,  along  with  resume 
and  five  clips  of  your  work  to  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  The  Daily  Tribune,  317  Fifth 
St.,  Ames,  lA  50010.  Deadline:  June  5. 

SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 
Aggressive  sports  copy/slot  editor 
wanted  for  100,000  daily  in  Yale's 
hometown.  Will  run  slot  two  nights  a 
week.  Must  have  strong  layout,  word¬ 
editing  skills.  Macintosh-graphics  skills 
preferred.  Minorities  encouraged  to 
apply.  Letter,  resume,  six  samples  af 
your  work  to:  Doug  Jacobs,  sports 
editor.  New  Haven  Register,  40 
Sargent  Drive,  New  Haven,  CT  0651 1 . 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

We're  looking  for  someone  who 
believes  in  covering  local  sports,  from 
Little  League  to  college,  to  head  the  1 1  - 
person  sports  staff  for  our  75,000 
circulation  tabloid. 

We  go  head  to  head  against  daily 
competition  and  have  to  pay  attention 
to  professional  teams  from  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  as  well  as  high  schools, 
college  and  recreational  sports  in  our 
primary  coverage  area. 

Contact  Gail  Baldwin,  editor.  The  Tren- 
tonian,  600  Perry  St.,  Trenton,  NJ 
08602. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR  wanted  to  lead  us 
through  our  first  NFL  season  and 
beyond.  We're  a  32,000-circulation, 
McClatchy-owned  daily  in  a  fast¬ 
growing,  Charlotte-area  market.  Send 
resume,  samples  of  your  sections  to 
Betsy  Lumbye,  ME,  The  Herald,  P.O. 
Box  11707,  Rock  Hill,  SC  29730.  No 
phone  calls,  please. 


E<S?P  Classified 


It^s  Your  People-to-People  Meeting  Place 

Find  your  editor,  advertising  manager,  artist,  sales 
representative,  circulation  manager,  public 
relations  or  production  person  with  an  ad  in 
Editor  &  Publisher.  We  reach  the  working 
journalists  you  want  to  reach,  every  week 
...83,000  strong. 

Rates  and  order  form  are  at  the  end  of  the 
Classified  section.  To  increase  accuracy  and 
expedite  placement.  Fax  your  ad  to  (212)  929- 
1259,  or  mail  it  to: 

Editor  6?  Publisher 
Classified  Department 
11  W.  19th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011 
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SPORTS  REPORTER 

Central  CA's  leading  daily  newspaper 
(190,000  Sunday;  150,000  daily)  has 
an  opening  for  a  Sports  Reporter  to 
cover  Division  I  basketball.  Will  also  do 
enterprise  reporting  and  back-up  on  col¬ 
lege  football  and  baseball.  Must  have 
college  degree  with  minimum  2  seasons 
experience  covering  pro  or  college 
athletics,  and  be  willing  to  travel.  Com¬ 
petitive  salary  DOE  and  excellent  bene¬ 
fits  package.  Send  resume,  cover  letter 
and  3-5  current  clips  by  May  31  to: 
The  Fresno  Bee,  Human  Resources 
Dept.,  1626  "E"  Street,  Fresno,  CA 
93786.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


SUNDAY  EDITOR 

Aggressive  and  lively  125,000  Sunday 
paper  in  Yale's  hometown  seeks 
dynamic  Sunday  editor.  Strong  ana¬ 
lytical  editing  skills  required  as  well  os 
design  and  production  abilities.  Position 
available  because  of  a  promotion. 
Minorities  encouraged  to  apply,  letter, 
resume,  six  samples  of  your  paper  to: 
Dove  Butler,  editor.  New  Haven  Regis¬ 
ter,  40  Sargent  Drive,  New  Haven,  CT 
0651 1 . 


THE  COLORADO  SPRINGS  Gazette 
Telegraph  is  seeking  an  entry-level 
Sports  Copy  Editor.  The  position 
requires  strong  sports  knowledge, 
organization,  headline/cutline  writing, 
copy  editing/proofreading  skills, 
understanding  of  page  flow  and  ability 
to  deal  with  deadline  pressure.  Will 
work  slot  and  rim  shifts.  Please  send 
resume  and  heodline/cutline/loyout 
samples  to  Scott  Smith,  sports  editor. 
Gazette  Telegraph,  30  S.  Prospect 
Street,  Colorado  Springs,  CO  80903. 

STATE  EDITOR 

Here's  the  challenge:  We  need  on  indi¬ 
vidual  to  head  our  four-person  state 
desk,  coordinating  coverage  in  o  15- 
county  area  and  dealing  with  cor¬ 
respondents.  That  person  also  would  be 
in  charge  of  our  weekly  teen  page  and 
monthly  tab  for  and  by  area  high 
school  students  (40  participants  the  past 
year).  The  profile  would  be  of  someone 
of  who  has  enough  experience  to  han¬ 
dle  the  state  desk  responsibilities,  with 
the  energy  and  attitude  to  maintain  a 
program  aimed  at  building  a  younger 
audience.  This  is  a  good  opportunity  for 
someone  adept  at  traditional  newspa¬ 
per  roles,  but  also  willing  to  experiment 
with  non-troditional  approaches.  We're 
a  50,000  PM  daily  in  Northeast  Iowa. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Saul  Shapiro, 
editor,  Waterloo  Courier,  P.O.  Box 

540,  WateHoo,  lA  50704. _ 

THE  COLUMBUS  GUARDIAN,  a  lively, 
weekly  newspaper  in  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  markets  in  the  country  seeks 
an  experienced,  progressive  editor  to 
lead  our  small  but  mighty  staff.  Salary 
and  benefits  negotiable.  Fox  resume 
and  cover  letter  ASAP  to  Andrea 
Simokis,  (614)  469-1508.  No  phone 
calls,  please. 


TOP-NOTCH 

EDITOR 

WANTED 

Large  Indiana  reinsurance  company 
seeks  editor  for  its  quarterly  illustrated 
magazine  for  clients,  which  includes  4- 
5  feature-length  articles  per  issue. 
Other  responsibilities  include  editing  a 
quarterly  newsletter,  and  promotional 
writing  assignments  as  needed.  The 
right  person  for  this  position  will  have 
at  least  10  years  experience  editing 
publications,  with  technical  editing  pre¬ 
ferred.  Send  resume  with  photocopies 
of  work  samples  to  Lincoln  National  Cor¬ 
poration,  Gail  Mix,  Employment  Ser¬ 
vices,  1300  S.  Clinton  Street,  P.O.  Box 
7829,  Fort  Wayne,  IN  46801-7829. 
EOE  M/F/D/V. 


VERSATILE  EDITOR 

To  be  one-person  show  at  monthly 
trade  paper  for  ornamental  concrete 
industry  in  Newberry,  Ml.  Great  job  for 
a  small,  northern  village;  beginner's 
pay.  Solid  Citizen,  Box  25001,  Harper 
Woods,  Ml  48225. 


INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 


DIREaOR  OF  DATA  SERVICES 

Major  newspaper  in  Central  Florida 
seeks  executive  responsible  for  Corpo¬ 
rate  wide  I/S,  Telecom  and  Interactive 
Media-Excellent  compensation  package 
Computer  International,  Inc. 
VOICE:  (813)  281-0505 
Fox:  (800)  353-0913 


SYSTEMS  EDITOR 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner  is  looking 
for  a  Systems  Editor/Systems  Director. 
The  successful  candidate  will  hove  pro¬ 
ven  leadership  in  the  areas  of  pub¬ 
lishing  systems,  including  Sll  and 
desktop  systems  (Mac  or  PC),  along 
with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  high-end 
image/text  processing.  The  candidate 
will  have  expertise  in  several  of  the 
following  newsroom  technologies: 
remote  reporting,  database  journalism, 
online/internet  services,  AP/Leaf  photo 
processing. 

The  candidate  must  be  able  to  work 
well  under  tight  news  and  project 
deadlines,  be  independent  and 
organized  in  this  demanding  environ¬ 
ment.  Excellent  communication  skills  are 
essential.  The  Examiner's  technology 
team  is  responsible  for  maintaining 
existing  systems  and  specifying  new 
technology  as  appropriate. 

Please  direct  resumes  to: 

Pamela  Brunger  Scott 
Managing  Editor/Operations 
San  Francisco  Examiner 
1 1 0  Fifth  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94103 

internet:  editor@examiner.com 
fax:  (415)957-1013 

The  Examiner  is  an  equal  opportunity 
employer 


Newspaper 

professionals 

who  can’t  agree 
on  the  weather 
agree... 

That  they  read 
E&P  more  than 
any  other 
publication!  * 


Editor  &  Publisher  -  78% 
Presstime  -  21.3% 
Newspapers  &  Technology  -  2.3% 


*  1995  survey  conducted  by  Research  USA,  Inc. 
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HELP  WANTED 


INFORAAATION  SYSTEMS 

INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  MANAGER 
Ttie  Santa  Rosa  Press  Democrat 

We  are  a  very  busy  100,000+  circula¬ 
tion  daily  looking  for  a  strong  leader 
for  our  Information  Systems  depart¬ 
ment.  This  is  o  great  opportunity,  with  o 
great  company. 

The  successful  candidate  will  have 
strong  leadership  qualities,  as  well  as 
proven  experience  in  newspaper 
Systems  Management.  We  will  be  look¬ 
ing  for  a  person  with  skills  in  a  variety 
of  areas;  Project  Management,  Editorial 
and  Classified  systems,  Macintosh/PC 
systems,  networking  and  database 
applications,  as  well  as  AS400  applica¬ 
tions  such  as  Neasi  Weber  Admarc 
and  INSI. 

Excellent  salary  and  benefit  package. 
The  Press  Democrat  is  part  of  the  New 
York  Times  Regional  Newspaper 
Group. 

Send  resume  to: 

Human  Resources  Department 
The  Press  Democrat 
427  Mendocino  Avenue 
Santa  Rosa,  CA  95402 
Attn:  Information  Systems  Manager 

MARKETING 


RESEARCH  COORDINATOR 

The  Bakersfield  Californian  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  a  Research 
Coordinator.  This  position  is  perfect  for 
the  person  who  is  ready  to  take  the 
second  step  in  their  research  career. 
We  seek  an  individual  who  is  comforta¬ 
ble  with  primary  and  secondary 
research,  including  experience  with 
Claritas,  Conquest,  AdDirector  and  GIS 
programs.  The  Californian  has  new 
leadership  in  the  Marketing  area,  and 
we  are  excited  about  our  future.  Come 
join  usi  Bakersfield  is  a  friendly 
Western  city  with  great  outdoor  recrea¬ 
tion,  a  mild  year-round  climate  and 
very  affordable  housing. 

Send  your  resume  to: 

The  Bakersfield  Californian 
Attn:  Nancy  Manes 
P.O.  Box  440 

Bakersfield,  CA  93302-0440 
Fax:  (805)  395-7484 

EEO/MF/H 


SYNDICATION  SPECIALIST,  political 
newspaper,  statewide  circulation. 
Resume  to  Georgia  Legislative  News, 
205  F  Legislative  Office  Bldg.,  Atlanta, 
GA  30334. 


The  world  is  a  looking  glass  and  gives 
back  to  every  man  the  reflection  of  his 
own  face.  Frown  at  it  arid  it  will  in  turn 
look  sourly  upon  you;  laugh  at  it  and  with 
it,  and  it  is  a  jolly,  kind  companion. 

William  Makepeace  Thackeray 


MAILROOM 


POSTPRESS  EQUIPMENT 
MAINTENANCE  SUPERVISOR 

The  Herald,  Snohomish  County  Wash¬ 
ington's  daily  newspaper,  has  an  open¬ 
ing  for  a  Postpress  Equipment  Main¬ 
tenance  Supervisor  in  our  Packaging 
and  Distribution  department.  This  is  a 
new  full  time  position  whose  primary 
role  is  to  maintain  all  postpress  equip¬ 
ment  in  optimum  condition  so  that 
printed  products  are  delivered  on  time, 
in  high  quality  condition,  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  labor  involved. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  have  experi¬ 
ence  operating  and  maintaining 
Sheridan  (AM  Graphics)  newspaper 
inserting  and  saddle  stitch  machines, 
Quipp  and  Rima  counterstackers,  Video- 
Jet  Jet  Stream  ink  jet,  Kirk-Rudy  label¬ 
ing  machines,  and  Dynaric  strapping 
machines.  They  will  also  have  experi¬ 
ence  in  establishing  and/or  maintain¬ 
ing  a  comprehensive  preventive  main¬ 
tenance  program,  in  commercial  print¬ 
ing  or  newspaper  postpress  and  an 
ability  to  teach  others. 

The  Herald  is  located  30  miles  north  of 
Seattle.  Our  circulation  is  53,000  daily 
and  64,000  Sunday. 

If  you  qualify,  please  send  cover  letter 
and  resume  to  The  Herald,  c/o  Human 
Resources,  P.O.  Box  930,  Everett,  WA 
98206.  (EOE) 


MAILROOM  MACHINE  OPERATOR 

This  individual  will  be  responsible  for 
the  maintenance  and  operation  of  our 
Kansa  480  inserting  machine.  We  are 
a  family  owned  16,500  circulation 
newspaper.  We  publish  Monday 
through  Saturday  and  have  a  14,000 
circulation  weekly  TMC.  Interested  appli¬ 
cants  send  yaur  resume  and  salary 
expectations  to:  The  Goshen  News, 
Attn:  Terry  Bauer,  Circulation  Director, 
P.O.  Box  569,  Goshen,  IN  46526- 
0569.  Please,  no  phone  calls. 


OPERATIONS  MANAGEMENT 


The  Orlando  Sentinel  is  seeking  a 
PRODUaiON  PROJEa  MANAGER  to 
plan,  manage  and  consult  for  special 
production  projects  affecting  strategic 
operating  issues  of  the  Operations 
department  including  prepress,  press 
and  packaging  divisions.  The  major 
responsibilities  of  this  position  include 
implementing  and  managing  com¬ 
plex  projects  of  significant  capital 
value,  preparing  Capital  Appropriation 
Requests,  coordinating  and  negotiating 
materials  and/or  services  with  internal/ 
external  vendors  and  cansuiting  with 
personnel  regarding  project 
performance  and  recommending  action 
plans. 

The  qualified  individual  should  have  5- 
7  years  experience  in  project  planning 
and  control,  preferably  in  publishing  or 
a  related  industry,  and  an  under- 
raduate  degree  in  Engineering:  MBA 
esirable.  Solid  understanding  of 
manufacturing  processes  including 
knowledge  of  l^istics  and  mechanical 
applications.  Excellent  analytical,  finan¬ 
cial  management,  oral/written  commu¬ 
nication,  negotiating,  interpersonal  and 
organizational  skills  require. 

In  exchange  for  your  expertise,  we  offer 
a  competitive  salary  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  benefits.  Interested  candidates 
should  submit  a  resume  with  salary 
requirements  to: 

The  Orlando  Sentinel 
Employment  Center  SH-CH 
633  N.  Orange  Ave. 

Orlando,  FL  32801 
EOE/M-F 


PREPRESS 


PREPRESS  PRODUaiON  MANAGER 
Suburban  Philadelphia  weekly  group 
seeks  an  experienced  manager  with 
background  in  composing,  camera  and 
Mac  based  ad  building  aperations. 
Ideal  candidate  will  have  strong  lead¬ 
ership  and  budgetary  skills  to  comple¬ 
ment  their  technical  knowledge  and 
expertise.  We  need  a  solid  team  player 
who  has  a  'CAN  DO"  attitude.  Send 
resume,  including  salary  history,  to 
Deborah  Shaw,  Acme  Newspapers, 
31 1  Lancaster  Avenue,  Ardmore,  PA 
19003. 


Yo  gotta  do  what  you  gotta  do. 

Sylvester  Stallone 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSROOM  SUPERVISOR  -  An 
immediate  oppartunity  exists  for  a 
qualified,  hands-on,  pressroom 
supervisor  of  an  AM/PM  and  Sunday 
newspaper,  along  with  a  TMC  product 
and  commercial  print  division,  in  PA's 
third  largest  market.  The  position 
requires  thorough  knowledge  of  a  6 
unit  Goss  Headliner  Press.  The  candi¬ 
date  must  be  a  self-motivator  and 
possess  proven  leadership  abilities. 
Excellent  benefits  package  and  com¬ 
petitive  salary  offered  in  Northeastern 
Pennsylvania,  an  area  noted  for  it's 
quality  of  living.  Please  forward  caver 
letter,  resume  and  salary  history  (held 
in  strict  confidence)  to  Tom 
Braunschweig,  production  director.  The 
Times-Tribune,  149  Penn  Ave., 
Scranton,  PA  18503. _ 

PRESSROOM 

MACHINIST/MECHANICAL 

MANAGER 

One  of  the  Northeast's  foremost  metro 
newspapers  is  seeking  a  Pressraom 
Machinist/Mechanic  Manager  and 
Administrator.  The  successful  candidate 
will  be  an  all-around  oroduction 
machinist/mechanic  with  knowledge  of 
machine  repairs  and  trouble-shooting, 
set-up,  welding,  hydraulics,  pneumatics 
and  fabrications.  Knowledge  of  offset 
presses  and  mailroam  inserting  equip¬ 
ment,  forklifts,  tyers  and  stitchers  is 
important.  Must  be  self-motivated,  a 
good  communicator,  have  leadership 
qualities,  and  have  the  ability  to  think 
and  respond  to  problems  in  a  timely 
manner.  Shifts  are  varied  accarding  to 
production  needs.  We  offer  a  com¬ 
petitive  salary  and  benefits.  Send 
resume  to:  Box  07320,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

An  Equal  Oppartunity  Empbyer 

PRESS  OPERATOR  -  Immediate  open¬ 
ing  for  an  experienced  offset  Press 
Operator  on  a  6  unit  Goss  Headliner 
Press.  The  individual  must  possess  main¬ 
tenance  skills,  be  guality  canscious  and 
a  self-starter.  Excellent  benefits  package 
and  competitive  salary  offered  in 
Northeastern  Pennsylvania,  an  area 
noted  for  it's  quality  of  living.  Send  let¬ 
ter,  resume  and  salary  history  (held  in 
strict  confidence)  to:  Tom 
Braunschweig,  production  director.  The 
Times-Tribune,  149  Penn  Ave., 
Scranton,  PA  1 8503. 

PRODUCnON/TECH 

PRODUaiON  DIREQOR:  For  a  large 
weekly  &  shopper  publication  which 
also  does  commercial  printing,  strong 
background  in  the  press  and  mail  room 
is  highly  desirable.  Report  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  have  total  responsibility  for  all 
production;  pre-press  included.  Com¬ 
pensation  will  consist  of  a  base  salary 
in  the  forties  plus  incentives.  Box 
07395,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

PRODUaiON  MANAGER 
This  Mac  based  publisher  of  a  daily 
and  2  twice  weeklies  is  looking  for  a 
knowledgeable,  take  charge  individual, 
to  lead  us  into  pagination.  Located  in  a 
tourist  area  in  North  California  we  seek 
someone  to  takeover  for  a  promoted 
employee.  Must  know  Macs  and  the 
networks  needed.  Send  resume  to  John 
Lowman,  publisher.  Lake  County 
Record-Bee,  P.O.  Box  849,  Lakeport, 
CA  95453. _ 

_ SALES _ 

REPS  WANTED,  dramatic,  exciting, 
new  line  Holographic,  3D,  &  animate 
boak  marks.  Interactive  Industries,  Tel 
(203)  755-21 11,  Fax-3999. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Foreign/Positions  Wanted  advertisers  must  preixiy. 
Effective  January  1, 1995 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


LINE  ADS 

1  week-$8.20  pjer  line 

2  weeks-S7.26  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-$6.35  per  line,  pet  issue. 

4  weeks-S5.45  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  S8.50  per  insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-S4.10  per  line 

2  weeks-S3.40  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-S2.85  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  $2.65  per  lirre,  per  issue. 

Add  $4.50  per  hserllon  for  box  service. 
Count  os  an  additional  line  In  copy. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


'BO  SMITH  is  a  sound  journalist...  and  a 
^ood  businessman.'  -  Edmund  Arnold. 
Quadrupled  NNA's  Pub  Aux  od  sales. 
Do  you  need  a  publisher  or  sweat 
equity  investor?  (708)  262-1440. 

EXPERIENCE  as  publisher  of  small  daily 
plus  shoppers.  Extensive  experience  in 
circulation  area  plus  all  other  phases. 
Prefer  Zones  1  or  2,  would  consider 
others.  Reply  to  Box  07392,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

GM/CFO/CONTROLLER 
Professional,  aggressive  MBA/CPA.  10 
years  experience  with  major  newspaper 
group.  Active  in  industry  and  com¬ 
munity.  (602)  585-5094. 

ADVERTISING 

EXPERIENCED  Retail  and  Classified 
Sales  Representative  (8  years  with  a 
large  daily  newspaper)  seeking  a  nxin- 
agers  position  in  Zones  1,  3,  or  4. 
Creative,  High  Producing  Professional 
with  excellent  communication  and  team 
building  skills. 

Call  John  (207)  989-7258. 

CIRCULATION 

EARLY  40's  with  advanced  degree.  20 
years  experience  in  sales,  home 
delivery,  single  copy,  telemarketing, 
store,  door  to  door.  Desire  for  on 
opportunity  with  a  publication  that 
wants  to  grow.  Reply  to  Box  07346, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL 

30- YEAR  veteran  seeks  return  to  daily 
newsroom  after  private  venture.  Sports 
writer,  copy  desk,  19  years  100,t)00 
doily.  Call  (217)  288-7836. 

AGGRESSIVE  Award-winning  (inarKial 
and  political  editor/ reporter/author 
(M.S.  Journalism)  seeks  challenging 
position.  Call  (212)  677-4204. 

COLLEGE  NEWSPAPER  Sports  Editor, 
graduating  May  1995,  looking  (or  full¬ 
time  sports  writing  position.  1  have  16 
months  professional  writing  experience. 
Hove  written  some  news.  Good  photo¬ 
grapher.  1  know  Quark,  as  well  as 
other  programs.  Prefer  Zone  5,  but  will¬ 
ing  to  relocate.  Call  Bill  (414)  473- 
4759  or  (41 4)  763-2902. 

SPORTS  PRO:  Reporter/Photographer 
with  6  years'  experience  including 
Caribbean.  Particubr  expertise  in  box¬ 
ing,  football,  baseball,  track.  Any,  all 
positions  considered.  Will  relocate  in 
U.S.  or  world-wide.  Reply  to  Box 
07369,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TARGET  young  readers  and  add  spice 
to  religion  sections  with  religion-humor 
column.  Write  to  Box  07360,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SEND  E&PBOXREPUESTO: 

Editor  (S’  Publisher 
Classifie(i  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

EDITORIAL  PAGE  Edilor/wriler  believes 
opinion  poges  should  be  provocative 
town  meetings,  going  beyond  the  news 
and  enticing  readers  to  participate  in 
the  public  debate.  Words  should 
dance,  ideas  collide  and  heartfelt 
passions  bleed.  Winner  of  numerous 
awards,  including  National  SDX  first 
place.  Moderate/liberal.  MA  Missouri, 
BA  Virginia.  Edited  four  editorial 
pages.  Will  help  turn  yours  into  a  must- 
read.  Richard,  (703)  667-7853. 


GO-GETTER  Editor  wants  to  work  on  a 
medium/large  community  weekly. 
Macintosh,  15  years  experience.  Reply 
to  Box  07397,  Editor  &  F^blisher. _ 

NATIONAL  AWARD-WINNING  Flor¬ 
ida  journalist  seeks  reporting  position  at 
daily  newspaper.  Energetic,  creative 
and  experienced.  Willing  to  relocate. 
Respond  to  Box  07386,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  with  eye  to  the 
future.  15  years  experience,  4  years 
'digital-imaging'  with  Photoshop  & 
Quark.  Willing  to  relocate.  Michael 
(310)  787-9308. _ 

VERSATILE  Writer/Editor  seeking  new 
opportunity.  Specialities:  cyberspace, 
pop  culture,  computing,  healthcare  and 
opinion.  Brooke,  (408)  259-6259. 
WASHINGTON-BASED  reporter  seeks 
full-time  reporting  position.  Willing  to 
relocate.  Two  years  experience  with  a 
large  daily,  M.A.  in  journalism  and 
experience  covering  Capitol  Hill  and 
the  FCC.  Call  Thomas  Pear,  (703)  330- 
8178. 

OUTPIACEMENT 

DUE  TO  THE  MERGER  of  two  doily 
newsrooms,  orte  of  the  finest  editors  in 
the  midvrest  has  become  available.  For 
the  post  three  years  he  has  been  the 
editor  (or  a  40,000-t-  daily.  Previous  to 
this  assignment,  he  was  with  the  same 
chain  (or  17  years.  He  has  been  the  #1 
editor  for  10  years.  He  started  in  the 
journalism  field  just  after  graduating 
from  college  in  1 971 . 

His  last  employer  mode  it  very  clear;  if 
they  had  bought  the  competition,  this 
editor  would  hove  been  the  new  editor! 
GCXX)  NEWS  has  been  asked  to  help 
this  man  find  new  employment.  If  you 
hire  him,  there  vdll  be  no  fee.  He  is  look¬ 
ing  (or  onother  editorial  position,  either 
the  #1  or  lower  depending  on  the  size 
of  the  paper.  He  is  also  interested  in  a 
General  Manager/Publisher  position. 

If  interested,  pleose  contact: 

GOOD  NEWS 
Suite  245  North 
Alpine  Centre 
Bettendorf,  lA  52722 

Phone  (31 9)  359-4877 
Fox  (319)  359-8539 


The  true  way  to  soften  one's  troubles  is  to 
solace  those  of  others. 

Modame  de  Moinlenon 


Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREViATIONS. 

Deadiine:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rates  per  column  Inch,  per  insertion;  1  time,  SlOO:  2  to  5  times,  $95 
6  to  13  times,  $90;  14  to  26  times  $85;  27  to  52  times  $80.  8  point  minimum  on 
display  text  set  up  by  E8tP. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  pubiication  date. 
Contract  rates  availabie  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  os  they  are  received. 


Name _ _ 


Company. 
Address _ 


City _ 

State _ 

Zip - 

Phone _ 

Classification _ 

Authorized  Signature. 
Copy - 


Credit  Card  # -  Exp. - 

No.  of  insertions: _ Amount  Enciosed:  $  - 

EditorS’Publisher 

1 1  West  19th  Street,  NY.  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380.  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 
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by  Harry  W.  Fritts  Jr.,  M.D. 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

JOURNALISTS  AS 
WRITING  INSTRUCTORS 


A  FIRST-CLASS  way  to  teach  stu¬ 
dents  to  write  is  to  let  journalists  teach 
them. 

I  learned  this  eight  autumns  ago  on 
Tuesday  evenings,  in  Newswriting  I  at 
Stony  Brook  University,  in  New  York. 

Our  teacher  was  Bob  Hollingsworth, 
a  senior  editor  at  Newsday.  A  friend 
who  had  taken  his  course  had  said, 
“You’d  enjoy  it.  He’s  a  great  teacher.” 
So  I  called  Mr.  Hollingsworth,  made 
an  appointment,  then  drove  to  News- 
day  to  introduce  myself. 

He  said  I’d  be  welcome  to  audit  his 
course,  but  doubted  I’d  learn  much, 
saying,  “We  start  with  simple  declara¬ 
tive  sentences.  You’re  beyond  that.” 

I  should  have  been  beyond  that.  For 
I  was,  at  the  time,  chair  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  medicine  at  Stony  Brook,  and, 
before  that,  a  professor  at  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

Yet  I’d  had  little  formal  training  in 


Dr.  Fritts  is  a  retired  professor  of 
medicine  and  chairman  emeritus  of  the 
department  of  medicine  at  Stony  Brook 
University  in  New  York.  He  contributes 
to  medical  journals  and  op-ed  pages. 


writing.  At  college,  my  teachers  as¬ 
sumed  I’d  been  trained  in  high  school, 
and  at  medical  school,  they  assumed 
I’d  been  trained  in  college. 

So,  on  a  Tuesday  evening  in  early 
September,  I  hung  my  white  coat  on  a 
peg,  drove  to  the  garage  on  campus 
and  parked  in  a  dark  corner.  There,  I 
exchanged  my  suit,  tie  and  cordovans 
for  sweat  shirt,  jeans  and  Nikes. 

Our  classroom  had  30  desks,  each 
with  a  battered  typewriter.  I  chose  a 
desk  in  the  back  row,  sat  down  and 
tried  to  be  inconspicuous.  But  each 
time  I  glanced  up,  I  caught  students 
eyeing  me,  wondering,  I  was  sure,  what 
a  grandfather  was  doing  in  their  midst. 

Mr.  Hollingsworth  walked  in,  intro¬ 
duced  himself  and  began  talking.  His 
style  turned  out  to  be  a  blend  of  infor¬ 


mality  and  discipline.  The  informality 
was  apparent  within  minutes,  because 
he  immediately  set  about  learning  our 
names.  And  from  that  moment  on,  he 
gave  each  of  us  a  first-name,  semester- 
long  tutorial,  something  I  suspect  every 
writing  teacher  should  do  if  he  or  she 
hopes  to  be  effective. 

The  discipline  became  evident  after 
Mr.  Hollingsworth  had  finished  a  short 
talk  on  news  stories.  He  handed  out 
notes  a  reporter  had  taken  and  told  us 
to  write  a  story  in  the  next  30  minutes. 
After  that,  every  week  for  most  of 
three  hours  we  wrote  to  a  deadline. 

We  also  wrote  three  or  four  hours  at 
home  each  week.  And  our  assignments 
came  back  covered  —  literally,  covered 
—  with  red  marks  and  comments.  One 
of  my  papers  was  returned  with  the 
verdict,  “Your  writing  is  crisp,  but  your 


reporting  is  woefully  incomplete.”  I 
thanked  heaven  the  medical  students 
hadn’t  seen  it. 

As  the  weeks  went  by,  my  reporting 
improved,  and  so  did  my  writing.  I  cut 
words,  used  action  verbs,  tried  to 
“make  the  reader  see.”  The  improve¬ 
ments  came,  because  Mr.  Holling¬ 
sworth  knew  how  to  write,  made  us 
write,  and  went  over  every  word  we 
had  written. 

Could  English  teachers  have  accom¬ 
plished  the  same  thing?  Of  course.  But 
I  believe  journalists  are  more  apt  to  do 
so  for  three  reasons. 

First,  journalists  know  how  to  write. 
If  they  don’t,  they  stop  being  journal¬ 
ists.  Members  of  English  departments, 
in  contrast,  may  or  may  not  be  sea¬ 
soned  writers.  They  split  their  time  be¬ 


tween  writing  for  themselves  and  in¬ 
terpreting  the  writing  of  others. 

Second,  journalists  know  that  you 
learn  to  write  by  writing.  Conversa¬ 
tions  with  college  students,  taught  by 
instructors  of  English,  have  made  me 
wonder  how  much  students  actually 
are  required  to  write. 

Third,  I  have  a  hunch  that  journal¬ 
ists  might  be  more  willing  to  take  on 
the  backbreaking  task  of  correcting  pa¬ 
pers.  Editing  is,  after  all,  part  of  a  jour¬ 
nalist’s  job.  Here,  members  of  English 
departments  are  in  a  bad  spot,  for  even 
if  they’re  willing  to  wield  a  red  pencil, 
they  know  that  marking  papers  isn’t 
something  that  will  win  them  tenure. 

Deans  may  be  hesitant  to  let  jour¬ 
nalists  teach  writing,  but  I’m  con¬ 
vinced  that  journalists  might  give  pro¬ 
fessors  a  run  for  the  money. 


One  of  my  papers  was  returned  with  the  verdict, 
“Your  writing  is  crisp,  but  your  reporting  is 
woefully  incomplete.” 
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Tho  Socioty  of  Profossional  Journalists  announcos  tho  $2S,000 

Eugene  C.  Pulliam  Fellowsliip 

^  odHorial  writing  award  for  199S 

‘Tke  Pulliam  Fellowsliip  allowed  me  to  (ulblla  lon^-tlme 
dream:  to  return  to  Ban^ladesk  to  write  akout  kow  It 
kad  ckan^ed  since  1  was  last  tkere  12  years  a^,  and  write 
akout  tke  ways  tke  First  \Vorld  can  work  witk  tke 
Tklrd  World.” 


—Sarah  Bachoian 
San  Jos#  Marcarjr  Maw* 

1994  Pulliam  Fellowship  winner  who  traveled  to  Bangladesh 
to  explore  the  transition  that  has  taken  place  there. 


Tke  Pulliam  Fellowsklp  kas  ^Iven  me  tke  luxury 
of  not  kavln^  to  arrive  at  an  opinion  on  deadline. 

Tke  kreak  kas  reminded  me  kow  muck  I  love  my  work.” 


—Carol  Towarnicky 
MllaOlfikia  OaHy  Mmwt 

1993  fellowship  recipient  who  studied  the  history  of  welfare 
and  the  theories  surrounding  its  current  practices. 


"Wkat  I  needed  more  tkan  anytkln^  else  was  time. 

Tke  Pulliam  Fellowsklp  ^ave  me  a  wkole  year  to  reflect 
on  Pennsylvania’s  many  proklems  and  tklnk  akout  real 
solutions,  not  kalf-kaked  answers.” 


rs.  — Thooias  Hylton 

l*o>tifoiefi  Mmrtmry 

1992  recipient  who  used  his  fellowship  to  examine  the  problems 
that  face  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  Hylton  also  authored  a  book  about 
his  findings:  Save  Our  Land,  Save  Our  Towns:  A  Plan  hr  Pennsylvania. 


Tho  history 

Tlie  Society  of  Profceelonal  Journalists  lie^an  tke 
Pulliam  Fellowsliip  In  1977  tlirou^k  a  ^rant  from 
Mrs.  Ei^ene  C.  Pulliam.  Xlie  fellowsklp  konors 
tke  memory  of  Eu^ne  C.  Pulliam,  one  of  tke 
founding  memkers  of  Si^  ma  Delta  Ckl.  tke 
Society  s  original  name,  at  DePauw  University,  In 
1909.  Pulliam  was  also  tke  pukllsker  o  fTke 
Indianapolis  Star,  Xke  Indianapolis  News,  Xke 
Arizona  Repukllc  and  Tke  Pkoenlx  Oazette. 

Tho  ffollowship  today 

Tke  fellowsklp,  a  ^rant  of  $25,000,  iti  awarded 
annually  to  an  outstanding  editorial  writer  to  kelp 
kroaden  kis  or  ker  journalistic  korizons  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  tke  world  tkrougk  travel  or  study.  Tke 
award  can  ke  used  to  cover  tke  costs  of  study  in 
any  field  and/or  tke  costs  of  travel  in  tke  United 
States  or  akroad. 

Thu  ruc|uirumunts 

Qualified  applicants  will  kave  at  least  tkrec  years 
full-time  editorial  writing  experience,  outstanding 
writing  and  analytical  akilities  and  a  specific 


plan  for  study  and/or  travel.  Applications  must 
include  a  one  page  personal  kiograpky.  a  summary 
of  professional  experience,  five  samples  of  your 
editorials,  your  plan  for  study  and/or  travel  witk  a 
discussion  of  kow  tkis  award  will  enkance  your 
professional  development  and  a  letter  of  endorse¬ 
ment  from  your  employer. 

Thu  prusuntcHiun 

Tke  fellowskip  recipient  will  ke  notified  ky 
Septemker  1  and  will  receive  tke  award  at  tke 
Pulliam  Elditorial  Fellowskip  Banejuet  on 
Novemker  10  at  tke  National  Press  Cluk  in 
^/askingt  on,  D.C. 

Thu  duadlinu 

Materials  sk  ould  ke  postmarked  ky 
July  1.  1095,  and  ke  sent  to: 

Pwlltam  MMerkil  Fellowship 
Socioly  of  Profossionol  Joomalists 
16  South  Jochson  Stroot 
GrooncosMo,  liMliaiMi  46135 

if  you  kave  <|uestions  please  contact 
tke  Society  at  (317)  653-3333. 


The  Pulliam  Ediloriol  Fellowship  is  an  SDX  Foundation  educational  program  for  the  Society  of  Professional  Journalists. 


Announcing  a  call  for  entries  for  the  15th  annual 


H.  L.  Mencken  Willing  Award 

for  newspaper  commentary 


THE  BALTIMORE  SUN 


P 


resented  annually  to  the  newspaper  columnist 
whose  work  best  captures  the  originality  and 


verve  of  Men'cken's  journalistic  commentary,  the  H.L. 
Mencken  Writing  Award  is  seeking  entries.  The  com¬ 
petition  is  open  to  columnists  whose  regularly  pub¬ 
lished  pieces  appeared  in  U.S.  daily  or  weekly  news¬ 
papers  between  January  1,  1994  and  December  31, 

1 994.  The  winner,  to  be  named  by  a  distinguished 
panel  of  judges,  will  receive  a  cash  prize  of  $5,000. 
Nominations  close  July  3,  1 995. 


Please  mall  requests  for  entry  forms  to;  1995  M.  L.  Mencken  \Airiting  Award,  The  Baltimore 
Bun,  501  ri.  Calvert  Btreet,  Baltimore,  MD  Z1278-0001  or  fa><  your  request  to  410-33Z-6670 


